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WHAT DOES OUR RUSSIAN ALLY MEAN TO DO? 


WE last month took a rapid survey 
of the events of the year which was 
then so soon to expire; and we now 
purpose, whilst the year 1841 is yet 
in its infancy, to glance, if possible, 
through the mist which shrouds the 
future—tracing the new year from 
that infancy through the stages of 
the various seasons, to the moment 
of its final dissolution in the mighty 
ocean of the past—and collecting 
from the signs of the times whether 
the page about to be added to our 
history is to record national interests 
retarded or advanced, national glory 
darkened or brightened, and how far 
the conduct of the present ministry is 
likely to contribute to the one pro- 
spect or the other. There is no office 
more thoroughly disagreeable than 
that of public accuser; and he who 
can be deaf to the Jo triumphe 
wherewith all at present hail the 
explosion of a powder magazine at 
Acre, or the defeat of the centre and 
wings of an army at Chusan, con- 
sisting of one unfortunate individual, 
with a placard on his breast entreat- 
ing pity towards the wives and child- 
ren of an evacuated town—he who 
can be deaf, we say, to the shouts 
which hail such glorious triumphs, 
and, looking beyond them, behold 
them pregnant with consequences 
which may possibly be disastrous, 
is sure to be regarded by all as a 
croaking and gloomy gnome, that 
has no business intruding his for- 
VOL, XXII. NO. CXXXIUIL. 


bidden presence into a scene where 
all is sunshine now. Be itso. We 
cannot expect to be more popular 
than those who would recommend a 
crowd assembled at some festive 
scene, and clad in their holyday 
attire, to doff their gay garments, 
and, resuming their working apparel, 
strain every nerve to make prepar- 
ations against a foe whose approact 
nothing announced — whose very de- 
feat, perhaps, they were at that mo- 
ment celebrating. In exchange, there- 
fore, for the popularity which we 
might acquire by pandering to the 
feelings or passions of the day, we 
must rest content with the conscious- 
ness of having deserved it. 

We are stern reasoners; and as 
our principles, we trust, are too 
firmly based on reason to be changed 
by misfortune, so we may venture to 
hope that they are as little likely to 
be altered by an ephemeral success ; 
and though our secretary for foreign 
affairs were to have burned Alexan- 
dria and hanged Mehemet Ali, in 
addition to having routed with the 
best disciplined troops in the world 
the most disorganised rabble that 
was ever collected together under 
the prostituted title of soldiers, we 
should still remain firm in our ori- 
ginal opinion as to the line of policy 
he has pursued on the Egyptian 
question and the Russian alliance. 

Our readers may remember that 
we have all along based our chief 
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objections to Lord Palmerston’s po- 
licy on the recklessness with which 
he has sacrificed whatever good feel- 
ing did exist between this country 
and France for a mere trifle, and on 
the absurdity of his supposing that 
we can find an equivalent for that 
sacrifice in the hollow and insincere 
alliance at present established be- 
tween this country and Russia. Lord 
Palmerston and his friends have said 
that it would be beneath the dignity 
of this country, and contrary to its 
interests, to allow the dismember- 
ment of Turkey; and that so im- 
portant was it to preserve entire the 
crumbling power of the Turk, that 
if France differed on this subject, we 
must break with her and act alone. 
To this we have replied, that we 
agree in the importance of preserving 
the integrity of the Ottoman empire, 
and strengthening it as much as pos- 
sible against Russia; but that, to be 
consistent in this view of the case, it 
would be necessary to preserve Egypt 


as well as Syria under the power of 


the sultan, since the former is as 
much an integral part of the Ottoman 
empire as the latter. The affair is 
now over, and the conduct of Lord 


Palmerston is before the tribunal of 
His principle of 


his countrymen. 
action stands avowed in brief as this : 
“ T have 
the integrity of Turkey as the basis 
of my negotiations. I have given 
myself the lie by proposing to lop 
Egypt and part of Syria from that 
empire. France was willing to join 
me, provided I would sever Egypt 
and a larger portion of Syria, when 
my hand was in. There was, in fact, 
a difference of a few square miles 
between us; and though I had al- 
ready exhibited, by my proposition 
concerning Egypt, the meaning-I at- 
tached to the preservation of an em- 
pire entire, I thought proper to make 
these few square miles of more con- 
sequence than the cementing a close 
union between this country and 
France, and thereby preparing for 
the hour when a rupture between 
England and Russia must take ‘place. 
Thus, whatever evils there may be 
in the interruption of the previous 
harmony subsisting between us, those 
evils must be imputed to me, for the 
deed was mine.” 

We stated last month some of what 
those evils were. We said, amongst 


asserted the preservation of 
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other things, that the chief would 
be the hopelessness of obtaining the 
hearty co-operation of France in any 
future attempt to curb Russian ambi- 
tion ; and we also hinted our doubts 
as to whether, under certain circum- 
stances, Russia would find much dif- 
ficulty in persuading France to join 
in any scheme of vengeance against 
us. That such is the feeling enter- 
tained by a vast number of our 
neighbours, has been fully proved 
by ‘the late interesting debates in the 
French Chambers. Whilst the manly 
sense and true eloquence of Guizot 
found there a triumph that was only 
his due, we must not forget the un- 
principled and rancorous hopes of 
vengeance on perfidious Albion which 
were openly avowed by a numerous, 
and though for the present a beaten, 

yet always an influential party. 

Thiers, in “appealing to the most vio- 
lent passions of his audience, is not 
so unskilful, we presume, as to make 
such appeals, if such passions had no 
existence. Count Jaubert, in his ad- 
vocacy for a seizure of the Balearic 
Isles, was a good specimen of the 
partisans who uphold any violent 
measure which might either gall 
England’s pride or wound her “in- 
terests. The cheers with which his 
rabid declamation was received were 
the apt illustration of that absurd 
eagerness with which all that is anti- 
English is hailed by a not powerless 
party in France. But to the speech 
of M. Mauguin we must refer our 
readers for a more complete exposé 
of the views of those who hope yet 
to make Russia join in inflicting ven- 
geance on this country. The follow- 
ing extracts from that speech will tend 
to enlighten our readers a little as to 
the feasibility of such a plan of French 
vengeance :— 

“ Will you go to war with Eng- 
land ?” he asks. “ Wait until the 
English parliament shall have met 
and declared its opinion. Until then, 
however, let us be prepared. Let us 
arm and put ourselves in a condition 
to be able to contend, if necessary, 

against England.” He then proceeds 
to shew that England alone has given 
France any offence for the last ten 
years ; and adduces the following as 
the reasons for such conduct :— 
*“ What has made England so exact- 
ing with regard to us for the last ten 
years is her conviction that we can find 
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no other ally than her in Europe. 
Let us undeceive her; let her see 
that we have confidence in our 
strength, and that we are certain 
of finding allies on the Continent. We 
need fear nothing in separating our- 
selves from her. Remember that we 
have 500,000 bayonets, and our fifty 
ships of the line, at the service of the 
power which shall declare itself our 
friend. Let us not forget this. Such 
a force, such a power, is never dis- 
dained. Besides, England is deeply 
detested on the Continent. Europe 
is in need of us; it cannot remain 
estranged from us on any question. 
It must learn what we should be 
with our 500,000 bayonets and our 
fifty ships of the line, if there were 
to be a conflict on the Continent.” 
Let us add to these remarks some 
of those made by M. Berryer, a 
man of considerable eloquence and 
influence, and who was listened 
to with the deepest interest, and 
received with the most vociferous 
applause :—“* What was called the 
natural alliance between France and 
England had been,” he said, “ the 
misfortune of the former for the 
last ten years. It was the belief 
that this alliance was natural, and 
that it should be cultivated to the ex- 
clusion of all others, that had made 
the French neglect their true in- 
terests.” This is violent language ; 
but it is not merely that of a nu- 
merous party in the French chamber, 
for the comment passed on it by M. 
Guizot’s own journal, the Débats, says 
of M. Mauguin’s speech :—* Le mo- 
ment n’est pas venu d’apprecier les 
conclusions de M. Mauguin. Il a 
proposé un changement dalliance : 
ce sont la des questions de lavenir. 
Mais nous reconnaissons avec plaisir 
que d'un bout a l'autre ce brillant 
orateur a été habile, savant, logique 
dans l'argumentation et parfaitement 
convenable dans la forme.” 

When such language is not merely 
delivered, but listened to with mark- 
ed attention in the French Chamber, 
and approved in the most temperate 
journal, we may surely assert that 
our prophecies of what may yet re- 
sult from the rupture of the alliance 
with our lively neighbours have not 
been too strongly expressed. Those, 
therefore, who ask, What can Russia 
possibly gain by the treaty of July, 
since she has had no opportunity of 
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protecting Turkey, nor any visible 
means of aggrandising her power 
afforded since its ratification ? would 
do well to reflect on the satisfaction 
with which Count Nesselrode must 
have perused the debates in the 
French Chamber. He has not gained 
for his imperial master an oppor- 
tunity of marching troops into Ana- 
tolia or on Constantinople—he has 
not had the pleasure of seeing as 
much English blood and treasure 
consumed in the subjugation of Syria 
as he could have wished ; for Com- 
modore Napier in his flannel jacket, 
and the hearts of oak of our British 
tars, made much more rapid progress 
against Ibrahim’s disorganised rabble 
than had been expected —but he has 
had the far greater pleasure of re- 
ceiving from a numerous party in the 
French parliament an invitation to 
join them in chastising Russia’s most 
dangerous foe. He has now but to 
bide his time a little longer; for 
though Russia may break with us, 
yet decency requires her to wear the 
weeds of widowhood for a short space 
ere she unites herself with another. 
The great point has been achieved. 
The half million of soldiers whom 
Irance possesses will not fight against 
Russia ; and one of her orators pom- 
pously parades her military power 
as an irresistible bribe, which she can 
offer to any nation whose alliance 
she desires. Let the cabinet of St. 
Petersburgh but hold out a hope to 
France of aiding her in the establish- 
ment of that prestige in the Medi- 
terranean which formed the summum 
bonum of M. Thiers’s diplomatic 
dreaming, and she would find but 
little difficulty in gaining the venal 
approbation of some less honourable 
minister than Guizot in any attempt 
she might make to secure the key of 
the Black Sea, and former mistress 
of the world—Constantinople. Were 
M. Thiers to return to office, would 
not such a scheme be in accordance 
with the views which he has owned ? 
And who can say that he may not 
soon be minister again? France has 
seen ten different ministries since 
1830. In more than half of them 
Thiers has played a conspicuous part 
—at one time an ultra-Conservative 
under Casimir Perier in 1831, and 
latterly the fire-brand and very in- 
carnation of the revolutionary spirit 
of “la jeune France.” In a word, 
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what Russia has really gained by the 
treaty of last July is the facility 
which it gives her of kindling a war 
between England and France, when 
it suits her policy to do so. We 
admit that Russia has not gained all 
which she probably expected from 
the treaty, for there can be little 
doubt that she hoped Mehemet Ali 
would hold out till the spring; in 
which case it is more than probable 
that, despite of all his talents and good 
sense, Louis Philippe would have 
found himself in the disagreeable di- 
lemma of being forced to choose be- 
tween a declaration of war with Eng- 
land, or a revolution at home. 
Before the conclusion of the much- 
talked-of treaty of July, how different 
was the position which England oc- 
cupied. The Porte had accepted her 
good offices in arranging the differ- 
ences between the sultan and his 
vassal of Egypt. France could have 
been easily prevailed on to join in 
procuring for the sultan terms far 
better than he could have hoped, 
unaided, to obtain. Russia, despair- 
ing of accomplishing any of her am- 
bitious objects, had actually declined 
having any thing to do with the ar- 
rangement; so that the sultan would 
have been indebted for whatever ad- 
vantages he obtained to the good 
oftices of England, whose influence at 
Constantinople would have been thus 
proportionately increased. In what- 
ever future schemes Russia might 
have formed for attacking English 
interests, she would have been op- 
posed by France and Austria. The 
treaty of Unkiar Skelessi was to ex- 
pire, and all Europe would have 
armed against its renewal. Yet now 
what is our position? We are en- 
gaged in vast enterprises in Central 
Asia, and at this moment, perhaps, 
our flag waves over Pekin. The 
success of all and of each of our ex- 
peditions must necessarily be more or 
less fatal to Russian influence in those 
countries where, in former articles, 
we have shewn the extreme anxiety 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburg to 
promote and strengthen its interest. 
In case, therefore, that these our vast 
enterprises fail, we not merely incur 
the wasteful expenditure of useful 
millions, but are deprived of the aid 
of a valuable ally, who might assist 
in thwarting the plans of an im- 
placable foe to take advantage of our 
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embarrassment. In case we succeed, 
we give by our very success addi- 
tional reasons to the czar for exerting 
all his influence to widen the breach 
between this country and France ; 
and inducing her, by the offer of li- 
beral terms to the latter, to aid him 
with that soldiery whose numbers 
have been vaunted in her very senate 
as a glorious means of purchasing 
the interested friendship of Russia. 
Thus, whether successful or not in 
our eastern undertakings, we have 
infinitely increased the facilities of 
our greatest foe for adding to our 
losses, or wresting from us the fruits 
of success. 

But is not all this far-fetched ? some 
one may exclaim. What proof exists 
that Russia has not engaged with the 
fairest and most honourable intentions 
in the treaty? Our reply is simply 
that we defy any one to point out 
to us a single treaty for the last half 
century to which Russia has been a 
voluntary party, and by which she 
has not gained some territorial or 
other acquisition. We are not going 
to run over the various partitions of 
Poland, nor the several treaties by 
which the rule of the czar has been 
gradually extended to the southern 
shores of the Caspian, and from 
thence round the Black Sea to the 
mouths of the Danube, the naviga- 
tion of which she may close against 
Europe when she pleases. We have 
already in previous articles dwelt on 
these topics, and we consider that the 
designs of Russia towards our Indian 
possessions have been so clearly mani- 
fested in the recent correspondence 
on the affairs of Persia and Affghan- 
istan laid before the House of Com- 
mons, that we would as soon think 
of consulting twenty weathercocks to 
shew the direction of the wind, as 
fancy it necessary to accumulate fur- 
ther proofs of the feelings of Russia 
towards us and our Indian empire. 
We say therefore boldly, that in thus 
speaking of Russia, we are entitled 
to do so by fair induction from all 
her former conduct ; and that our in- 
ferences are forced on us, instead of 
being far-fetched ; whilst we may well 
suspect the motives with which she 
has consented to become a party to 
the treaty of July, when we find her 
refusing to join in it until there ap- 
peared a probability of its occasion- 
ing a breach between this country 
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and France. Yet the objects of the 
treaty have not altered since it was 
first proposed. We are, therefore, 
not to seek in the articles of the 
treaty itself for the cause of Russia’s 
adhesion, but are forced to discover 
it in the probable consequences which 
she calculated that treaty would 
effect. She has not been disappoint- 
ed, as we have endeavoured to shew; 
nor has her diplomacy been ever ex- 
erted with more consummate skill in 
the accomplishment of any object. 
She knew well that the point of dis- 
pute between France and England 
was one so extremely trifling, that 
there was every probability of its 
being arranged in a friendly manner; 


and, accordingly, all the efforts of 


M. Brunow were directed to inflict- 
ing, by some coup de main, a slight 
on the sensitive vanity of the French, 
and also to hurrying the treaty to a 
more rapid conclusion that M. Guizot, 
the French ambassador, anticipated. 
That this was accomplished is evident 
from M. Guizot having written a 
letter to Paris, very shortly before 
the treaty was signed, stating that he 
then anticipated an amicable adjust- 
ment of the differences with France; 
whilst he has since distinctly averred 
to the Chamber, when defending him- 
self from the charge of not having 
given early intelligence of the sign- 
ing of the treaty of July, “ All the 
world knows” (these are his words) 
“that during the last days of the 
negotiations, France was kept in the 
dark as to what was going on. I was 
not exactly informed of the proceed- 
ings; what I told you, what I wrote 
to you, was what I believed. Tue 
TREATY WAS CONCEALED FROM US. 
This was wrong, it was not delicate 
conduct, and it was a_ proceeding 
against which I loudly protested. I 
was myself ignorant of the treaty, 
and therefore could not inform you 
of it. The fact of the treaty having 
been signed, was not communicated to 
me until the \7th of July, two days 
after it took place.” 

Such a statement, and from such 
a man, is not likely to be doubted, 
and must leave on the mind of every 
candid reader but the one impression 
—namely, that though Lord Palmer- 


ston has kept within the letter of 


the law, he has most grossly violated 
its spirit ; for although there was 
no positive rule which obliged him 
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to ask a person twice to do what he 
had once refused, yet surely there is 
an implied obligation on every public 
functionary to do his utmost for the 
public weal: if, therefore, it was for 
the public benefit that France should 
be a party to the treaty, which no- 
body can be so absurd as to deny, 
then we assert that Lord Palmerston, 
whether actuated by personal spleen, 
or blinded by Russian artifice, ma- 
naged matters in such a manner that 
a really honest man like M. Guizot 
avowed himself deceived, and, to a 
certain degree, slighted. Were we 
so silly as to join in the frantic cry 
of the Urquhart party, we would al- 
most be tempted to see in the indecent 
haste with which the treaty was con- 
cluded, the haste of intentional trea- 
son. But no, we will believe every 
thing ere we listen to those who teil 
us that an English minister and a 
gentleman could be a traitor. 

We dwell on this part of Lord 
Palmerston’s conduct, because, from 
whatever motives he may have acted, 
to it we ascribe the misfortune of the 
hostile spirit at present so generally 
excited agairst us throughout France, 
and whatever disastrous cons equences 
that hostile spirit may engender. 
Moreover, we feel that weare no longer 
reasoning on uncertain grounds. The 
whole subject has been thoroughly 
discussed in the French Chamber ; 
and no negotiations were, perhaps, 
ever placed so completely and so soon 
before the public. We can, there- 
fore, bring our charges home to our 
foreign secretary; and the more 
forcibly, because the represent ative 
of France during the progress of those 
negotiations was a man of unimp sach- 
able integrity, and one on all whose 
assertions the most implicit confidence 
may be placed. We need almost no 
other evidence than his assertion that 
he knew not when the treaty was 
about to be signed; and still enter- 
tained hopes of matters being ami- 
ably arranged with France, to con- 
vince ourselves that there was a want 
of openness, and a low shuffling kind 
of trickery, in the secret manner in 
which a treaty so long pending was at 
length abruptly signed. The British 
statesman who could have so acted is, 
we assert, unworthy of being conti- 
nued in a position that may enable him 
to publish, for the benefit of his coun- 
try, a second edition of such errors. 
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We were about to offer some re- 
marks on the injury inflicted on this 
country by the interruption thus 
given to the commercial treaty which 
was about to be concluded between 
England and France,—a treaty based, 
we believe, on the most advantageous 
principles for both countries ; but we 
feel that matters of more importance 
require our attention, and therefore 
reluctantly quit the subject with a 
feeling of pain, when we reflect on 
the mismanagement which could 
have rendered such an evil of com- 
parative insignificance. Our atten- 
tion must first be turned, for the 
sake of completing our argument, to 
a point triumphantly urged by those 
who imagine our idea of a French 
coalition with Russia impossible. 
How, they ask, can France enter into 
an offensive or defensive alliance 
with Russia, without thereby aban- 


doning Poland, to the support of 


which country she suffers no session 
to elapse without pledging herself? 
We have as yet argued, that such an 
alliance, for the purpose of soothing 
French vanity, gratifying French 
vengeance, and furthering French 
interests, is one for which we should, 
at all events, be prepared. Let us 
now proceed to shew that it is by no 
means improbable,—and certainly not 
rendered more so by any delicacy on 
the part of France as to sacrificing 
Poland to her own interests. We 
are not to forget that ambition and 
love of military glory are passions as 
strong in the breast of a Frenchman 
as sympathy for the Poles ; and that 
the chivalrous character of the latter 
is much akin to French feelings. It 
would be difficult on any other 
grounds to account for the partiality 
which Poles have always shewn to 
France, even though they have been 
deceived by that government in so 
many instances. Weshall not advert 
to any remote events, or say much 
ofthedeception practised upon Poland 
by the government of Henry III. of 
France, or even by that of the Grand 
Monarque, Louis XIV. himself, who 
sent over the Prince of Conti, with a 
numerous retinue, and securing his 
election to the throne by means of 
bribery, abandoned him at last to his 
fate, merely because the humour of 
the monarch had taken another di- 
rection—a desertion on his part 
which had no small influence on the 
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civil wars that afterwards ensued, and 
involved in ruin many families who 
had placed their trust on the French 
alliance. Louis XV., ifhe acted a less 
treacherous, has certainly filled a more 
ignominious, part. His ministers, 
supported by public opinion, as far 
as public opinion may be known in a 
despotic government, were strongly 
opposed to the intended first parti- 
tion of Poland, which we can prove 
to have been a common topic of con- 
versation long before it occurred. It 
was, nevertheless, suffered to take 
place without the French government 
making the puny show of saving its 
honour by a protest. We say em- 
phatically “ saving its honour,” be- 
cause the French government of that 
day publicly declared itself opposed 
to that partition, yet suffered it to be 
effected without registering its dis- 
sent. As to what occurred under 
Louis XVI. we shall not hold his 
government culpable, because France 
was at that time on the eve of those 
internal commotions which ushered 
in the mighty drama of the Revolu- 
tion. But when that revolution had 
occurred, which proclaimed in a voice 
of thunder the emancipation of na- 
tions, more might have been accom- 
plished for Poland, had the French 
been true to those principles which 
they made the pretext for plunder 
and conquest. Emancipation, how- 
ever, was not their object, but rather 
the wild license of military sway. 
Their great captain flattered, indeed, 
the national feelings of Poland, but 
degraded her children into —pass- 
ive instruments for promoting his 
ambition. On several distinct occa- 
sions, he raised hopes he never meant 
to fulfil. When he gave the baton 
of field-marshal to Prince Poniatows- 
ki, and placed him at the head of 
60,000 Poles, all Europe regarded 
that as the first step towards the 
re-establishment of Poland; and 
when he created and gave to the 
King of Saxony the Grand Duchy of 
Warsaw, it was still thought that, 
although he had changed his man, 
his purpose remained the same. But 
when he invaded Russia, and felt 
constrained to give an explicit ex- 
planation, with what chilling words 
did he reply to a solemn deputa- 
tion of the Polish nation! Short 
as was his speech, it is one of the 
most memorable he ever uttered ; 
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for from thence we may date his 
downfal. From one end of Poland 
to the other his words were echoed, 
and spread the utmost consternation, 
as they conveyed nothing but gene- 
ral expressions of sympathy, as vague 
as they were hollow, at the same 
time that they insinuated positive 
obligations, amongst which promi- 
nently stood forward the guarantee 
of Gallicia to the Emperor of Austria. 
Such was the conduct of Napoleon 
towards a race who idolised him, and 
shed their blood for him. But why 
dwell on these topics? it may be 
asked. France has changed; she 
knows the value of Polish assistance 
now. Look, we reply, to her conduct 
in 1830. Who can doubt that the 
last revolution of Poland was the re- 
sult of French encouragement and 
French example, and that the despe- 
rate resistance of the Poles on the 
Vistula averted a storm which would 
have broken on the banks of the 
Seine? What has been the reward 
of this heroic devotion?—An idle 
protest ! 

If such has been the conduct of 
France, and conduct systematically 
pursued by her government, whether 
that government was conducted on 
the old régime, the revolution, the 


empire, or the more recent system of 


things under him whom Lafayette 
designated so happily “ la meilleure 
republique,” what reason, we ask, 
have we to suppose that she will act 
a more generous part when under 
the influence of the wild passions 
that at present distract her senate 
and her people? They who build 
on a confidence in French generosity, 
and real sympathy for the sufferings 
of a gallant race, who have paid the 
costly price of blood, and suffering in 
every clime for empty promises and 
delusive hopes, they may trust again, 
but again they will be deceived. 

France, once separated from Eng- 
land, must look forward to a Russian 
alliance, and then Poland must be 
forgotten. 

The above is, indeed, a melancholy 
picture of human selfishness, and by 
no means an unapt illustration of the 
value which, with all the good qua- 
lities of their nation, we ought to 
attach to French sentimentality. 
Meantime, the children of Poland 
are wanderers over the earth; or, if 
lingering on their native soil, linger- 
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ing there no longer as masters, but 
as slaves. Theirs is a strange des- 
tiny,—the life of a criminal without 
his guilt. Their gallantry and their 
honour have as yet been rewarded 
with the felon’s fate; and the cup 
they have had to drain has, indeed, 
been a cup running over with bitter- 
ness. Their poverty has been mocked 
at in lands where to be poor is to be 
criminal, and the nobleness of soul 
which bid the patriot lay down his 
wealth on his country’s altar has 
been forgotten. The fashion of the 
hour has changed, and the woes of 
Poland are no longer sung in the 
bowers of the fair; whilst the po- 
litician exclaims, “ C’est un fait ac- 
compli,” and, shrugging his shoulders, 
announces the degrading doctrine 
that possession gives right. Even 
the lawyer will allow, that no claim 
is barred which is asserted within a 
period of twenty years; and what 
year elapses during which hundreds 
of Poland’s children do not assert her 
claims, and sign their appeal with 
their blood? From time to time 
the throes of Poland, as she half 
rises from her tomb, are felt over 
Europe; and each struggle to as- 
sume her former erect position be- 
comes more desperate and prolonged. 
The serf and the noble are fast 
learning the mighty lesson, that in 
their union lies their strength; and, 
like the giant form in the Castle of 
Otranto, we prophesy that the spirit 
of Poland will yet dilate, till it burst 
the cerements of its living tomb. 
Meantime, the Polish exile has a 
high and noble mission: it is his 
lofty prerogative, as he wanders a 
stranger, and perhaps in rags, to 
preach to the world a mighty lesson 
of enduring faith,—a faith in the 
undying nationality of a country 
which we vainly seek upon the map, 
—a faith in the justice of a God to 
whom his blood has so long vainly 
cried for succour,—a faith in the 
final victory of that right which has 
been so often stricken to the earth. 
Those who once preached a yet sub- 
limer faith were even more despised 
and afflicted than he; but the Polish 
exile, however miserable, he too is 
an apostle. 

To all such we would say, in the 
words spoken on the last anniversary 
of their revolution, by him who is 
now the sole link of communication 
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between their scattered race and the 
governments of Europe—the Prince 
Czartoryski,—* Avoid the seductions 
of anarchy ; strengthen your trust in 
your cause; unite all your prayers 
and secret efforts towards the same 
end. If you neglect this duty, you 
will never be able to undertake any 
thing at home,—you will never be 
able to obtain any support broad. 
No national insurrection can there- 
fore be possible, and, consequently, 
no hope of recovering a free and 
powerful country.” 

If we have lingered over this sub- 
ject, our reason is that it is absolutely 
necessary, in proof of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s impolicy in provoking the 
chances of a French coalition with 
Russia, to shew that the ties of honour 
which bind, or ought to bind France 
to the cause of Poland, are not likely 
to stand in the way of such coalition, 
or to prevent her sacrificing the latter 
for the twentieth time. We have 
dwelt the more on the relations sub- 
sisting between France and Poland, 
because it is impossible to take a mas- 
terly or extensive view of the great 
questions which agitate the nations 
of Europe without bringing the latter 
into consideration. It must be done 
whilst the soil of that country remains 
in all its length and breadth, and with 
its twenty millions of inhabitants, 
nineteen out of whom are dissatisfied 
with their present condition. These 
circumstances, we say, must always 
form an important element in all 
political calculations, until the land 
which was Poland, with its inhabit- 
ants, be submerged in the ocean, or 
swallowed in an earthquake. 

These observations which we have 
made on the present attitude assumed 
by France towards this country are, 
we think, becoming daily of more 
importance, as the rumour gains 
strength, of some modification being 
rendered necessary in the Soult- 
Guizot cabinet. M.Guizot has man- 
fully thrown himself into the breach, 
and fought the good fight against 
those who would renew the worst 
scenes of the most horrible drama 
that fouls the page of history ; and 
will, therefore, probably be the first 
sacrifice. There is no doubt that 
even the Molé administration hesi- 
tated as to whether French interests 
were best promoted by an English 
alliance; and though there can be 
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no question as to what English in- 
terests require, we admit the point to 
be one which may very fairly be 
canvassed by a French statesman. 
Should a favourable opportunity oc- 
cur for making the present hostile 
attitude of France the means of pro- 
moting the long-cherished objects of 
Muscovite ambition, we cannot sup- 
pose the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
likely to delay in offering liberal 
terms to insure that hostile spirit 
being engaged to promote its views. 
By liberal terms, we mean liberal at 
the expense of its neighbours ; whilst 
we are sorry to add, that there has 
been nothing betokening so high a 
principle of action in the diplomacy 
of France for the last ten years, as to 
justify us in supposing that “ liberal 
offers” of that description would be 
refused. Those who are in the habit 
of regarding, with a philosophical 
eye, the strange cycle in which the 
events of history are wont to revolve, 
would not be much startled at hear- 
ing that France had accepted an offer 
of making that very Egypt her own, 
about whose defence she has recently 
blustered so much ; whilst with equal 
liberality she had made Russia a pre- 
sent of Constantinople. Such unprin- 
cipled measuresare, unfortunately, be- 
come too common of late, and in such 
a case Russia would have just as 
much right to accept the sultan’s 
capital from France, as she had to 
receive from the sultan the country 
of the free tribes of Circassia. It is 
not too soon to draw the attention of 
our readers to the fact that, on the 
26th of next June, the treaty of Un- 
kiar Skelessi is to expire. By that 
treaty with the Porte, the latter has 
bound itself, on the demand of Rus- 
sia, to close the straits of the Dar- 
danelles, and not allow any foreign 
vessels of war to enter therein under 
any pretext whatever. These are the 
words of the treaty, and the advan- 
tage thus given to Russia against a 
maritime power like England is so 
prodigious, that we are not to imagine 
Russia would resign it without re- 
luctance. The treaty as originally 
made was to last but for eight years 
from 1833, but the fifth article shews 
what were the intentions of Russia 
at the time of making it. That article 
is as follows :— 

** Article 5th. Although the two high 
contracting parties sincerely intend to 
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maintain this engagement to the most distant 
period of time, yet as it is possible that in 
process of time circumstances may re- 
quire that changes should be made in 
this treaty, it has been agreed to fix its 
duration at eight years from the day of 
the exchange of the imperial ratifications. 
The two parties previously to the expiration 
of that term will concert together, according 
to the state of affairs at that time, as to the 
renewal of the suid treaty.” 


This article requires no comment; 
for it openly announces the intentions 
of Russia. She has cunningly man- 
aged, however, to diffuse a general 
impression that, since the ratification 
of the treaty of last July, she had 
abandoned her design of renewing 
the convention of Unkiar Skelessi. 
We can easily account for this seem- 
ing generosity from the natural hopes 
she must have entertained of the war 
in Syria being prolonged, with such 
alternations of defeat and success as to 
entitle her, under pretext of defend- 
ing the sultan, to pour her troops 
into Anatolia, and environ Constan- 
tinople itself. The Egyptian ques- 
tion, however, though retarded by her 
inflaming the obstinacy of the Porte, 
and inducing the latter to deal harsh- 
ly by Mehemet Ali, may be now 
considered as virtually settled ; and 
the gallantry of our troops by so 
briefly deciding the matter, has com- 
pelled her to seek by other means 
some compensation for what she must 
lose when the treaty of Unkiar Ske- 
lessi expires. The feeling of this 
country has been already so strongly 
expressed on the matter, that we can 
hardly imagine even Lord Palmer- 
ston daring to lend the countenance 
of this country to a renewal of the 
articles of Unkiar Skelessi. But there 
is much for Russia to hope from the 
present posture of affairs in France ; 
much from the paix armée, which 
even Guizot, if he continue in office, 
will be forced to maintain; much 
from the occurrence of some little 
casus belli, such as Count Jaubert so 
devoutly prayed for, and we treat 
but as an idle jest, the foolish asser- 
tion that Russia, baffled in her de- 
signs on Persia, and again baffled 
in Syria, will be content with the 
secondary—we had almost said con- 
temptible—part which she has of 
late been apparently forced to play. 
No! 

We have thus seen that, though 
our arms have triumphed, there is 
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but little on which to congratulate 
ourselves ; unless, indeed, it be that 
we may have hurried on the crisis 
by throwing Russia so far into the 
background for the moment, and 
awakening all the bad feelings of the 
French, as to render it necessary for 
the former to adopt some decisive 
measures to regain her position, 
whilst we supply her with a willing 
ally in the latter. For our parts, 
we prefer to see our foe, than 
remain thus thwarted constantly 
and secretly in all parts of the 
globe. 

Let us now travel further east 
than Syria, and we shall find that we 
are engaged in enterprises in India 
and China which must rouse the 
jealousy and militate against the 
views of Russia. Our successes are 
but so many incentives to her hosti- 
lity. Ina word, whether we regard 
her moral influence, her commerce, 
her manufactures—all that a nation 
is most jealous of, all that a nation 
most naturally seeks to support—we 
shall find that we are at this moment 
unavoidably engaged in schemes 
which, if she consult her own interest, 
she must strenuously oppose. Do we 
blame her ?—Far from it. Every 
government is bound to advance the 
interests of its own subjects in pre- 
ference to those of any other state. 
But our argument consists in this, 
and we cannot conceive a stronger one, 
that if we shew all our deeds to be 
directly subversive of the objects of 
Russian ambition, we are entitled to 
conclude that our alliance with the 
czar exists but on paper, and therefore 
we must be prepared to meet as 
a foe him whom we cannot deem a 
friend. We feel that, in approach- 
ing the question of our Eastern con- 
quests, we are approaching a question 
so stupendous and vast in all its 
details, and one which we must en- 
deavour to compress, a8 We best may, 
into our few remaining pages, that 
we own we shrink before the magni- 
tude of the subject. Let us begin 
with India. 

From the first establishment of 
the English factory at Calcutta, the 
growth of our now prodigious em- 
pire has been rapid beyond all pre- 
cedent ; and, in the millions subjected 
to our rule, English commerce and 
enterprise found a field for their 
exercise, when Napoleon closed the 
Continent against us, and find it now 
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when “ commercial leagues” would 
seek vainly to close it against us again. 
As to the right by which we have ac- 
quired such prodigious acquisitions of 
territory and wealth, we are not now 
going to enter into any disquisition ; 
but we maintain in general that our 
right was as good, if not better, than 
that by which almost all conquests 
have been made ; and, from the year 
1756, when the treachery of Sura- 
jah Dowlah made his destruction an 
act of self-preservation to ourselves, 
down to the present day, we assert 
that conquest has been rather forced 
on us than sought.  Incalculable 
benefits have accrued to the native 
population from the English rule ; 
and whilst we have been thus ex- 
tending our commerce and accumu- 
lating countless riches, we have the 
satisfaction of knowing that millions 
of our fellow-creatures are the better 
and the happier for it. We could 
easily prove our assertions by merely 
quoting the statistical tables, which 
give an incredible decrease of crime 
and increase of comfort and education 
amongst the natives in all the Anglo- 
Indian possessions Much remains to 
be done, yet let us admit that the 
administration of Leadenhall Street 
for the last century has been marked 
by an energy and uprightness never 
surpassed. But was there no other 
country who was at the same time 
seeking to extend her commerce and 
influence in Southern Asia? Was 
there no other country that has been 
unremitting in her efforts, from the 
time of Peter the Great, to open a 
commerce of her own with India? 
Is there not at this moment a country 
which we have detected recently in 
the basest attempts to undermine 
British interests in all the countries 
that border on the Indus? It is 
well-known that there is such a 
country, and that that country is 
Russia. Steadily has she, for the last 
century, pursued her object of ag- 
grandisement in the East ; but as yet 
we have bafiled her. In 1717, Peter 
the Great sent Prince Bekewitch 
with an army to seize the gold 
mines of Chiva, and open a com- 
merce with India; but the expedition 
failed. Thus early may we date her 
efforts. In 1814, by the treaty of 
Goolistan, she formed a defensive and 
offensive alliance with the Persians ; 
and in 1822 the Russian ambassador 
at the court of the latter delivered in 
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a memoir, exciting the Persian mo- 
narch to invade the Turkish domi- 
nions; which act of her representative, 
when brought home to her, she dis- 
avowed and removed her ambassador, 
in the same manner as she more 
recently so shamefully disavowed the 
acts of Count Simonich, who had 
urged the Schah of Persia to the 
attack of Herat, for her mode of policy 
is not of recent origin. Secret articles 
were added to the treaty of Turco- 
mantchai, binding the Persian court 
to find supplies in case a Russian 
army should have occasion to march 
through Persia. But why multiply 
proofs of her unceasing efforts 
to prepare the way, if not for an 
actual invasion of our Indian em- 
pire, at least for the overthrow of 
our commerce and influence with the 
tribes which surround it? Her com- 
merce with Persia and Central Asia 
has been almost entirely supplanted ; 
and English merchandise, cheaper 
and of a superior quality to her rude 
manufactures, has now found its way 
even to the steppes of Tartary. The 
Persian is devoid neither of energy 
nor intellect ; and, in pursuit of com- 
merce, visits Tefflis, Constantinople, 
and India. But he can now purchase 
better and cheaper goods conveyed 
through India, than he can find at 
Tefflis, the chief mart of Russian 
merchandise for Southern Asia. 
When to this we add that Russia, 
more than any other country in 
Europe, endeavours to encourage 
home manufactures, and throws 
every obstacle in the way of English 
commerce, we may form a conception 
of how galling to her government it 
must be to view the markets for her 
industry thus cut off, her merchants 
undersold, and her influence sup- 
planted : and that influence must be 
altogether destroyed, if, by the suc- 
cess of our arms, the English power 
be thoroughly established. Yet at 
this moment our troops are engaged 
in hostilities all round our Indian 
frontier, which must end, if success- 
ful, in making Russia either abandon 
her designs, or conduct them more 
openly and more decisively. Thus 
we have no interests in common in 
India. Let us now turn to China, 
and consider whether our proceed- 
ings there are calculated to cement 
more closely the present hollow 
union between this country and 
Russia, or to render the latter dis- 
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inclined to an offensive and defensive 
alliance with France. 

It would be beside our argument 
to enter on the well-debated contro- 
versy as to the morality of our pre- 
sent expedition against the Celestial 
Empire. As, however, The Times 
has thought proper to dispute this 
point, and as it is one of considerable 
Interest at present, we will turn aside 
for a moment, and consider the chief 
objection of “The Thunderer” to the 
justice of our quarrel. If the truth 
must be told, we think that in the 
present state of morality, which seems 
to pervade nations in most applica- 
tions of international law, such dis- 
cussions seem to us rather futile, and 
we would feel obliged by The Times 
pointing out to us those honourable 
passages in modern history where the 
mere rules of justice dictated the rea- 
sons for undertaking or declining war. 
France pledged herself to Poland,— 
that was a holy, a righteous cause. 

jut France did not go to war for 
Poland, because she did not think it 
her interest. We pledged ourselves 
to preserve the neutrality of Cracow ; 
but we beheld it violated and tram- 
pled on. We did not even protest. 
It did not happen just then to be 
our interest. We kicked Mehemet Ali 
out of Syria, not because he was a 
rebel, but because he was too success- 
ful for our interest; as is proved by 
our leaving him the hereditary go- 
vernment of Egypt, to which he has 
no more right than to Syria, and 
leaving it to him against the wish of 
the sultan, who has the right, ab- 
stractedly, to dictate terms to his 
subject. Thus in Egypt we put 
down rebellion, and in Belgium we 
sanctioned it. Russia joined us in aid- 
ing the Greeks against the same Turks 
(and, by the way, duped us too) ; 
but would Russia join us in aiding 
to free the Circassians? Self-interest, 
we repeat, has been, and will always 
continue to be, the real cause of every 
war. If The Times means to regret 
this fact, so discreditable to human 
nature, we also beg leave to join our 
regrets. The system is very old; 
and so easy is it in any national 
quarrel to have the semblance of 
right on one’s side, that in our opi- 
nion we ought to cashier a foreign 
secretary who understood so ill the 
business for which we paid him as to 
neglect this outward tribute to de- 
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cency. We remember a case some- 
what in point; and the antiquity of 
the precedent, we are sorry to say, 
does not diminish its applicability to 
more modern days. In the early part 
of the thirteenth century, Nasser, a 
caliph of Bagdad, having a quarrel 
with Mohammed, the then ruler of 
Persia and Kandahar, sent a mes- 
senger to the great Zinghis Khan to 
entreat his assistance. Zinghis Khan 
approved of the project of quarrelling 
with Mohammed, but, unluckily, had 
just concluded an alliance with the 
latter. He, however, replied,—* I 
have just concluded a treaty of peace 
with him, therefore it would not be 
consistent to declare war immediate- 
ly; but I will do so the very first 
opportunity, which cannot be at any 
great distance between two great em- 
pires so contiguous to each other.” 
We would ask our modern diplo- 
matists how far they have improved 
on the above frank declaration of 
‘Tartar morality 2? But, as well as we 
remember, The Times argued, in sub- 
stance, that it was not just to try the 
Chinese by a code of international 
law, of which, perhaps, they had 
never heard. Here we join issue 
with that justly respected journal. 
If there be any value in establishing 
a code of international law, it consists 
in making that law universal. With 
respect to international law, all na- 
tions are like a family of individuals, 
subject to a code professed by the 
more powerful majority; and we 
would as soon think of receiving 
from a criminal in a court of justice 
a plea of ignorance of the law he had 
violated as a bar to the infliction of 
the penalty so incurred, as absolve 
the Chinese or any other nation from 
the penalty attached to the breach of 
that international law established 
amongst the majority of nations ; 
whilst, in the case of the Chinese, 
their ignorance has certainly been 
the result of their own voluntary 
seclusion from the rest of the world. 
But to argue this point thoroughly 
would occupy toomuch space. W hat- 
ever may have been the quantity of 
justice originally on the side of the 
Chinese, they most certainly in our 
opinion wantonly threw it away, by 
subsequent disgraceful and unwar- 
rantable outrages on the property 
and persons of British subjects. 

Our readers must look on all this 
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as a long parenthesis. Our business 
is to shew, that as in Europe and 
India, so also in China, we are des- 
tined to feel the presence of our old 
ubiquitous foe. By the last accounts 
our fieet had sailed northward from 
Chusan ; and ere this the British 
standard may have been unfurled 
over the walls of Pekin. Nay, for 
all we know, a simple officer in our 
navy may be at this moment issuing 
his orders to three hundred millions 
from the throne of the Celestial Em- 
peror. But, whatever be the result 
of the expedition, it is surely not 
uninteresting to consider the rela- 
tions of Russia with 
Pekin, and how far they would be 
likely to be affected by our success, 
supposing us successful. 

The proximity of the Russian bor- 
ders to those of the Chinese empire, 
established between the two coun- 
tries an absolute necessity for coming 
to some arrangements as to the com- 
mercial and other intercourse, which 
was thus rendered by their conti- 
guity unavoidable between the sub- 
jects of each nation. Accordingly, 
as early as the year 1728, a very 
curious treaty was signed and agreed 
to by the plenipotentiaries of the two 
empires. ‘The chief portion of the 
treaty is taken up with the descrip- 
tion of the boundaries, which appear 
to have been defined with an accuracy 
that would have reflected credit on a 
conveyancer in the Temple. But 
there are other portions, not merely 
curious, but in reality of great poli- 
tical importance, when we consider 
the degraded position which all other 
nations save the Russians have been 
forced to occupy in their intercourse 
with the Chinese. We shall extract 
portions of the fourth article, which 
cannot but be interesting at this 
moment :— 


“It is agreed to establish a free com- 
merce between the two states. The num- 
ber of merchants who may go every three 
years to Pekin is not to exceed two hundred. 
W ben they are only traders, they are not 
to be maintained, as formerly ; but no tax 
is to be exacted either from the seller or 
from the buyer. When these merchants 
arrive at the frontier, they shall give no- 
tice of it in writing. 
this notice, an officer shall be sent to re- 
ceive and accompany them, for the sake 
of the trade. The merchants are to be 
under the orders of a chief, charged to 
superintend their affairs; and if differ- 
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ences arise between them, he is to settle 
them. Ifthis chief of the merchants be 
a man of high rank, he shall be received 
and treated conformably to his rank. All 
kinds of merchandise m: iy be sold, except 
what is forbidden by the laws of the two 
empires. Besides the commerce carried 
on by the caravans of the two empires, 
houses for ordinary trade shall be esta- 
blished on the respective frontiers, near 
Kiakhta, on the Selengg, and Nibtchoo ; 

which, according as it shall be judg ed 
necessary, shall be surrounded by pali- 
sades and hedges.” 


What a contrast the above declar- 
ation of treating persons of rank con- 
formably to their rank, affords to the 
treatment which all other nations 
have hitherto received at the hands 
of the Chinese! But Russia con- 
trived to obtain yet more. With 
her usual tact, she made religion a 
lever for effecting political purposes 
in China, in the same manner as she 
had used it for furthering revolu- 
tionary objects in Greece, and is at 
this mome nt using it for subverting 
nationality in Poland. Article fifth 
goes on to state that— 

‘The habitation of the Oros in the 
capital (Pekin) shall serve henceforth to 
lod re the Oros travellers. A temple has 
been erected near this habitation. ‘The 
priest who resides in the capital shall 
lodge there, with three other priests to 
assist him. When these latter shall ar- 
rive, they shall be treated like their pre- 
depessera, and emploved in the before- 
mentioned temple. The Oros shall be 
permitted to perform their worship with 
all its ceremonies, and to say their 
prayers. Four Oros boys, acquainted 
with the Russian and Latin lang uages 
and writings ; and two other older ones, 
whom the ambassador of the empire of 
the Oros has left in the capital to learn 
the Chinese language, shall reside in the 
same place: their maintenance shall be 
paid by the government ; and when they 
shall have finished their studies, they 
shall be at liberty to return whenever 
they are summoned.” 


We thus find a free commerce ac- 
corded to Russia with that country 
which so haughtily excluded the 
rest of the world from all but a su- 
burb of one of its numerous cities. 
We find, also, a chapel for the per- 
formance of the rites of the Greek 
religion established in the heart of 
Pekin ; and we know that in the 
archives of St. Petersburg are stored 
the most accurate details, o>tained by 
these means, of the resources of 
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China, doubtless carefully laid by 
till a fitting opportunity for making 
use of that knowledge occur. In the 
year 1767, also, another supple- 
mental treaty was made by orders of 
Catherine the Great; but as it 
chiefly concerns arrangements for 
apprehending the runaway criminals 
of the two nations, we shall not 
weary the reader with any quota- 
tions from it, but turn our attention 
to the commercial advantages which 
Russia has derived from her Chinese 
connexions, and the probable injury 
likely to arise to it from the trade of 
the Celestial Empire being thrown 
open to the enterprise and capital of 
British merchants. The privilege 
above quoted of sending every three 
years a caravan of two hundred mer- 
chants to Pekin has not been much 
used; and Catherine IL. finding 
such caravans not productive of 
much profit, forbad any more to 
be sent at the expense of the 
government, and at the same time 
gave up the trade to private indi- 
viduals; since when it has become 
very extensive. The chief commo- 
dities bartered by the Chinese are 
tea, tobacco, and silk; but though 
the trade is capable of being in- 
creased indefinitely, whilst no other 
competitors are in the market, it rarely 
amounts, in the value of the mer- 
chandise exchanged, to more than a 
million annually. The Russian 
trade in furs and skins has latterly 
declined ; but they have succeeded, 
to a certain degree, in establishing 
one in coarse cloths, manufactured in 
Russia. But though the trade has 
never amounted to any considerable 
value ; yet there is no doubt but 
that vast designs for extending it 
were in agitation. We will quote, 
in corroboration of our statement, 
the following passage from the 
Frankfort Gazette of May 29, 1836, 
and for which we are indebted to 
that valuable miscellany the Port- 
Solio (vol. iii. 416) :— 


“ The middle ages, in which the great 
communications by sea were still un- 
known, principally made use of the free 
cities of Germany as dépéts of com. 
merce. The more England, after becom. 
ing powerful by sea, carried away the 
commerce of the world, the more did 
these cities lose their splendour and 
riches. But certain indications prove 
that the great continent of Asia, which 
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is not accessible by sea, prefers drawing 
its immense supplies from Germany. It 
is well known, also, that a great quantity 
of German cloths, especially of those 
manufactured in Silesia, and other parts 
of Prussia, have entered China through 
the vast territory of Russia.” 


The article next goes on to men- 
tion negotiations then in progress at 
St. Petersburg, under the auspices of 
M. Westphal, and conducted with a 
view to making some arrangement 
foran overland trade, through Russia, 
with China. But all these schemes 
must be abandoned, if we now win 
with our cannon a free intercourse 
for ourselves with that immense 
mart for our merchandise. Never 
were there any two nations on whom 
a mutual free-trade would confer 
such incalculable benefits as this 
country and China. An unfettered, 
yet peaceful, intercourse with the 
three hundred millions to whom ex- 
ternal commerce had been so long 
interdicted, would produce effects on 
the developement of our commercial 
resources which we may seek in vain 
to calculate,—because history can 
produce no precedent of so vast a 
market suddenly thrown open. For 
ourselves, we honestly confess that 
we look on our expedition to China 
as in some degree a crusade for the 
emancipation and future enlighten- 
ment of three hundred millions. We 
do not mean to impute to Lord Pal- 
merston or Mr. Macaulay any such 
romantic intention; but we think 
that, if successful, no matter with 
what objects undertaken, it will 
eventually have that effect. But have 
our statements not led our readers 
already to anticipate that Russian 
jealousy will not be content to look 
on without some effort to thwart us? 
Has she the means of doing so? We 
believe she has the hearty inclina- 
tion, and the means at her disposal 
are simply these. She can send, 
when she pleases, her engineers and 
her officers (first dubbing them 
“ Oros priests,” if she wishes it) to 
organise an effectual resistance to 
the few thousand men whom this 
government can ever hope to send 
to that country, without a further 
too prodigious sacrifice of treasure. 
The Chinese have often shewn them- 
selves no cowards, and are almost all 
devoted to their emperor, or at least 
dread him,—as was proved the other 
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day, when the unfortunate Chinese 
admiral, who commanded at Ting- 
hae, drowned himself on its capture 
by us, in preference to awaiting the 
reproaches of his master. We can- 
not doubt but that on the first de- 
feat endured on the soil of China by 
the “celestial” forces, the emperor 
would gladly avail himself of Russ- 
ian aid to organise his troops, and 
lay down some rational scheme of 
defence. Perhaps he has already 
done so. 

Our readers should be aware that 
Russia has a considerable force on 
the borders of Chinese Tartary, 
officered by Russian lieutenants, and 
composed partly of Cossacks, partly 
of the hardy tribes that inhabit those 
regions, to whose leaders she has 
taken care to distribute the rewards 
of nobility, and badges of distinction 
in proportion to their zeal. These 
forces she can increase ad libitum, 
from the Tsougal, Khori, and other 
tribes, whose forces, when led by 
Zinghis Khan and Tamerlane, passed 
like a whirlwind over the world, up- 
setting in its fury even the chivalry 
of Austria and Poland. Such, we 
say, are her means; as for her in- 
clination to use them, we find the 
answer in the question of, What is 
her interest ? We have endeavoured 
to shew how deeply she is pledged by 
that interest in Europe, India, and 
China, to oppose us; and, in con- 
clusion, we say, that we fear her not. 
Come the contest when it will—and 
we think it hurried on by those very 
measures which the admirers of Lord 
Palmerston imagine have assured us 
peace—come when it will, we can and 
will beat her. But on the head of 
our foreign secretary be the crime — 
for crime it would be—of making 
this country cope with her, aided by 
France. He it is who has causelessly 
stirred up those feelings of bitterness 
and hostile rancour against us which 
Russia may yet turn to her own ac- 
count, and in which she may find an 
indemnity for the failure of her ex- 
pedition to China, and the mortifica- 
tion of her present constrained inac- 
tion. 
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Parliament will soon reassemble, 
and our pen must then be devoted 
more frequently than of late to mat- 
ters of more local interest, though 
perhaps inferior importance. We 
shall, however, never suffer our at- 
tention to be warped from the moye- 
ments of the Russian cabinet, or the 
designs, where our researches can 
trace them, of the “ Knoutocrat,” as 
the lord of “all the Russias” was 
happily styled, not long since, by 
Mr. Campbell, at a dinner of the 
friends of Poland. Perhaps, ere we 
meet our readers next month, a se- 
cond Madame Laffarge may arise, 
and happily engrossing all the sym- 
pathies and passions of our mercurial 
neighbours, leave them none to 
waste on political subjects; for, in 
truth, “ Natio comeda est.” It is 
this want of steadiness, either in 
honesty or deceit, on the part of “ la 
jeune France,” which constitutes our 
chief protection against an open union 
between that country and Russia 
hostile to us. It is a common ob- 
servation, that men of “a certain 
age” have more success with the 
fair than those who may possess a 
greater share of youth and personal 
recommendations, because they are 
safer. Matters, therefore, must, in- 
deed be in extremis, ere the wily ca- 
binet of St. Petersburg entrust 
“young France” with her state se- 
crets, or yield to her curious scrutiny 
the coy treasures of her long-medi- 
tated vengeance. We have endea- 
voured, however, to shew that our 
foreign secretary has busied himself 
so zealously to ensure peace that, in 
all probability, war cannot be long 
deferred. For ourselves, we have 
simply laid a plain narrative before 
our readers of the strong opposition 
of interests that subsists between this 
country and Russia, wherever the 
English flag is unfurled, or the 
Russian eagle soars. When our 
readers have well weighed our state- 
ments, we shall leave to their own 
sound judgment to answer the ques- 
tion, Waar pogs our Russian ALLY 
MEAN TO DO? 
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GO — GOING — GONE! 


BY NIMROD. 


Taere is no word in the English 
language that, in its various signifi- 
cations or tenses, can at all be com- 
pared with the little verb to go. In 
fact, there is no going through—I 
was going to say, no coming into— 
the world without it; for it may be 
said to have reference to our pre- 
existence, as well as to mark its 
close. 

For examples:—The mother of 
man is said to go nine months in 
producing him. If all goes well at 
the birth, she is said, as our gracious 
queen was said, to be going on well. 
Ditto the child; who, before he can 
walk alone, is put into the go-cart. 
He next goes to school; whence, if 
he goes on well, he goes to one of our 
colleges, and passes his “ Little-Go.” 
Should his fortune allow him to keep 
two or three good hunters, and he 
goes well to hounds, he becomes all 
the go in the university —amongst a 
certain class, at least, who go there 
for more purposes than one. 

His next move is into the sporting 
world, determined to go well; he goes 
to Tattersall’s to purchase a particu- 
lar horse, recommended to him by a 
friend who has seen him go well, and 
he arrives in the yard just in time to 
hear the words, “ Going, going, gone.” 
He goes to cover to meet the hounds, 
and hears the halloo, “ Gone away !” 
as the fox breaks, and he goes well 
or otherwise in the run, as his bro- 
ther-sportsmen may determine, or his 
horse be good or indifferent. At one 
fence, however, he distinguishes him- 
self by “ going in and out clever” at 
double posts and rails; and he goes 
clean over a high and strong gate, 
which if he had not cleared would 
have been a near go for his neck. 
At length the hounds come to a 
fault, when the huntsman’s “* Yo— 
Go it!” brings them back to the line 
which the fox has gone; and, to save 
his life, he goes to ground in the first 
earth he finds open. Fox-hunting 
and its et celeras, however, are ex- 
pensive. After “going the pace” for 
some years, he finds he has been 
going too fast; and his friends say 
he is fast going to pot. He thinks 


so too; becomes a harder goer over 
the mahogany than he had pre- 
viously been over the country ; goes 
into a rapid decline; and in six 
months goes the way of all flesh. 
“ Ah,” says one, whilst commenting 
on his end, “such are the conse- 
quences of the way in which he was 
brought up. “ Train up a child in 
the way he should go,” &e. &c. 

The man of pleasure goes every 
where in search of pleasure ; and the 
man of business is always going and 
goes into the Gazette, if things go 
wrong. The young divine goes into 
the church ; the politician goes with 
his party, whether he approves of the 
measure or not ; and the ultra-Radi- 
cal is said to go the whole hog. 

The first word the gamester utters, 
with dice-box in his hand, is, 
“ Here goes a main.” Should he 
play the game of commerce, he wins 
the pool, if he does not go down. 

The litigious man goes to law, and 
his suit goes on or proceeds as cir- 
cumstances may be. God help the 
defendant who lets judgment go by 
default! And he who goes into 
Chancery for justice is lucky if he 
do not go to his grave long before 
the finish of his suit. In this court, 
however, as in others, a sound argu- 
ment is said to go a great way. 

The angry man tells the person 
who importunes him to go about his 
business ; and if that will not do, he 
bids him go to a place that shall be 
nameless—unconscious, perhaps, that 
he may have the start of him in that 
race. 

The quarrelsome man goes out to 
fight, unless some friendly go-between 
settles the dispute by mutual con- 
cessions. The disputer of facts, or 
he who hazards extreme opinions, is 
said to go very far, if he do not go 
beyond his tether. 

Two travellers meet on their jour- 
ney, and the following may be ima- 
gined to be the substance of their 
discourse :— 

“ Did you see Jones ?” asks one. 

“ Yes,” replies the other. “ I met 
him as I was going to Brighton, and 
as he was going back to town; and 
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he was going to tell me how he was 
going on, when the guard cried out, 
‘The coach is going” So I was 
obliged to go without hearing what 
he was going to say.” 

The Irish song says: “ If the coach 
goes at ten, pray, what time goes the 
basket ?” &c. 

Two yokels meet at a fair, and this 
is generally the form of their sa- 
lutation:—“ How goes it, Joe?” 
“ Pretty well, as times 80. How 
goes it with you?” “ Middling; 
but I am going away at saad, 
because I don’t like going with the 
team.” 

Two military officers meet in St. 
James's Street. “ Whither are you 
going ?” asks one. “Iam going to 
the Horse Guards, to see how things 
go on there,’ replies the other. 
“Tll go with you,” resumes the 
first. “ Allons!” adds the second, 
just arrived from France. 

The highwayman goes on the road, 
and robs the first person who goes his 
way; and should he have an accom- 
plice, he goes halves with him in the 
booty. 

The master does not tell his ser- 
vant to get him what he wants, but 
to go and get it; and when the latter 
quits his service, he is said to be going 
away. 

The man of fine feeling, or the 
highly sympathetic lady, cannot bear 
to hear the detail of a case of extreme 
distress. It goes to their hearts ; 
and they go to their bankers to 
relieve it. 

The person labouring under a dis- 
ease, which nothing but the knife 
will cure, goes through a severe 
operation ; and is said to go through 
a great deal. 

“The American, who dashes at every 
thing, is said to go a-head ; and when 
his country improves, it is said to be 
going a-head. 

The shooter’s gun goes off; and 
he is told to go off the manor he 
has gone upon, should he not have 
permission to go over it from the 
owner. 

A first-flight Meltonian is not said 
to ride well, but to go well, after 
hounds. 

A horse is said to go well on the 
road if his paces are true. Ifa race- 
horse, he is said to go on well if his 
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action and constitution are good ; and 
if speedy, he is said to go a good pace. 
If not scratched,* he goes for the 
Derby. 

A tradesman who goes on badly 
goes into the Gazette, and afterwards 
makes another start. 

The incredulous man tells you he 
cannot believe what he hears—that 
it will not go down. If convinced, 
however, of the truth, he often ex- 
claims, “’Tis a pretty go!” 

The man of resolution goes about 
a thing in earnest ; and the school- 
boy goes over his lesson, previous to 
going up before the master; and 
if industrious and clever, he gives 
his class-fellows the go-by. If he 
goes out of bounds, he is punished ; 
and is never so happy in his life as 
on the day on which he goes home. 

The runaway apprentice goes to 

sea. The discontented yokel goes for 

a soldier; and should he desert in 
war, he goes over to the enemy. 
One country goes to war with an- 
other ; and, “ Go it, Ned,” said Wil- 
liam LV. of England to a favourite 
admiral and brother-messmate, when 
about to go to sea upon a secret ex- 
pedition. 

Should a woman make a false step 
in life, she is commonly said to go 
astray :— 


“ Thus, when weak women go astray, 
Their stars are more to blame than they.” 


If a person agree with me in opi- 
nion, he may be said to go with me 
(“ Cato, we all go into your opinion, 
writes Addison) ; and the mention of 
a striking fact goes a great way 
an argument. 

Passing from animate to inanimate 
things, the bell goes for church, as 
also for dinner; the clock and the 
watch go, and go down if not wound 
up; and we often ask, “ How goes 
time?” The wind goes down; and 
so do the sun and moon :— 


“ The moon is down; I have not heard 


the clock ; 
And she goes down at twelve.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 


A ship ready for sea is said to be 
in sea-going order; and when she 
goes to sea, she goes before the wind, 
if the same be fair. When she ar- 
rives in port, she lets go her anchor ; 


* Technical for his not being intended to start. 
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but, unfortunately, she sometimes 
goes to the bottom of the sea, with 
no one left to tell the melancholy tale. 

A place is said to go by such a 
name, and so is a man, who is always 
going until he goes to his last home. 
Exeunt omnes. 

A sovereign goes for twenty shil- 
lings, a shilling for twelve pence, and 
sixteen ounces go to the avoirdupoise 
pound. 

An evil report goes abroad, and 
the malevolent man goes out of his 
way to propagate and exaggerate it. 
But it is written of Fame, that “ she 
gathereth strength in going (vires 
acquirit eundo) ; that she goeth upon 
the ground, and yet hideth her head 
in the clouds. 

The extravagant man goes beyond 
his means; the good-natured man 
goes out of his way to oblige you; 
the dram-drinker takes his go of 
brandy before he goes abroad in the 
morning, and generally goes drunk 
to bed at night ; the bridegroom goeth 
forth from his chamber; and the 
funds go up or down as stock-job- 
bing reports prevail. 

When used imperatively, this little 
restless verb is often applied with 
effect. “ Go, and sin no more,” said 
our Saviour to the woman taken in 
adultery, when he found no one was 
going to accuse her; and to “ the 
woman who loved much,” “ Thy faith 
hath made thee whole: go in peace.” 
“ Go, and on real grief bestow 

The vain effusions of fictitious wo,” 


sings one of our own poets. 

The participles going and gone are 
likewise frequently in our mouths ; 
and the first, in reference to futurity, 
is oftentimes presumptuously applied 
by so frail a being as man, to whom 
the words of a Greek may be ap- 
plied : 

Tloaaw wsragy mids xvAsmos xa} siasos 
axew* 
Anglicé, Many things happen between 
the cup and the lip. 

Examples.—The fidgetty man is 
always going, and the indolent man 
the same. ‘That is to say, the indo- 
lent man is always going to do what 
he never does at all. 

The sprozy man uses this participle 
as an expletive in his discourse, to 
the great annoyance of his hearers. 
“TI was going to remark,” he will say; 
or, what is worse, “ Let me see, what 
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was I going to remark ?” finishing 
with the exclamation of, “ Well, what 
you tell me is extraordinary; I was 
going to say, incredible !” 

The mill is set a-going, as is wo- 
man’s tongue; both difficult to 
stop, when the wind is strong in the 
east. 

“ Come, let us be going,” says the 
first of a party about to break up for 
the evening ; and, as has been already 
observed, Monsieur says, “ Allons !” 

Then make a substantive of this 
participle, and a wide field is entered. 
The going to this place or the going 
to that, may be an act that determines 
a man’s state and station in this world, 
as well as his lot in the next. The 
mere going to a ball, for example. 
How many contracts for a union of 
hearts have commenced during the 
intervals of the merry dance, and 
what tears of repentance have often 
flowed in a short time subsequent to 
the completion of them! The going 
to church to be married — what an 
awful plunge is here taken! and how 
often and cruelly are the hopes of 
the parties blasted when there is 
every appearance of the fullest mea- 
sure of earthly bliss. “ Me married 
one Lady Betty, but, by Gar, me 
never marry another Lady Betty!” 
said a fashionable London dancing- 
master of the last century, who as- 
pired to the hand of an earl’s daugh- 
ter; by which may be implied, that 
equality of rank is one of the chances 
in favour of a happy union in the 
marriage-state. But the going to a 
ball — how changed the scene in one 
respect, and how changed for the 
better! Thirty or forty years back, 
young gentlemen almost considered 
it infra dig. to enter a ball-room 
quite sober; and the same may be 
said of their appearance at the the- 
atre: at both which places gentlemen 
otherwise than sober are now rarely 
seen. The going to the theatre, how- 
ever, at the present day, may be ad- 
mitted as an excuse for an extra 
glass to drown the recollections of 
former scenes. What did I witness 
ten days back in the first theatre of 
our metropolis ?—Shakspeare fiddled! 
Ye gods! could Garrick or John 
Kemble rise from their graves and 
behold this vile prostitution of the 
“immortal bard!” But who in these 
fast times is so slow as to imagine 
that a taste for the legitimate drama 

c 
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can be co-existent with railroad spec- 
ulations, joint-stock companies, and 
all such inroads on the feelings and 
morals of the British people ; or that 
the gingling of horse-bells, or the 
loud cracking of a French postilion’s 
whip, is not more to their taste ? 

The going to church ought to have 
but one signification — the going to 
pray; but such is not always the 
motive of either sex. There is 
often much of the spectatum veniunt, 
amongst men, and the spectentur ut 
ipse amongst women; in fact the 
display of new bonnets and new 
shawls, on pretty persons, has much 
to do with it: and such will be the 
case to the end of time. I well re- 
member, indeed, when my own sisters 
were in their teens, they freely ad- 
mitted that the church they best liked 
to go to was that which was attended 
by the military. 

The going to church in some parts 
of France bids fair to become a mat- 
ter of history; at least I form my 
opinion from what I lately witnessed 
in a neighbouring parish to that in 
which I reside. A few Sundays back 
I entered a country church during 
the morning service, and on a fine 
day, and the amount of the congre- 
gation is soon told. 
the parson; the clerk; a little boy 
employed to ring the little bell, 
sprinkle the holy w water, and do a 
few other odd jobs ; seven women ; 
and two men! What the more sur- 
yrised me on this occasion was, the 
Suanchalen of the fact that the clergy- 
man of this parish is a very accom- 
plished person; and, in appearance, 


reatly superior to the generality of 


his order in these parts. But who 
van be sure the “ going to church” in 
England will be any thing else than 
a matter of history in another cen- 
tury or two? Such most assuredly 
will it only be, should a powerful 
party succeed in the attempt to esta- 
blish their own substitute, which 
God forbid. 

The going to a wedding is generally 
a scene of mirth and glee; but with 
the parties themselves, prize or blank 
is yet to be drawn, and time must be 
allowed for either to turn up. 

The going to a funeral is une autre 
chose —a dull affair, unless in the 
opinion ofa necessitous heir-apparent, 
or the distant relations of a Welsh 
squire, when a capital dinner closes 


It consisted of 
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the scene, and “ the squire’s favourite 
bin” is deeply dipped into on the 
occasion. 

The going to the post-office—what 
a nerve-trying: act on certain occa- 
sions! For example, how awful 
the answer of “ Nothing for you, sir,” 
to a man who has not a shilling in 
his house, in a foreign country, and 
this repeated every day for a week ; 
or, which is nearly as bad, should 
there be something —viz. a lawyer's 
letter, which attracts the eye by its 
peculiarly ungentleman-like super- 
scription. This last-named docu- 
ment, however, on one occasion stood 
my friend. The decease of a dis- 
tant relation was announced to me 
by the family solicitor, in a letter 
which I found at the post-office ; but 
guessing otherwise of the contents 
from its lawyer-like appearance, I put 
it into my pocket, and did not open 
it for at least a period of two months. 
But in what was I benefited? Why 
the fact was, the “ distant relation” 

vas a Welsh nobleman, and I was 
thus saved the expense of a suit of 
mourning for every man, woman, and 
child, in and about my house, which 
assuredly would have been ordered 
on the following day. 

The going to a gaming-house, not 
inaptly changed to the going to a 
hell. I rejoice to think there is 
a considerable diminution of these 
pests to society in my own country ; 
and the pleasure is enhanced by the 
belief that the exposure by my pen 
of the villanies practised in them, 
through the medium of the columns 
of Fraser's Magazine, in part con- 
tributed to this desirable end. 

The going to gaol. Dreadful must 
be the effect of this necessary opera- 
tion of retributive justice on the hu- 
man mind under ordinary circum- 
stances ; but how grating to the soul 
of a first-class criminal must that 
sound be when the key of the barred 
and bolted door is turned upon him 
as he has passed it,—conscious that ei- 
ther his liberty or his life is no longer 
under his control. But, thanks to 
the spread of better feelings, there 
will soon be less of this “ going to 
gaol” in England, for other causes 
than flagrant crime, than there has 
heretofore been; and, in truth, the 
inhuman practice has existed too 
long. Iam resident amongst a po- 
pulation of at least two hundred 
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thousand natives of this part of 
France, and the several prisons of the 
four equi-distant towns of the de- 
partment in which they are situated 
do not contain more than one pri- 
soner for debt in each. 

The going to be hanged. How 
horrifying must be the summons 
from the “ steely gaoler” to the con- 
demned malefactor,—* It is time for 
you to rise ;” in other words, “ Get 
up to be hanged!” Can we wonder 
at the attempt that has been often 
made, and now and then with suc- 
cess, to render the summons to be 
made in vain? Certainly not; and 
it is gratifying to know that the all- 
powerful cause for this sad alterna- 
tive is every day losing ground in 
the opinion of the public, and that 
other effective punishments are about 
to be substituted in its stead. 

But there is something in the pro- 
gress of the criminal from the gaol to 
the gallows, and from the gallows to 
eternity, which I can never help 
associating with a less serious, though 
often difficult, affair.—the bringing 
the race-horse to the post, and, in 
the language of his trainer, right fit 
to run. The one is tried, so is the 
other ; the one is sweated, so is the 
other ; and when the awful moment 
arrives, each is pronounced quite fit, 
—the one “ to run for a man’s life,” 
to use a trainer’s expression; the 
other, to forfeit his in the most ig- 
nominious manner in which a man 
can die. And although the associa- 
tion between man and the brute—the 
brute having the best of it—ends 
here, I have another remark to offer 
on the condemned criminal pro- 
nounced “quite fit to die.” He is 
pronounced such from high autho- 
rity—the minister who absolves him ; 
and such he may be by repentance 
and prayer. But we hear more than 
this, and from still higher authority. 
The criminal is told, and through 
the medium of the press the public 
are told, that his happiness hereafter 
is to be great in proportion as his 
crimes here have been great. (The 
passage I allude to is too familiar to 
require being produced.) For my 
part, I have always doubted the effect 
of this assurance on uneducated 
minds, which, it is but natural to 
imagine, may construe it thus. <A is 
the truly good man, who needs no 
repentance. Is his reward to be in- 
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ferior to that of B, the villain who 
has only ceased from his villanies 
when the law has arrested his hand, 
and who may have turned repentant 
at the eleventh hour? But there 
ever has been much of disgusting 
cant in the annals of the press-room 
and the halter. How many scores of 
criminals have asserted on the scaf- 
fold that they have died happy,—in 
other words, with a lie in their 
mouth! 

The going to Heaven. Ah! could 
we be but quite sure that the noble 
and magnificent description of these 
celestial regions will be realised to 
us hereafter, who would incur the 
remotest chance of not securing to 
himself an eternal inheritance of such 
superfluity of pleasures? Fortunate, 
however, is it for society that the 
great bulk of mankind implicitly be- 
lieve in the promises held forth ; 
and there is scarcely a race of bar- 
barians or savages on earth who 
have not imagined an Elysium of 
their own, with different mansions 
for different deserts. The best of us, 
however, cling to this world and its 
enjoyments, as nature, no doubt, in- 
tended we should do; and thus we 
find Virgil humorously describing 
the souls of the happy in the Elysian 
fields, as eager to drink of the wave 
that was to restore them to this mor- 
tal coil. 

The going to hell. 

«Oh name it not,— 
The very mention makes my blood run 
cold!” 

The little participle gone has, now 
and then, a startling effect on the 
human ear: as for example. A 
creditor walks from one end of Lon- 
don to the other to see his debtor, 
who has promised to pay him on 
that day ; and he is told by his ser- 
vant that his master is gone out of 
town, and he does not exactly know 
where he is gone, or when he may 
return. A traveller has paid inside 
fare from London to Edinburgh, and 
finds, on his arrival at the coach- 
office, that the coach is gone. A sick 
person is said to be far gone in a 
decline ; the amorous swain far gone 
in love; and Shakspeare tells us, that 
the man who 
‘* Drew Priam’s curtain in the dead of 

night, 

And would have told him half his Troy 

was burnt,” 
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was dead in look, and wo-begone. 
The confirmed drunkard is said to be 
too far gone to be reclaimed, even by 
that essence of humbug, teetotalism ; 
and an ugly report had gone abroad 
that the President steamship had 
gone to the bottom of the Atlantic, 
whereas it proved that she had merely 
gone back to New York for coals. 
Then the little mongsyllable is 
sometimes used to denote the final 
parting of soul and body. “She is 
gone, sir!” whispered his butler into 
the ear of his master, a Welsh squire, 
in my presence, during dinner ; 
“ twenty minutes past four o'clock !” 
“Ts she, by Jove!” replied the 
squire ; “ then you shall have your 
picture taken to-morrow in a full 
suit of mourning :” which was done. 
The departed soul, so emphatically 
said to be gone to her last home, was 
that of the squire’s wife, from whom 
he had long been separated, but to 
whom he had long paid a large an- 
nual sum. 

Then this little emphatic word 
affords me an anecdote of another 
squire. Some years back, a gentle- 
man of high connexions and large 
possessions in the county of Salop, 
but whose mind was not so well fur- 
nished as his coffers—a common case 
with country squires of by-gone days 
—had a strange penchant for going 
to bed in the houses of his friends in 
his neighbourhood, and there would 
he lie to the extent of three whole 
weeks! On one occasion, he knocked 
at the door of a gentleman in a 
neighbouring town, in whose house 
he had already twice couched him- 
self for several consecutive weeks ; 
when orders were given to the ser- 
vants to take care and stop him out, 
by telling him none of the family 
was at home. The repeated answer, 
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however, of the footman, of “ Gone 
out, sir,” to his inquiries after the 
family —from the father to the 
youngest of the household—so en- 
raged this bed-loving squire, that he 
thus let fly at him :—‘“ You scoun- 
drel!” said he, “ I suppose you will 
next tell me all the fires are gone 
out J” 

Having gone over my ground so 
far, and to the best of my ability, 
with the various significations of the 
little verb to go, I take my leave, 
with asking Mr. George Robins, the 
auctioneer, if the English language 
contains two more valuable ones to 
him, or more powerful ones in them- 
selves, than the little participles 
going and gone? What millions 
worth of property, both real and 
personal, are annually directed in 
their course by the sanctioned accep- 
tation of these words, when pro- 
nounced from the rostrum of a well- 
spoken auctioneer, accompanied by a 
gentle tap of his little ivory hammer, 
— Going —going —gone! 'To you, 
my lord,” says the said auctioneer, 
with a smirk on his face; “ your 
lordship has a great bargain :” whilst 
to the quondam possessor of the old 
family estate, never till now irreco- 
verably gone, it is any thing but a 
joke,—both the words and the tap 
go deep into his soul. 

The preterite went, howsoever 
irregularly derived, is occasionally 
applied with much force, and no 
where more so than in the beautiful 
simplicity of the sacred writers. 
“ What went ye out into the wilder- 
ness for to see ?” asked our Saviour 
of the multitude, — “ A reed shaken 
with the wind?” Again,—‘“ And 
when she [Mary, the mother of 
Jesus] had so said, she went her way.” 
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CUAPTER IV. POISONING. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THERE is no case, perhaps, in the 
records of criminal convictions, so 
completely wrapped in obscurity, or 
one that drags after it so many pain- 
ful considerations, as the one we are 
about to lay before our readers. 

The case occurred a quarter of a 
century ago ; and is interesting as an 
illustration of the modifications of 
our jurisprudence within that period 
of time. It presents also the conso- 
latory reflection, that it is scarcely 
possible such a case can recur in 
this country. Both judges and juries 
are now more careful than formerly ; 
and the higher authorities now en- 
tertain considerations of any subse- 
quent matter after conviction, which 
may arise to throw doubts on_ its 
correctness ; and, in accordance with 
the spirit of our constitution, inva- 
riably grant the convict the benefit 
of such doubts. 


Four members of a respectable fa- 
mily, residing in the city of London, 
were one day seized with illness im- 
mediately after dinner; one, a ser- 


vant, was the most affected. The 
last food they had partaken of was 
yeast dumplings, made by the ser- 
vant who was indisposed; and by 
her also eaten of more freely than 
by the others. They ultimately all 
recovered ; but those of the family 
that did not eat of the dumplings had 
no symptoms of indisposition. Two 
days after the attack of illness her 
master caused (her the servant) to be 
apprehended, on a charge of having 
put arsenic into the dumplings, with 
an intent to poison the whole of his 
family. 

From the moment the girl was 
charged with the crime she affirmed 
her innocence : she never for a mo- 
ment faltered in her denial of hav- 
ing perpetrated such a diabolical act. 
She was a remarkably shrewd girl, 
twenty-one years of age, of a lively 
disposition, very communicative, and 
courted as much as possible investi- 
gation ; she was also handsome, and 
this made her an object of peculiar 
interest. She admitted that she made 
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the dumplings ; but alleged her utter 
ignorance of the method by which 
the family were poisoned. When 
conveyed to prison, she was still la- 
bouring under the severe effects of 
the poison ; notwithstanding, she em- 
ployed her time in addressing letters 
to her parents and friends, declaring 
her entire innocence. These letters 
were written in a manner and style 
far above that which might have 
been expected from one in her class 
of life. She entreated those she ad- 
dressed to suspend their judgment, 
and not to abandon her, as on her 
trial she should establish her inno- 
cence. In a letter, announcing her 
imprisonment to her lover, she 
writes :-— 

“* You may be truly surprised at my 
not writing or sending to you; but, no 
doubt, you have heard what has hap- 
pened to me. I now lie ill at the in- 
firmary sick-ward at the Clerkenwell 
prison. The explanation is this:—On 
last Tuesday week I had some yeast- 
dumplings to make: there was some- 
thing in them, it now appears, which I 
can’t answer for. At all events, they 
made four of us ill, including myself — 
dangerously ill; and because | made 
them, they suspected that I had put 
something into them, of which charge I 
assure you | am perfectly innocent. But 
I expect I shall be cleared on Thursday, 
if I am well enough to attend. My mo- 
ther attends me three times a-day, and 
brings me every thing I can wish for. 
But, Edward, 1 shall never be right or 
happy again, when I think that 1 was in 
prison. But, if I were to die, I still 
should be happy to think I die innocent.” 


After several hearings before the 
magistrate, it appeared that so little 
did that functionary think of the 
charge, that he ordered a very 
trifling amount of bail to be taken 
for her appearance. As, however, 
the session was near at hand, her 
father, in order to save expense, 
persuaded her to forego the offer of 
liberation for only a few days. 
While she was in prison, awaiting 
her trial, a report was current that 
‘she had attempted the lives of an- 
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other family in a similar manner ; 
and also that she had tried to cut 
the throat of another mistress. 

It was not until after the order ar- 
rived for her execution that any per- 
son, competent to trace the origin or 
investigate the truth of these reports, 
interfered, or interposed on her behalf, 
when they were traced to a barber's 
shop in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the prosecutors (for there were 
two, father and son, each having a 
family living in the same house). 
It turned out, on inquiry, that some 
man had said, while under the oper- 
ation of being denuded of his beard, 
that he knew a family that was poi- 
soned in the same way. On this 
another customer said, “ Yes, and I 
know a lady whose servant wanted 
to cut her throat.” Report took up 
these observations, and in a few 
hours laid them at the door of this 
ill-fated young girl. 

To change the face of the world 
by a convulsion i is but the work of a 
moment. Such, however, is the hardi- 
hood of man, if he himself escape the 
havoc, his dwelling is reared amidst 
the very scene of desolation. He 
ploughs, he sows, he awaits in 
thoughtless security to reap the 
harvest of his labours. The results 
follow ; and he or his posterity, or 
both, perish. 

This is the type of the moral world. 


To cut off or desolate the happiness of 


a fellow-creature needs but a word, 
trumpeted by report; in which the 
multitude seldom fail to join, and 
thus countenance a practice which 
renders each individual liable to be 
destroyed the next moment by the 


same weapon, namely, the breath of 


slander :— 


“ Every accusation,” says the pro. 
found Barrow, “ should be deemed null, 
until both as to matter of fact and in 
point of right it is fairly proved true. 
It sufficeth not to presume it may be so. 
To say, It seemeth thus, doth not sound 
like the voice of a judge. * * * Itisarule 
of equity and humanity, built upon plain 
reason, that a nocent person should be 
permitted to escape than an innocent 
should be constrained to suffer: for the 
impunity of one is but an inconvenience ; 
the suffering of the other is a wrong. 
The punishment of the guilty yieldeth 
but a remote probable benefit ; the afflic- 
tion of the blameless involveth a near 


certain mischief, 


Human life is made up of error, 
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for it is the lot assigned to man with 
his being. Happily, both in a judi- 
cial and moral (perhaps, also, in a 
political) sense, this truth is every 
day becoming more generally known. 
It is not many years since that the 
public press could not permit.a cri- 
minal case that excited public in- 
terest to pass on to the supreme 
tribunal for ultimate investigation, 
without becoming partisans, and 
thereby laying before the public, 
previously to trial, accounts of the 
accused’s career in life, in which 
only such acts got into circulation 
as tended to shew the qualities that 
supported their prejudication of in- 
dividuals. Tempora mutantur, et nos 
mutamur in illis. The press ought to 
endeavour to teach the public, in all 
vases of criminal charges, however 
horrible in their nature, to suspend 
its judgment till a jury has given a 
verdict on the question of guilt or 
innocence ; and this duty it is the 
especial business of the press to la- 
bour to perform in proportion to the 
atrocity of the charge. ‘To vituperate 
the defenceless, or to calumniate those 
charged with guilt, cannot be just or 
generous. ‘The convicted have no 
retreat from infamy, however inno- 
cence may enable them to bear the 
punishment awarded them with for- 
titude. Such considerations should 
restrain all persons from putting 
forth one loose or vague remark, 
or, indeed, any remark ex curia, on 
a case while on its journey through 
the regular course of legal inves- 
tigation. 

These observations may be toler- 
ated in this place, although they are 
but so many truisms, because, up to 
the period of a recent case of an 
atrocious and deliberate murder, the 
press seldom failed to supply the vi- 
tiated taste of the vulgar with details 
which ought not at any time to be 
published, or, if published, ought to 
be in subdued terms. At the same 
time, they were of such a nature as 
could not fail both to prejudge and 
prejudice all persons against the 
accused. 

In the case of the hapless girl 
accused of poisoning, the outcry on 
the enormity of the crime, and the 
liability of all families to be poi- 
soned by servants possessed of vin- 
dictive feelings, absolutely occasioned 
a domestic panic throughout the me- 
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tropolis and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts. There is, however, in every 
society a sufficient admixture of hu- 
manity to counteract the effects of 
the careless or unthinking, and even 
of the wickedly disposed ; but in cases 
of erroneous convictions, snatched 
from a jury with the public at their 
backs in full cry, the interposition 
of humanity generally comes too late. 
It was so in this case. Several active 
members of the Society of Friends, 
at the eleventh hour, were deeply 
persuaded of the girl’s innocence, 
and traced all the reports against 
her till they evaporated them into 
idle talk about other cases that hap- 
pened years previously, and in con- 
sequence prepared a petition to be 
presented to the pardoning powers. 
In short, they neglected no measure 
which the exigencies of the case 
seemed to demand. Application after 
application was made to the secre- 
tary of state; but every messenger 
or applicant came back re infecta.* 
Rumour, with her hundred tongues, 
had raised up a barrier which re- 
quired much time to penetrate and 
overthrow ; and the young creature 
was now under orders for execution, 
the order for which the recorder who 
tried her had brought down (Sir J. 
S.), of whom, in reference to this 
case, we shall have to speak pre- 
sently. 

She immediately announced her 
coming fate to her parents by an 
emphatic letter, in which she de- 
clared she was murdered, and with 
unabated resolution asserted her in- 
nocence ; entreating them to believe 
her, and from this derive consolation, 
as she had done; adding, that it was 
her stronghold. On the morning 
following, however, she said she was 
very unhappy at the thought of suf- 
fering innocently herself, and at the 
thought of her mother being unable 
to survive the shock. She never 
ceased to complain of the hardship 
of not being allowed a counsel to 
plead for her. Her parents, although 
poor, had raised five pounds to give 
to Mr. Alley, who attended to watch 
the case. ‘These uninformed people, 
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like tens of thousands before them, 
had raised the money under a con- 
fident impression that the counsel 
they paid would have been allowed 
to plead and comment on the evi- 
dence for and against them. It was 
formerly truly distressing to witness 
the disappointment of prisoners at 
the bar when they learned, for the 
first time, that although they had 
employed a counsel he could not 
plead for them. The guilty, when 
this was made known to them, gene- 
rally abandoned themselves to despair. 
Not so in this case, for the prisoner’s 
energies seemed to rise as her props 
of support were removed from her. 

In the family which she was ac- 
cused of attempting to poison were 
two apprentices, one of whom par- 
took of the dumplings, while the 
other did not; but, strange enough, 
the latter was not brought forward. 
The prisoner appeared to see the 
necessity of his being in attendance, 
and said, in the course of the trial, 
“ My lord, please to call the appren- 
tice.” The apprentice was called, but 
it was the other; when she exclaimed 
three times over, with amazing force 
of speech, “ Not him, my lord !—not 
him, but the other! I want the 
other ; I have something to ask him.” 
Notwithstanding this earnest demand, 
the boy was not called. 

No case that ever occurred at the 
Old Bailey, or perhaps in any other 
court, so strongly illustrates the ef- 
fect of prejudice against a prisoner, 
or is so fit a case to make special re- 
cord of, for the purpose of guarding 
against similar errors; and the more 
so as the innocence of the sufferer, it 
has been publicly stated, has since 
been established by a death-bed 
confession. 

The leading points on the trial 
against the prisoner were, that she 
had quarrelled with her mistress ; 
that there was in a drawer a paper 
of arsenic, on which was written 
“ noison ;” that this was kept by the 
prosecutors to destroy rats and mice, 
who attacked the parchment and 
vellum—articles of value to them, 
being law-stationers; and that she 


* The office of home secretary was filled at that period by as humane a nobleman 
as ever graced the station, which bestows the power of wielding the royal prerogative 


over life and death. No! 


there was not any want of humanity —no want of a sense 


of justice. On the contrary, it was a high sense of justice which induced the noble- 
man in question, with tears in his eyes, to refuse the extension of the royal prerogative 


in this instance. 
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(the accused) had access to this 
drawer, as well as all the other in- 
mates of the house, including another 
female servant, who, at dinner time, 
on the day of the poisoning, left the 
table, and refused to partake of the 
dumplings, which the prisoner ate of, 
and was in consequence the most 
affected of any of the family. 

On the trial there was no proof 
that arsenic formed a constituent of 
the dumplings. It was sworn that 
the dumplings were black and heavy ; 
and that the knives which were used 
when eating them were stained black. 
After conviction, several scientific 
gentlemen made experiments, and 
incontrovertibly proved that arsenic 
had not the effect of turning knives 
black, not even when immersed in 
large quantities of it for a consider- 
able length of time. Further, it was 
subsequently proved, by a series of 
experiments, that the mixture of ar- 
senic with dough does not prevent 
its rising —not even if mixed in pro- 
portions of two-thirds of the former 
with one-third ofthe latter Arsenic 
is not an alkali, and therefore is in- 
capable of saturating carbonic acid 
gas, from the extrication of which 
the dough rises.* 

There were two other remarkable 
features in the trial. The girl af- 
firmed that she was absent from the 
kitchen while the dough was at the 
fire rising, attending the delivery of 
a chaldron of coals. This was nega- 
tived by her mistress and the only 
apprentice who was brought forward, 
both of whom positively swore “that 
the coals did not come in the day of 
the poisoning.” After the order for 
execution came, but not before, the 
vendor of the coals was applied to, 
when his books proved the unhappy 
girl to be right, and the mistress and 
apprentice to be wrong ;—to such 
lengths of error will the desire to 
avenge a supposed injury carry pro- 
secutors and witnesses. 

Another remarkable feature in 
this trial was, that although it was 
at the time supposed to be intricate 
and complex, the recorder presided 
on it; an individual who was known 
never to allow himself to presume 
the innocence of a prisoner when 
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placed before him at the bar, but 
one who in all cases thought it his 
duty, from long habit, to labour for 
a conviction. “In the plenitude of 
his optimism,” says a writer of his 
day, “ he maintained that our cri- 
minal code was the best of all pos- 
sible codes ; that the sessions’ house 
in the Old Bailey was the most im- 
maculate of courts; that the juries 
who commonly assembled there were 
the most discriminate of all possible 
juries; and that he, as municipal 
judge, was the most enlightened and 
patient, the most dignified and libe- 
ral, of all possible judges.” Yet this 
extraordinary case is reported to 
have been despatched in a manner, 
and within a space of time, little 
differing from those occurring in an 
ordinary quarter session on minor 
offences. Indeed, were it prudent 
now to indulge in a more enlarged 
review of this trial, and to consider 
the concatenation of circumstances 
sworn to, and the consistency of the 
evidence, the conclusions would be 
of an awful and alarming nature, 
were there now any danger of trials 
in future being similarly conducted. 

The unhappy girl appears to have 
been throughout unconscious of her 
danger, and of her all but destitute 
means of defence. She wrote in one 
of her letters,—“ But, thank God! 
I shall stand my trial at the Old 
Bailey, where I shall have a coun- 
sellor to plead for me; so I have 
nothing to fear.” If, indeed, a coun- 
sel had then been allowed to plead 
for her, there is now little doubt but 
she would have been acquitted. 

It is a fact which stands on record, 
to the eternal disgrace of a muni- 
cipal judge of this enlightened city, 
that a gentleman had prevailed on 
the prosecutors to sign a petition for 
sparing the life of this girl, which 
promise they subsequently refused 
to carry into effect, because the 
judge who presided on the trial 
called at their house and told them 
“they must not do it.” 

The same judge, when waited on 
by the respectable scientific gentle- 
men who had made the experiment 
before mentioned on the effects of 
arsenic on knives and dough, said, 


* The recent trial of Madame Laffarge affords a striking proof of the failure of all 
former processes for detecting arsenic in a dead subject. 
whose evidence was clear, scientific, and decisive, seems to be alone entitled to con- 


fidence. 


The new process of Orfila, 


Its delicacy and certainty are alike remarkable. 
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in reply to their statement, that “ he 
did not believe them,” although the 
experiments were offered to be re- 
peated in his presence. 

The sarcastic lines of Savage may 
be appropriately applied to this muni- 
cipal judge :— 

“ Of heart 
head ; 

In history, rhetoric, ethics, law unread. 
* o . * 


impure, and impotent of 


Form'd to make pleaders laugh, his non- 
sence thunders, 

And lone juries breathes contagious 
blunders.” 


All, all, stood condemned who before 
him stood arraigned. 


** After his harsh harangue, 


E’en innocence itself must hang.” 


The girl herself addressed this judge 
by letter, pointing out the incongrui- 
ties in the evidence, and entreated 
him to review the case. She also ad- 
dressed the lord-chancellor and the 
secretary of state, entreating the same 
favor. 

Lord Kenyon once forcibly ex- 
pressed his opinion on this head. 
“ Tf,” said his lordship, on the trial 
of a person convicted of a capital 
crime, “circumstances came out 
which warranted the judge to sup- 
pose that the conviction was founded 
on erroneous principles, it became 
his duty to respite the convict. 
This has been done from time to 
time, from year to year; if he neg- 
lected this duty, the convict was 
murdered, which was in the contem- 
plation of the law a high offence ; 
and the judge guilty of such an act 
of criminal neglect, instead of being 
suffered to go in state to West- 
minster Hall the next morning, 
ought to be seized in his fur robes, 
dragged from the seat of justice, and 
hurried to that dungeon in which 
the unfortunate sufferer had lingered 
the last hour of his existence.” 

What makes this case still more 
anomalous and explicable is, that an 
affidavit was made and laid before 
the authorities, that one of the pro- 
secutors was insane,—having called, 
previously to the trial, on a friend, 
and entreated him to place him under 
restraint, or, as he said, he should 
destroy both his wife and himself. 
This was proved by a Mr. Gibson ; 
in consequence of which the Rev. 
Dr. Perkins, the prince regent’s 
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chaplain; Mr. Corbyn, the respect- 
able chemist in Holborn, held con- 
ferences with the ordinary and the 
city authorities ; but it was all of no 
avail,—for, in twelve hours after 
this proof to the recorder, the girl 
was executed. 

In consequence of her knowledge 
that the reverend ordinary was inti- 
mate with the prosecutor's family, 
she declined his offices as much as 
possible, and was attended princi- 
pally by a layman, who administered 
to her spiritual advice with appa- 
rently good effect. She read with 
diligence and interest Drelincourt on 
Death, Sherlock on the Happiness of 
Good Men after Death, Dodd s Prison 
Thoughts, &c. 

She was very much annoyed by 
the prosecutor bringing a female to 
see her in prison, and pointing her 
out as the person he had prosecuted, 
and caused to be convicted. The 
female came from Bath, and said in 
her (the prisoner's) hearing, that 
she once had aservant who attempted 
to poison her, and she thought there 
was a likeness between them. Her 
husband also came into Newgate the 
next day, when he behaved so ab- 
ruptly, that he was turned out. 

“ It is bad enough,” said the con- 
demned girl, “ to be found guilty of 
a crime I never committed ; but it is 
cruel, indeed, to be charged with 
poisoning a family I nev er saw, and 
at a place I never lived in.’ 

On the Sunday the condemned 
sermon was to be preached, an im- 
mense concourse of persons assem- 
bled at Newgate ; the text was taken 
from Rom. vi. 21: “ What fruit had 
ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed? for the end of 
those things is death.” She fainted 
several times during the sermon; 
from which some persons, in an un- 
Christian spirit, inferred her guilti- 
ness : but fora young girl of twenty- 
one years of age, highly susceptible 
in her nature, to faint’ under such 
circumstances can be no matter of 
surprise. 

On Tuesday morning, she took a 
last farewell of her father, whom she 
exhorted to behave with fortitude ; 
then, throwing her arms round her 
mother, exclaimed, “ Mother, this, 
the only one of ten of your chil- 
dren alive, is doomed to die by the 
hands of the hangman to-morrow 
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morning!” The scene affected all 
present so much, that, one by one, 
they withdrew, leavi ing the gaolers to 
separate them, which was only 
effected by what may be designated 
rude violence. After this painful 
interview, she soon recovered her 
firmness, saying to the gentleman 
who attended to prepare her for the 
coming event,—* Come, sir, assist an 
innocent girl in offering up prayers 
to God, to grant her firmness to the 
end.” The gentleman she addressed 
prayed and “read with her till six 
o'clock. She went to bed at nine, 
and was fast asleep at eleven, in 
which state she remained till four the 
following morning, although the pri- 
son was agitated the whole of the 
night in expectation of a reprieve. 
At four, she arose, carefully washed 
herself, particularly her feet; gave 
the women who attended her, each, a 
lock of her hair; and then seated 
herself on the bench of her cell, 
with her head reclined on her hand, 
in apparent dejection. At six o'clock, 
the Rev. Mr. Vazic arrived, to attend 
her; but for some time she was un- 
conscious of his presence. About 
seven, she was evidently faint and 
exhausted; on being somewhat 
aroused, she passed her hand over 
her eyes, as if to wipe away a mist. 
“TI am _ bewildered —it ’s like a 
dream,” she said. After dressing 
herself in the clothes in which she 
intended to suffer, she recovered, and 
became quite resigned. Being so- 
licited to pray, she replied, “ I can- 
not speak, sir; but I pray from my 
heart. I am satisfied to leave the 
world ; it is at best vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. But it is a cruel thing 
to die innocently ; yet I freely for- 
give every one, and die in iestey 
with all the world, but cannot for- 
get my injured innocence.” 

As the clock struck eight, she was 
again pressed to pray, to which she 
replied, “‘ Have we time, sir?” then, 
deliberately removing her gown, 
that it might not be soiled, she knelt 
down. During prayers, the officer 
tapped at the door ; when she arose, 
approached him with a smiling coun- 
tenance, and inquired if he was 
ready. She then lifted up the sash 
of the window, and, looking through 
at the prisoners, who, though locked 
up, had mounted their different win- 
dows, to see her go out to die, she 
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kissed her hand to them, and said, 
cheerfully, “* Good-by! good-by !” 
Now came the moment which tests 
the most stolid, or the bravest, in 
facing death. She was led to the 
spot where the man is seen with 
cords in his hand, who proceeded to 
pinion her arms, and fasten the 
wrists together; after which, he 
placed the fatal cord round her 
waist. Her fortitude at this trying 
juncture of the ceremony surprised 
those who had been long accus- 
tomed to witness these appalling 
scenes, of preparing human beings 
for a violent death. Not a tear 
started from her eye, nor did her lip 
quiver for an instant, nor was a fea- 
ture changed, nor a muscle of her 
countenance moved. Seeing Old- 
field, one of the men appointed to 
die at the same time, standing al- 
ready bound, she said, “ Oh, Old- 
field, I trust and hope you are going 
to heaven!” This young man, w ho 
had since his condemnation, become 
exceeding penitent, had written her 
a letter, exhorting her to address 
herself to the Almighty for support 
under her heavy affliction, and for 
mercy and forgiveness through the 
Saviour; to which she had replied 
in a reciprocal strain. At this mo- 
ment, the gentleman who had at- 
tended her, calling her by name, ad- 
dressed her in a solemn manner, ad- 


juring her, in the name of God, be- 


fore whose presence she was about to 
appear, if she knew any thing of the 
crime for which she was about to 
suffer, to make it known. Lord 
Yarmouth, the sheriffs, and others, 
were present. She replied with 
firmness, “ Before God, I solemnly 
protest I die innocent!” The pro- 
cession then moved on through the 
dark passages, the walls reverberating 
the ordinary’s distinct enunciation of 
the words, “I am the resurrection 
and the life!” At the words, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” 
Oldfield exclaimed, “So do I, in- 
deed!” The gentleman by her side 
then inquired, if she, too, believed. 
She answered, “ Yes! and I feel 
happy. P 

The ordinary again stopped her at 
the foot of the scaffold, and re- 
minded her that it was the last mo- 
ment. She answered, with great 
firmness, “ I am going to die, and as 
a dying person I declare, to that 
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God before whom I shall appear 
very shortly, I die innocent! And, 
mark my words, sir, God will con- 
vince you,” addressing those around 
her, “by a circumstance this day.” 
“ How do you know?” inquired the 
ordinary. She’ , Teplied, “I hope 
God will do so.” “ Yes,” said the 
ordinary, “ you hope; but you said 
God would make it known.” “ Well, 
sir,” she replied, “1 hope he may—I 
wish he may. 

This sad sacrifice to the bad ad- 
ministration of the law was dressed 
in a white muslin worked gown, and 
a worked muslin cap, bound with 
white satin riband ; she wore a white 
riband round her waist, pale lilac 
boots; and was on the whole, as re- 
gards her appearance, peculiarly in- 
teresting. She was the first to as- 
cend the scaffold, walking as if in 
abstract thought. The ordinary 
stood opposite to her; the hangman 
behind her, who took a white cotton 
nightcap from his pocket, and at- 
tempted to draw it over her face, 
but it was too small. He then tied 
a white muslin handkerchief over 
her face ; but thinking that not suffi- 
cient, he produced a pocket handker- 
chief which had been used. She 
then exclaimed, in evident disgust, 
‘** Pray do not put it on—pray do 
not—pray do not let him put it on!” 
The reverend Mr. Vasic wished her 
sense of cleanliness not to be offended ; 
but, as no one could interfere in 
such a matter, the handkerchief re- 
mained on. She then begged that 
the ordinary would inform her of the 
moment the drop was about to fall. 
Oldfield, who had obtained permission 
to die next to her, walked cheerfully 
up to her, and conjured her not to 
let the last moments escape without 
communicating what she might have 
on her mind. She then expressed 
the composure of her thoughts; but 
at this critical moment, with won- 
derful energy, again protested her 
innocence. ‘The reverend Mr. Vasic 
stooped down and conversed with 
her,—she speaking through the co- 
vering that concealed her face. Her 
answers were, “ For what I am 
about to suffer, I have not com- 
mitted ; my other sins I have con- 
fessed to God, and I hope to be for- 
given.” Oldfield, although tied up, 
appeared to merge a portion of his 
misery in sympathising with hers ; 
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for he inclined his head, and listened 
to her last accents. The drop fell! 
She raised her hands for a moment ; 
and thus perished—her last words 
being, “1 am innocent!”"—by the 
hands of public Justice, a female, 
twenty-one years of age, in the prime 
of youth; one, too, who appeared 
qualified to fill a superior station in 
life. 

Without again mooting the ques- 
tion of the guilt or innocence of the 
girl, it may not be unprofitable to 
society for us to consider, even if she 
were guilty, the impolicy of taking 
life under doubtful evidence, or, in- 
deed, of taking it in any case where 
doubt exists. Whatever advantage 
the severity of the law, or the ex- 
treme exercise of it, may have, few 
reflect on the price we pay for it. 
The cost in the above case was the 
concurrence of the people, and the 
price we have paid in every subse- 
quent instance of execution of a 
doubtful nature has been the same. 
The ready and gratuitous aid of the 
people in this country can only, and 
nothing else, repress crime. Such 
was the excitement ofa large portion 
of the people on this occasion, that 
the prosecutors lived for some time 
in fear, every hour, of an attack 
from the populace ; and it was stated 
by the prosecutors themselves, that 
straw was discovered so placed as to 
be ready for firing the house. How- 
ever the higher authorities may con- 
scientiously feel it their duty to act 
with firmness, the want of the con- 
currence of one portion of the public, 
and the openly avowed dissatisfac- 
tion of another, are sacrifices of 
greater value than can well be es- 
timated. 

The other malefactor who suffered 
on the day of this much-talked - of 
execution was a practised old offender, 
who, when in the commission of 
crime, had made his mind up for the 
worst that could happen; a prepara- 
tion which enabled him to conduct 
himself so much like an irrational 
brute, devoid of every religious im- 
pression, that he would be unworthy 
of notice, were there not an anecdote 
connected with his fate which strik- 
ingly illustrates the awful callous- 
ness of crime and of guilty men. 
Vice extirpates natural feelings, and 
makes men demons. 

About eleven o'clock, the evening 
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previous to the morning of execu- 
tion, a knocking was heard against 
the gate of Newgate; when the 
turnkey on duty called out, “ What 
do you want? Go along!” “I 
sha’n't!” replied a little urchin out- 
side. “I've brought father a clean 
shirt, to be hanged in to-morrow 
morning. Mother says she was 
so busy, she couldn't get it washed 
and dried before, and now it ain't 
aired. You must give it him.” The 
man opened the hatch, and took in 
the bundle; when the boy called 
out, “ Tell father, I wish him good- 
by, but shall come with mother to 
see him hanged to-morrow morning.” 

Our criminal laws, as is well known, 
have recently been considerably 
ameliorated ; still there is an im- 
pression abroad that this has been 
done in opposition to the ancient in- 
stitutions of the country: this, how- 
ever, is an error, which it may be 
proper to modify or remove. All 
monarchs who have been celebrated 
for their wisdom have enacted lenient 
laws. The code of Canute com- 
mences with these remarkable ex- 
pressions :-— 


“This is the secular enactment, 
which, by the counsel of my wise men, I 
ordain to be observed over all England. 


** On shewing Mercy in Judgment. 
“ We desire, though any man sin, and 


CHAPTER V. THE 


The sullen and reserved conduct 
of W.S., charged with the crime of 
arson, previously to his trial, in- 
duced the ordinary to make it his 
especial business to watch strictly 
his conduct at the bar. This, in 
fact, was usually his practice upon 
all occasions where a capital con- 
viction was expected. The moment 
after trial is frequently found to be 
the best time to elicit a confession. 
The prisoners, having exerted all 
their fortitude and energy to brave 
the charge, and assume the appear- 
ance of innocence, suddenly relax, 
and sink into depression and despair, 
when a verdict of guilty is returned. 
In the present case, the prisoner, as 
we have said, while awaiting his 
trial, was morose, and declined ad- 
vice or assistance, replying to all 
who addressed him, “ They can’t 
convict me.” But even this was 
said in a manner that seemed to im- 
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deeply involve himself in iniquity, yet 
that his punishment be moderate, so 
that it be merciful before God, and to- 
lerable in the sight of man; and let 
him who giveth judgment consider what 
he himself desireth, when he prays thus : 
‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we forgive 
them that trespass against us.’ And we 
forbid that Christian men should be con. 
demned to death on any slight cause. 
Let discipline be freely administered for 
the benefit of the people; but let not 
men, fora little cause, destroy the handy. 
work of God, and the purchase of Christ 
so dearly bought.”—Wivkrns, p. 135. 


Again :— 

* On shewing Mercy. 

“And if any one heartily turn again 
from wickedness to righteousness, let 
men shew mercy, for the fear of God, 
and as hest he may, to bim who is ear- 
nest for the same.” —Ibid. p. 133. 


Even William, called the Con- 
queror, concludes both his codes— 
one issued at the commencement, 
and one towards the conclusion, of his 
reign—with these words :— 

« T prohibit that any man shall be put 
to death for any cause whatever.” 


And Henry Spelman remarks ;— 


“That while all other things have 
been growing dearer, the life of man is 
estimated at a lower rate by us than in 
other countrics.” 


INCENDIARY. 


ply his guilt. When the verdict 
went against him, he was delivered 
over to the cell-keeper, whose busi- 
ness it was immediately to make the 
strictest search of his person and 
clothes, to see that no instrument of 
self-destruction was concealed,—a ce- 
remony that effectually admonishes 
the condemned that it is the inten- 
tion of the law not to be cheated, 
and that the executioner only must 
terminate their existence. ‘The ex- 
amination of the person in this case 
had just been performed as the or- 
dinary arrived from the court ; when 
he found the convict muttering to 
himself, as he thought, some words 
of dissatisfaction. The minister ad- 
dressed him, saying, “ You have de- 
ceived yourself, it seems; but you 
have nothing to complain of,—for I 
never heard a clearer case made out.” 

“ Sir, I don’t deny it,” replied the 
malefactor, stamping his foot vio- 
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lently on the floor ; “ I only want to 
know what business I had in the 
world to burn houses !” 

“ Houses!” said the ordinary, 
—* What! have you been guilty of 
this crime more than once ?” 

“T have,” answered the culprit, 
“and I couldn’t help it; were I at 
liberty this moment, I should do the 
same again: I can’t resist it. Were 
this prison built of inflammable ma- 
terials, and had I a light, I should 
set fire to it, even with the certain 
knowledge of my own destruction in 
the conflagration.” 

“ You are a fatalist, then,” said the 
minister; “ and probably have per- 
suaded yourself that you are not re- 
sponsible for your own acts. If this 
be so, the sooner you are made sensi- 
ble of your error the better it will 
be for you.” 

“ T have never, sir, thought about 
fatalism,” replied the unhappy man ; 
“T only know that I have never 
enjoyed any thing in this life equal 
to seeing a good blazing fire, and 
never failed going to see one in or 
near London. Look here, sir,” he 
continued, shewing his breast ; “ here 
are scars got when I was a child with 
fire. I have had several narrow 
escapes from being burnt, and now 
more’s the pity I did escape. I was, 
however, saved by a watchful mother, 
as it seems, for a worse fate. Why 
don’t they burn people, instead of 
hanging them? I would rather be 
burnt than hung, sir; I would, in- 
deed. Well, well! it must be, and 
I couldn’t help it.” 

“ Don’t talk in that manner, man!” 
replied the minister. “Had you 
not reason and conscience, with which 
your Maker endowed you, to guide 
you; and if you appeal to these, do 
they not always inform you what is 
right and wrong? Couldn't help it, 
indeed! You know that you set fire 
to the house, to revenge yourself on 
one whom you supposed your enemy, 
and I see no circumstance of palliation 
in your case. All you can now do 
is to acknowledge the enormity of 
the crime, and seek, in a contrite 
spirit, forgiveness in the only quarter 
where it is to be found.” 

“ Ah, sir! you don’t know my 
history; but my mother could tell 
you all about it —she could tell you 
all about it!” iterated the prisoner, 
as he paced to and fro in evident 
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agony of mind. “ Unfortunate son, 
unhappy mother! Over and over 
again saved from fire, to see him 
hanged !—cruel, cruel business for 
her!” He then suddenly stood still, 
and exclaimed, “ But it is not my 
fault, sir; it is not, indeed! I 
couldn’t help it; I had no object but 
to make a good blaze, in which I 
always delighted, and feel even now 
that I should enjoy the thing again! 
The shavings and straw laid so very 
temptingly near to the timber, that I 
couldn’t resist the opportunity: I 
thought of nothing at the time, but 
seeing a good fire —a good roaring 
fire!” rubbing his hands, as if in 
delight at the thoughts of it. 

During a lengthened conversation 
of upwards of an hour, the same im- 
—— of an irresistible impulse 

aving led him to the commission of 
the crime remained; and the same 
occasional rapturous expressions were 
uttered explanatory of the delight he 
took in witnessing a conflagration. 
Advice or admonitory language was 
lost on him, his mind being wholly 
engrossed with the delight he had 
through life taken in seeing fires, 
and the effect this passion (if it may 
be so termed) had exerted on him. 

In the course of the day his mo- 
ther, who was a very respectable per- 
son in the middle walks of life, made 
application to see him, and from her 
the following particulars of his pen- 
chant for fires were obtained :— 

“ The Almighty,” she said, “ gen- 
tlemen, has been pleased to afflict me 
by making me the mother of the 
most extraordinary son that perhaps 
ever lived. If he had been an idiot, 
or been insane, I could have borne 
it; but, on the contrary, I think him 
rather sensible. He is reasonable, I 
may say, on all subjects but one, and 
that one has caused me a life of 
misery. I have been obliged to be 
always at his side, or he would be at 
the fire, like a moth at the lighted 
candle, and every moment of his 
existence has been one of danger 
from fire. When an infant in arms 
he was an exception to the rule, that 
‘a burnt child dreads the fire; for 
again and again he made attempts to 
snatch at the flame of a candle, and 
no sooner was he on his feet, than 
he began to thrust every thing he 
could move into the grate. During 
his infancy his clothes have several 
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times been on fire, as numerous scars 
on his body and limbs will prove; 
when he was able, if not watched 
with the most persevering vigilance, 
he was sure to make bonfires in the 
back-yard, of any combustible ma- 
terials he could collect. As he grew 
older, he took to running after the 
fire-engines, in which pursuit I lost 
all control over him. I have often 
blamed myself for locking him up 
to prevent his going after them, 
thinking, perhaps, it made him han- 
ker after the fires the more; but I 
cannot say, there was no knowing 
what to do with him. 

“ Up to the day of his apprehen- 
sion, he was in the habit of rising in 
the middle of the night to go after 
the engines, if he heard them pass in 
the street; or if he saw a light in the 
atmosphere, nothing could restrain 
him from leaving home to discover 
where the fire was, that he might 
enjoy the spectacle. I might say 
that latterly, if possible, his desire 
for these sights has increased, as he 
often complained bitterly of the un- 
frequency of their occurrence. He 
has at home a collection of prints and 
pictures, representing the conflagra- 
tions that have happened in this 
country, from the great fire of Lon- 
don down to the present time. It 
is an extraordinary taste. I have 
done all I could to cure him, but 
have failed; what is unaccountable 
is, that none of our family either on 
the father’s or on my side, ever had 
the like propensity. 

“ In other matters, as a son, I have 
no fault to find with him. I believe 
he has a kind heart, and it is my 
conviction that he did not plan or 
contemplate the firing of the premises 
for which he is condemned. It must 
have come into his thoughts at the 
moment, and he did the act without 
giving a thought on the mischievous 
consequences that would follow. Will 
he suffer for it, gentlemen?” con- 
cluded the woman, her narrative 


being interrupted by loud sobs of 


grief, as the thought of his danger 
recurred to her mind. Being in- 
formed that he was the least likely 
of any in the cells to be spared, she 
became so much affected as to require 
medical assistance. 

There was nothing otherwise pe- 
culiar in this malefactor’s character 
or conduct beyond that of his having 
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cherished and indulged his propensity 
for witnessing fires, till his mind be- 
came morbidly affected on the sub- 
ject. He, however, evinced a want 
of firmness of mind in avoiding at 
last any conversation which had re- 
ference to his being about to enter 
another world. The interval between 
his conviction and the time of ex- 
ecution was spent in a full assurance 
of suffering the extreme penalty of 
the law, yet he availed himself of 
any circumstance to divert his 
thoughts from the subject. When 
pressed to prepare for the event, his 
mind gave way under the weight of 
the consideration of death, as that of 
many others similarly situated. He 
answered all exhortations by saying, 
“ I know I must suffer; but, out of 
mercy and charity, pray don’t ask 
me to talk about it, for I can’t stand 
it; my brain won't bear it. The 
thing itself can’t be half so bad as the 
thoughts of it; I am obliged, there- 
fore, to try and forget it as often as I 
can.” 

It is probable that, to a degree, he 
succeeded in these attempts of divert- 
ing the attention to passing events, 
and thus he evaded a continuous 
contemplation of the inevitable doom. 
When, however, the order for ex- 
ecution numbers the hours of human 
existence, such shufflers from their 
own thoughts entirely break down, 
and become imbeciles ; a penitence, 
so called, then supervenes, which 
would have looked more like reality, 
if felt in more rational moments, and 
under less constrained circumstances. 
Such subjects are speedily brought 
to display equal assent to any tenets 
as to the doctrines of pure religion, 
and often cease to think of their 
situation otherwise than as an en- 
viable one, looking forward to the 
day of their execution as the happiest 
one of their lives ; and there are those 
who are permitted to visit the con- 
demned cells, who believe it their 
duty to encourage such a confident 
state of feeling in malefactors, among 
whom, however, we may not include 
the ordinary who attended at the 
period of which we write. 

The very men who, while a ray of 
hope was to be discovered, reviled at 
religion, and subjected the chaplain 
to the most outrageous insults, are 
generally found, under the certainty 
of death, to boast that the gates of 
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heaven are open for them. They 
painfully appear joyous, move and 
talk with an air of importance, and 
look and act as if they had attained 
a degree of eminence over their fel- 
low-men, and seem to read the burial- 
service with as much delight as a 
happy bridegroom would hear the 
marriage-ceremony performed. 

To such a condition of mind was 
theincendiary unfortunately brought. 
He became at last confident and 
lively, spoke with delight of the 
moment of his execution, slept sound- 
ly, and recovered his appetite. He 
rose early on the morning of his ex- 
ecution, addressed in a confident tone 
those about him on the happy state 
of his mind, and the great pleasure 
he derived from the prospect before 
him; declaring that, if a reprieve 
were to come, it would be the greatest 
disappointment he ever experienced : 
and in this condition of mind he left 
the world; and, most strange, nod- 
ing cheerfully and wishing good-by 
to all he saw on his way through 
the passages to the scaffold. This 
man professed to see no guilt in the 
crime he had committed: an over- 
ruling power, he said, controlled him ; 
proving that the will, in some in- 
dividuals, according as it has occasion, 
or is disposed, has the power to dwell 
on circumstances, 
to any contingencies it pleases. 

Another of his notions was, that 
supposing he could have resisted the 
temptation to commit the offence, and 
had done it from wicked motives, 
yet he miserably thought that he 
expiated the offence by forfeiting his 
life to justice, that thus all guilt was 
done away with, and his soul would 
be saved. 

A dissenting and illiterate preacher 
paid him frequent visits, but it is not 
known whether he countenanced or 
encouraged these notions ; they, how- 
ever, were picked up by the other 
prisoners, and being communicated 
from session to session to other con- 
victs, had a mischievous effect on the 
malefactors in the cells for a consider- 
able length of time subsequently : so 
agerly do guilty persons seize hold 
on any doctrines which tend to miti- 
gate the reproaches of the conscience. 

This extraordinary man’s unflinch- 
ing hardihood of demeanour when 
denying that he ever had the power 
of controlling his actions, little ac- 


or to blind itself 
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corded with that which might have 
been expected from one professing to 
be rich in the hopes of salvation. 
Yet it was on the belief that he was 
irresponsible—as he said, predestined 
to make fires—that he had founded 
his hope, and deluded himself into a 
confidence that his Maker would not 
punish him for acts over which he 
had no control. The state of his 
mind, however, will be better ex- 
one by the following remarks on 
1imself, which he placed i in the hands 
of a person as he left the cells for the 
last time :— 


(A Copy.) 


‘‘ Tt will soon be all over with me as 
regards this life; and, as I believe 1 
shall have a free pardon from my Maker; 
1 now care little about one from the king. 
For my mother’s sake, whom I love, as 
soon as I am dead and buried, 1 desire 
that no person will mention my name, 
I shall have suffered for the offence, and 
nobody has any further business with 
me or my family ; ; the law will have had 
its full revenge, and 1 shall not die its 
debtor. 

“The place I would choose for my 
last earthly bed is St.Sepulchre’s church- 
yard, in sight of the gallows, because it 
is the nearest spot to that where my soul 
will be separated from my hody. I should, 
if it were possible, like to be buried in 
an asbestos shroud, as I am told that it 
is fire-proof. Respecting my life, no- 
body has any business with that now ; 
yet, as the world is curious in these mat- 
ters, I will endeavour to find employ- 
ment for a short time in gratifying it. 
Know, then, first, that 1 was born, and 
that I loved a good fire from my birth. 
When old enough, I ran after the first 
house on fire I heard of, and never after- 
wards could banish it out of my remem- 
brauce. 1 thought it a most magnificent 
sight, far more glorious than any thing 
I could have pictured to my imagination. 
I then regarded it as if the world itself 
were on fire, and all the people in it 
were about to be burnt. Yet I did not 
sorrow for it, but rather wished it might 
be so. After a time I was apprenticed, 
but I then thought more of fires than 
of my business. When I read of the 
burning of Moscow, I remember I turned 
very sulky from mortification and vexa. 
tion that I was not there, and even re- 
fused to work for some time. 

“ Just before my articles expired, I 
quarrelled with my master, and twice at- 
tempted to set his house on fire ; but I 
was detected in the act, and the fires 
prevented. These are the only fires I 
ever attempted from malice; though I 
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must admit, that when I saw large, fine 
houses, which people lived in, 1 envied 
them, and thought what nice fires they 
would make. 

““As I consider myself now under 
confession, I acknowledge that in a very 
short time I set fire to two houses ; first 
one in which I had lodgings, and another 
where I was in the habit of going to see 
an acquaintance. 

‘The chaplain has inquired of me, 
‘ Whether I was not restrained by the 
apprehension of infamy, or the dread of 
punishment, when I premeditated the 
enjoyment of a conflagration?’ I un- 
equivocally answer, No! I never in- 
quired whether it would offend the Deity, 
or injure my fellow-men; for when the 
opportunity offered, I was solely intent 
on the means before me of committing 
the offence; my ingenuity was taxed 
more to effect the firing of the building 
so as to avoid failure, rather than pro- 
viding against detection, and it is a mat- 
ter of surprise how I contrived to escape 
so long. 

‘« In my eagerness to pursue my course, 
I had no pity in my eye. I cherished 
no feelings of love for any one—no sense 
of justice. To all the proprieties, so 
much talked of by men, I was insensible 
and imperturbable. I sought the dark- 
ness of the night to carry out my pur- 
poses ; and when the morning sun shewed 
me the small extent of the mischief, I 
always felt disappointment, and brooded 
over new plans to pursue the same work 
of destruction. 

‘* Sometimes I fancied myself designed 
to improve London by burning down un- 
healthy districts, and thereby finding 
work for the poorer labouring classes. 
In my imagination I traced all the im- 
provements of the metropolis by fires 
from the time of William I., when Lon- 
don was burnt down from Aldgate to the 
Fleet river, including the palatine tower, 
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the stones of which were used for build. 
ing of St. Paul’s Church. 

“ What, too, would the other towns 
of England be, I said to myself, had it 
not been for fires? The reign of Henry I. 
was the time for this glorious work. 
London was again burnt down ; likewise 
Worcester, Rochester, Chichester, Win- 
chester, Bath, Gloucester, Lincoln, and 
Peterborough. This was no partiality on 
the part of the fire-king; still his reign 
has been principally confined to the great 
city of London ; for we find that, in the 
reign of Stephen, he again burnt Lon- 
don; so that, within fifty years, this 
town was, for the most part of it, three 
times destroyed by fire. Then again in 
1485, and 1639, there were great fires; 
and, lastly, the greatest of all happened in 
1666. He, however, prior to this, had 
laid his hands on St. Paul’s spire, which 
he burnt, and also on York Minster ; but 
he did his work better than Martin, who 
was a decided bungler. 

“ As the work of destruction of ma- 
terial forms must go on, in every depart- 
ment of the world, I conclude by saying, 
that I think fire is the clearest mode of 
effecting all the changes in nature; and 
now that I think of it, instead of being 
buried, I should prefer that my body be 
burnt, and the ashes therefrom submitted 
to the winds.” 


This extraordinary memoir leads 
us to suggest to the Lords of the 
Admiralty a course of investigation, 
as wise as most courses they pursue, 
in their present inquiry into the 
burning of the ships at Devonport 
and Sheerness. Let their lordships 
trace the descendants and family of 
this extraordinary incendiary, and 
they may probably hit upon the 
criminal. ‘This is a new theory, and 
may be found worthy of a patent. 
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Many of our English, and some of our 
Scotch readers, will undoubtedly be 
startled at the heading of this article. 
Scottish liturgies! Was a liturgy ever 
used in Scotland, except on the occa- 
sion of the tumults in 1637 in the 
churches of Edinburgh, when Janet 
Geddes hurled the stool on which she 
had been seated at the head of the 
bishop? Nota few, both in England 
and in Scotland, imagine that the 
Scottish people were always averse to 
a prescribed form of prayer; and yet, 
since the commencement of the Re- 
formation, no less than three liturgies 
have, at various periods, been exten- 
sively used north of the Tweed. 

There are many interesting facts 
connected with the use of liturgies in 
Scotland : we purpose, therefore, to 
enter upon the whole question, and to 
submit to our readers all the parti- 
culars connected with this subject 
which are to be found in the histories, 
controversies, and proceedings of the 
times. It is singular that we should 
find members, and even clergymen, of 
the Scottish Kirk, who cannot conceive 
that a liturgy was ever sanctioned by 
their church, or ever used in their 
country, except in the year 1637, when 
Charles I, attempted to introduce one 
against the wishes and feelings of the 
great mass of the people. That such a 
notion is erroneous, will be seen from 
the facts which we shall detail in this 
paper. It will be seen that liturgies 
have often been used in Scotland ; and 
that the reformers did not contemplate 
a form of worship in which all should 
be left to the discretion of the minister, 
as is the case in dissenting congre- 
gations. 

Being anxious to render our account 
of Scottish liturgies as full and as per- 
fect as possible, we shall divide the 
whole time from the Reformation into 
sections, in order that the particular 
features of the various periods of the 
ecclesiastical history of Scotland may 
be distinctly seen. These sections will 
embrace the following subjects :— 

First. The Reformation, and the li- 
turgical services then adopted by the 
Scottish reformers. 


The Scottish Liturgies. 


THE SCOTTISH LITURGIES.* 


Secondly. Knox’s liturgy. Its intro- 
duction, use, and subsequent disuse. 

Thirdly. Liturgical proceedings 
from the disuse of Knox’s liturgy to 
the Revolution in 1688. 

Fourthly. The state of the Church 
of Scotland, and also of the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, with respect to 
liturgies, from the Revolution to the 
present time. 

First. The Reformation, and the li- 
turgical services then adopted by the 
Scottish reformers. The Reformation 
in Scotland was brought about in op- 
position to the views of the established 
authorities. In this respect it differed 
altogether from the Reformation in 
England, where every thing was ma- 
naged by the ruling powers, the people 
being quiescent. Had not the people 
in Scotland, under the guidance of a 
few clergymen, and laymen of in- 
fluence, taken the matter into their 
own hands, the reformation would not 
have been accomplished—at all events, 
not at the same time. Into the history 
of that important event, except so far 
as the use of a liturgy is connected 
with it, we shall not now enter. The 
whole history of the change from popery, 
and of the establishment of the Reform- 
ation, is involved in much obscurity ; 
but the facts which we are about to 
mention, respecting liturgies, are un- 
doubted. 

It will be seen that Scotland was 
deeply indebted to England for the 
spread of reformation principles ; and 
that one of the causes which led to 
the emancipation of that country from 
popery was the introduction of the 
English liturgy. Edward VI. died 
A.D. 1553, at which time the Reform- 
ation had made little progress in Scot- 
land. Knox had indeed preached ; but 
popery still prevailed. In England, 
the Protestant party was exposed to a 
most cruel persecution under Queen 
Mary ; and while some of them went 
into exile on the Continent, others 
sought and found a shelter in Scotland, 
where they were instrumental in mak- 
ing known the principles of the English 
reformers. The struggle between popery 
and protestantism was going on at the 
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time. In 1555, Knox, who had been 
absent, returned to his native land ; 
and confirmed in his views by a resi- 
dence on the Continent, where he had 
associated with foreign Protestants, he 
began to denounce the mass as an 
idolatrous ceremony. The court and 
the government were popish; and 
Knox was summoned to appear before 
his ecclesiastical superiors. It was his 
intention to obey the summons ; and 
many of his friends assembled from va- 
rious and distant quarters to accompany 
him, and stand by him in the presence 
of the council. Such a demonstration 
on the part of the people was unex- 
pected by the council, who imme- 
diately relinquished the prosecution 
which had been commenced. Knox 
did not remain long in Scotland, but 
retired a second time to the Continent. 
During his absence he was again sum- 
moned toappear before the council ; and, 
because he did not obey the summons, 
he was burnt in effigy. In 1566 some 
tumultuous proceedings occurred, which 
were, however, suppressed by the go- 
vernment. The tumult originated ina 
popish procession; the very sight of 
which excited the feelings of the peo- 
ple to such a pitch, that order was not 
restored without some difficulty. The 
next year the bishop complained to the 
queen-regent, who governed in the ab- 
sence of her daughter Mary, and the 
preachers of the Protestant doctrines 
were summoned to appear before the 
council. As on the former occasion, 
they were attended by a large multi- 
tude of their friends. The regent be- 
came alarmed, and promised to recall 
the obnoxious proclamation. During 
the same year, and soon after the recall 
of the proclamation, Knox was invited 
home by certain lords who had sup- 
ported the Protestant party. 

On the 3d of December, 1557, the 
lords, who were anxious for reformation, 
met together in Edinburgh, and signed 
what was then termed a bond, but which 
has since been designated “ the First 
Covenant.” They agreed to renounce 
popery, and to support, “ set forward, 
and establish the blessed word of God, 
and His congregation.” The term 
congregation was applied to those who 
opposed popery. At this time the re- 
formers were few in number; but a 
spirit of inquiry had been awakened, 
and numbers of the common people 
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were ready to stand by the associated 
lords. Having come to such a deter- 
mination, the lords and others soon 
proceeded to make arrangements for 
the performance of public worship in 
another form than that adopted in the 
Church of Rome. Some of them had 
been in England in the days of King 
Edward ; and many Englishmen had 
taken shelter in Scotland from Queen 
Mary’s persecution. Though, therefore, 
the liturgy of King Edward had been 
laid aside in England, in consequence 
of the restoration of popery, yet the 
book was cherished in private by those 
who loved the doctrines of the Reform- 
ation; and those, also, who had fled 
into Scotland, had carried it with them, 
for the purpose of using it in their pri- 
vate assemblies. The union subsisting 
between the Scottish reformers and the 
English exiles led to the use of the 
book by the former in private ; for that 
at that time the Congregation had a 
great reverence for every thing con- 
nected with King Edward’s proceed- 
ings is certain. At this time the dis- 
putes about the liturgy were only just 
commencing, and were unknown in 
Scotland: so that the feelings engen- 
dered by the discussions at Frankfort 
had not yet taken root in that country. 
Situated, indeed, as the Scottish people 
were, they had not time to dispute 
about a few unimportant ceremonies, 
as was the case with the exiles at 
Frankfort. On the contrary, they were 
too happy to receive even the English 
liturgy; knowing that its adoption 
would do more than any other measure, 
with the exception of the reading of the 
Scriptures, towards opening the eyes of 
the people to the errors of popery. 

After the lords had subscribed the 
bond, they proceeded to determine as 
follows :— 


“ First, it is thought expedient, ad- 
vised, and ordained, that in all parishes 
of this realm the Common-prayer be read 
weekly, on Sundays; and other festival 
days, publicly in the parish churches, 
with the lessons of the Old and New 
Testament, conformed to the order of the 
Book of Common Prayers, And if the 
curates of the parishes be qualified, to 
cause them to read the same ; and if they 
be not, or if they refuse, that the most 
qualified in the parish use and read the 
same.” * 


This order was issued in the year 


* Knox’s History, 110,111. Keith, p. 66. 
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1557 ; and the question naturally arises, 
What was intended by the “ Book of 
Common Prayer?” The subject has 
been keenly agitated at different pe- 
riods, by various writers, both English 
and Scottish. As friends to both our 
established churches, and viewing each, 
as we do, as the best suited to the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries, we 
shall offer a few remarks on this ques- 
tion. We would, however, observe, 
that we do not intend to cast any re- 
flections on the Scottish Church for not 
finally adopting the English liturgy. 
All we wish to establish is the fact that 
the Scotch reformers, so far from being 
hostile to the use ofa liturgy, were glad 
to adopt that which had been used with 
such happy results in England. Some 
of the earlier Scottish writers contend 
that by the “ Book of Common Prayer” 
Knox’s liturgy, as it is termed (of which 
we shall presently speak), was intend- 
ed; but this position is untenable, for 
at that time the liturgy of Knox was 
unknown in Scotland. Calderwood, 
in alluding to the order of the Congre- 
gation, does not assert, but merely in- 
sinuates, that the English liturgy was 
not used at the commencement of the 
Reformation ; for, without alluding to 
the title in the order in question, he 
states that Knox’s book was adopted. 
His words are rather curious, consider- 
ing that the order in which the Book of 
Common Prayer is specified must have 
been in his view at the time:— 


** Before the Confession of Faith was 
formed and ratified in parliament, and 
the Book of Discipline contrived, the 
reformed kirk within this realme had 
that book which was prefixed to the 
Psalmes in meeter, for their direction in 
discipline and external worship ; which 
book is called in the Book of Discipline 
the Book of Common Order, or the Order 
of Geneva ; whereby is meant the order 
of the English Kirk of Geneva, where Mr. 
Knox had been sometime minister.” * 


A recent writer, a man of great mo- 
deration and wisdom, speaks in the 
following terms of the order respecting 
the Book of Common Prayer in 1557: 


“It is curious that one of the early 
resolutions of this body directs the use 
of the Common Prayer, probably that of 
England ; so that the book, which from 
mismanagement became the abomination 


* Calderwood, 24. 
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of every true son of the Church of Scot- 
land, had been originally regarded in a 
very different light, and perhaps contri- 
buted to forward the reformation among 
the ancestors of those who subsequently 
rejected it with so unnecessary indig- 
nity.” ¢ 


Soon after the Revolution, the ques- 
tion as to the liturgy in use in Scotland 
at the commencement of the Reform- 
ation, was agitated with some degree of 
asperity between the Episcopalians and 
the Presbyterians. It is, after all, a 
matter of slight importance, though it 
is a subject of curious inquiry : but, in 
the present day, it is universally ad- 
mitted that the English book was in- 
tended in the order of 1557. It must 
have been the English book, or Knox’s 
liturgy ; for no other was then in exist- 
ence. But the order itself renders the 
matter as clear as possible, for it en- 
joins the reading of the lessons on 
festival days as well as on Sundays ; 
whereas no mention is made of such 
lessons in Knox’s book.{ In the First 
Book of Discipline there are several 
allusions to readers, and to the Book of 
Common Prayer, which cannot refer to 
Knox’s liturgy, as it was then scarcely 
known in Scotland. The First Book 
of Discipline was subscribed and pub- 
lished a.p. 1560. Among the “ Direc- 
tions for Readers” is the following :— 


** To the churches where no ministers 
can be had presentlie, must be appointed 
the most apt men that distinctlie can read 
the Common Praiers.”’ § 


In specifying the duties and the 
salary of the reader, there is this pro- 
Viso :— 


*« Provided that he teach the children 
of the parish, which he must doe, beside 
the reading of the Common Prayers, and 
the books of the Old and New Testa- 
ment.” || 


In the chapter concerning “ The Po- 
licie of the Kirk” we read :— 


** Yet in great towns we thinke expe. 
dient that every day there be either 
sermon or common prayers.” { 


Dunlop, who published his edition 
of the Confessions in 1720, has a note 
to the first and second of the preceding 
extracts, stating that the prayers usually 
bound up with the Psalm Book were 


¢ Fundamental Charter of Presbytery, pp. 96-100, 
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intended. He gives no authorities ; 
but he evidently wishes to produce the 
impression that Knox’s liturgy was 
alone used in the Scottish Church at 
that time. That be has fallen into an 
error is clear; and that the English 
book was then generally used is now 
admitted by the best Scottish writers ; 
and even the First Book of Discipline 
itself may be quoted to shew that 
Knox’s book was scarcely known, 
much less generally used, at that time 
in Scotland. Under the head of “ Sa- 
craments”’ is the following :— 


** And albeit the order of Geneva, which 
now is used in some of our churches, is 


sufficient to instruct the diligent reader,” 
&c.* 


From this allusion it is as clear as 
possible that Knox’s liturgy was only 
just introduced, and that it had found 
its way only into a few churches; 
while, on the other hand, the Common 
Prayers and the lessons were read in 
all churches, as is evident from the 
Book of Discipline itself. The con- 
clusion is irresistible, namely, that 
King Edward’s book was generally 
used in 1560.+ 

We have also the direct testimony of 
the compilers of the liturgy published 
in 1637 for the use of the Church of 
Scotland. In the preface they observe : 


«« Our first reformers were of the same 
minde with us, as appeareth by the ordi- 
nance they made, that in all the parishes 
of this realme the Common Prayer should 
be read weekly on Sundays, and other 
festival days, with the lessons of the 
Old and New Testament, conforme to 


e Dunlop’ 8 ; Confessions, 520. 
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the order of the Book of Common Prayer” 
[meaning that of England ; for itis known 
that divers years after we had no other 
order for Common Prayer]. 


The compilers of the book of 1637 
were not likely to be mistaken on such 
a subject; or, if they had been in error, 
their adversaries would have exposed 
their mistakes to the world. As no 
attempt was made to rebut the asser- 
tion in the preface, it is evident that 
the fact was admitted as an undoubted 
historical verity. Within a few years 
of its publication, the liturgy of 1637 
was subjected to a most rabid attack 
from Robert Baillie, a most violent 
opponent of all liturgies. He, however, 
does not allude to the statement in the 
preface. That he would have done so, 
had it been incorrect, will be admitted 
by all who are acquainted with the 
character of his writings.{ 

But the point is now ceded by all 
unprejudiced and impartial writers. 
The able author of the Life of John 
Knox, Dr. M‘Crie, candidly acknow- 
ledges — 


“ After all, I think it extremely pro- 
bable that copies of the liturgy of 
Edward VI. were still more numerous 
in Scotland at that time, and that they 
were used by some of the Protestants at 
the beginning of the Reformation. This 
appears from a letter of Cecil to Throg- 
morton, 9th July, 1559 :—‘ The Protest- 
ants be at Edynborough. They offer no 
violence, but dissolve religiose howsees, 
directying the lands thereof to the crowne 
and to ministery in the chirch. The pa- 
rish churchees they delyver of altars and 
imagees ; and have receved the service 


+ Keith has the following note on the subject :—‘ It hath been much contro- 


verted what is meant by this Book of Common Prayer, some persons strenuously 
affirming it to have been the liturgy of the Church of England, and others as perti- 
naciously denying it. For my own part, I humbly think the affirmers need not be 
very solicitous to gain their point. However, I must take notice that the first liturgy 
printed at Geneva, 1558, with a preface dated 10th February, 1556-7, is commonly 
called the Book of Common Order, and sometimes only that of Common Prayer ; that 
in it there is no mention of lessons taken out of the Old and New Testaments ; and 
that there is mention only of convening once a-week, to hear some portion or place of 
the Scripture orderly expounded. What weight these observations may have, joined 
to the publication of that book, which was posterior to this regulation in Scotland, 
I submit to the judgment of the reader.”— Kerirn, 66. 

t The title of his book is a curiosity : it also shews the character of the man. A 
copy is lying on our table :—“ A Parallel or Briefe Comparison of the Liturgie with 
the Masse- book, the Breviarie, the Ceremonial, and other Romish Ritualls. Wherein 
is clearly and shortly demonstrated, not onely that the Liturgie is taken for the most 
part word by word out of these Antichristian W ritts, but also that not one of the 
most abominable passages of the Masse can in reason be refused by any who cordially 
embrace the Liturgie as now it stands, and is commented by the prime of our C lergie. 
All made good from the Testimonies of the most famous and learned Liturgick Writers, 
both Romish and English. By R. B. K. Sceene and allowed. London. 1641, 
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of the Church of England, accordyng to 
King Edward’s booke.’—Fornes’s State 
Papers, p.155. Another thing which in- 
clines me to think that the English 
liturgy was in the eye of those who 
made the agreement in Dec. 1557 is, 
that they mention the reading of the 
lessonis of the New and Auld Testament, 
conforme to the ordour of the Buik of 
Common Prayers.” * 


This is candid from Dr. M‘Crie. 
The testimony of Dr. Cook, the most 
able and the most impartial of Scottish 
historians, is still more decisive :— 


** Wodrow is of opinion that the Book 
of Common Prayer alluded to was the 
English book ; and, indeed, he seems to 
have put it beyond a doubt.” ¢ 


Mr. Cumming also admits, in his 
preface, that the question is set at rest : 


” 


“In the mind of any one,” says he, 
‘* acquainted with that era, there cannot 
be a doubt on the subject.”—Preface, 
p- iv. 

It would seem that, as early as 1560, 
Knox’s liturgy was partially introduced 
into Scotland. This is manifest from 
the First Book of Discipline, in the 
passage already quoted. But it is 
equally clear that Knox's book was not 
in general use, or set forth by public 
authority of the reformers, before the 
year 1564. Until that period the Eng- 
lish liturgy was used, not, indeed, in all 
the churches, but in the greater number. 
Buchanan states even that the Scots 
received the rites of the Church of Eng- 
land in the time of Queen Elizabeth : 

* Scoti ante aliquot annos, Anglorum 
auxiliis e servitute Gallica liberati, reli- 
gionis cultui et ritibus, cum Anglis com- 
munibus, subscripserunt.” t 


By rites we must understand the 
ceremonies of the English Church, as 
enjoined in the liturgy. It is therefore 
clear that the English liturgy was used 
more or less in Scotland, from 1557 to 
the year 1564, when the Order of Ge- 
neva was enjoined by an act of assembly. 
It was the first liturgy used in Scotland 
after the Reformation ; and during se- 
veral years no objections were raised : 
on the contrary, it was received with 
joy by the people, who were thankful 
to the English reformers for such an 
admirable form of sound words. 


* M‘Crie’s Knor, i. 424, 425. 

t Cook’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, i, 36. 
t Buchan. His. lib. xix. p. 380. 

§ Heylin’s History of the Reformation, p. 77. 
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Another circumstance may be men- 
tioned, in proof of the good feeling of 
the Scottish reformers towards the Eng- 
lish liturgy. Whenever they visited 
England, they joined in the use of 
King Edward’s book. When it was 
proposed that Bucer should examine 
the first book of King Edward, pre- 
paratory to a review, a Scotchman was 
appointed to effect a Latin translation 
for that purpose. “ The first thing that 
he did,” as he saith himself, “* was to 
make himself acquainted with the Eng- 
lish liturgy, translated for him into 
Latine by Alexander Alesius, a learned 
Scot.” § Rough, who had been chaplain 
to the Earl of Arran, the regent, hap- 
pened to visit London on business in 
1557, when he was examined before 
Bonner. He confessed that he had 
read the Book of Common Prayer set 
forth by King Edward. Even Knox 
himself concurred in the English ser- 
vice. It is therefore certain that, in 
the early times of the Reformation, the 
English liturgy was adopted by the 
Scotch, and used in their churches. In 
process of time it was removed to make 
way for that of Knox; which was also 
set aside, after it had been used a few 
years only. All the Scottish reformers 
joined in the English liturgy without 
scruple. They never branded it as 
popish, or considered it unlawful. 

The second period in the history of 
Scottish liturgies commences in 1564, 
when the Book of Common Order, or 
Knox’s liturgy, was introduced. This 
liturgy was composed at Geneva by 
the English exiles, who were dissatis- 
fied with King Edward’s second book. 
At that time none of the reformers con- 
templated any thing like conducting 
divine service in the churches without 
a prescribed form of prayer. On Knox’s 
last return to Scotland, this book was 
used in some churches ; but it was not 
until 1564 that it was generally adopted. 
Though Knox’s name is generally ap- 
plied to this production, yet he was no 
more concerned in its composition and 
arrangement than several of the other 
exiles. The parties by whom it was 
ever were Knox, Whittingham, 

ox, Gilby, and Cole,—men who had 
quitted their country in consequence 
of Queen Mary’s persecution. This 
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book was first printed at Geneva, a.p. 
1557; but it was unknown in Scotland 
for several years afterwards. The ori- 
ginal preface is printed by Dunlop in 
his valuable edition of the Scottish 
Confessions.* With the exception of 
the earliest, this preface is not found 
in the Scotch editions. Mr. Cumming 
has printed his edition from that of 
1611, which does not contain the pre- 
face in question. Should another im- 
pression be demanded, we would re- 
commend Mr. Cumming to reprint it 
from Dunlop. In an edition printed 
in 1644 the preface is found; but it 
appears from the title, which we sub- 
join in a note,t that it was published 
by some advocates of the proceedings 
adopted by the early Scottish reformers, 
who, at the period of the Westminster 
Assembly, were not in such repute with 
the clergy of Scotland as they ought to 
have been. 

From a passage already quoted from 
the First Book of Discipline, it will be 
seen that the Book of Common Order 
had been introduced into some few 
churches in the year 1560; but its ge- 
neral introduction did not take place 
until 1564, at which time the English 
liturgy was laid aside. The General 
Assembly, in Dec. 1564, ordained 
‘that everie minister, exhorter, and 
reader, sall have one of the Psalme 
bookes latelie printed in Edinburgh, 
and use the order contained therein 
in prayers, marriage, and ministration 
of the sacraments.”{ The book was 
printed in Edinburgh during that same 
year. This circumstance affords a 
strong corroboration of the argument 
respecting the use of the English li- 
turgy in Scotland from the year 1557 
to 1564; for as the book was not 
printed in Edinburgh until the latter 
year, there were no copies in existence 
in the country except those few which 
were brought from Geneva; and it 
cannot be supposed that they were 
sufficient to supply all the churches. 
We may, therefore, fix the year 1564 


* Dunlop, ii. 385-401. 





as the period of the introduction of 
Knox’s liturgy to general use in Scot- 
land. By the act of the General As- 
sembly every minister was obliged to 
have a copy; and there can be little 
doubt that it was used in every parish 
in Scotland. It is not easy to deter- 
mine how long it was read. Several 
editions were printed in Scotland prior 
to the year 1601, when, by an act of 
assembly, it was ordained that no al- 
terations or additions should be made 
without permission from that body. 
The act of assembly is curious :— 


“ Assembly, 1601.—It being meinit 
be sundrie of the brethren that there 
was sundrie prayers in the Psalme Booke 
quhilk wold be alterit, in respect they ar 
not convenient for the mean tyme. In 
the quhilk head the assembly has con- 
cludit, that it is not thocht good that the 
prayers alreadie conteinit in the Psalme 
Booke be alterit. Bot gif ony brother 
wald have ony uther prayers eikit 
quhilkis ar meit for the tyme, ordaynes 
the samen first to be tryit and allowit be 
the assembly.” § 


At this time, therefore, the book was 
used in the churches in Scotland. In 
1611 another edition was published, 
the edition now usually to be met 
with ; so that the book must have been 
generally used also at this period. 
Between the years 1564 and 1637, 
when the troubles which issued in a 
civil war commenced, the state of the 
church was very variable. At one 
time presbytery prevailed — at another, 
episcopacy ; but, amidst all the changes 
that occurred, the Book of Common 
Order appears to have been used. At 
all events, it was generally used until 
the end of the reign of James [.; nor 
is there any: room ‘for doubting that it 
was received by many of the clergy 
down to the year 1637. We have the 
testimony of the author of the Funda- 
mental Charter of Presbytery Examined 
to the fact of its use even after the re- 
bellion had commenced :— 


t “ The Settled Order of Church-Government, Liturgie, and Discipline, for the 


rooting out of all Popery, Heresie, and Schisme, according to the Forme published 
by the Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and parallel’d to the best Reformed Pro- 


testant Churches in Christendome : 


and most humbly presented to the learned As- 


sembly of Divines now congregated at Westminster, by the authority of both Houses 
of Parliament, for the Reformation of Abuses in the Government of the Churc h. 


London : 

The title is new 

Order, and contains the original preface. 
t Keith, 538. 


printed for Great Britaine, in the year of the Churches Reformation, 1644.” 
; but the work itself is an exact reprint of the old Book of Common 


§ Dunlop, ii. 514, 
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«Tt continued to be in use even after 
the beginning of the horrid revolution, 
in the days of King Charles I. ; and many 
old people, yet alive, remember well to 
have seen it used indifferently, both by 
Presbyterians and Prelatists.” * 


Some there were, indeed, who dis- 
continued the use of the book, prefer- 
ring extempore prayers ; but there were 
no steps taken to remove it, until 
Charles I. attempted to introduce a 
new liturgy framed according to the 
English model. From the commence- 
ment of the troubles the book was en- 
tirely laid aside ; for the clergy were so 
opposed to a prescribed form, that even 
the liturgy of Knox was not to be 
tolerated. In a few years the West- 
minster Assembly published the Con- 
fession and Directory ; and the Book 
of Common Order was thus super- 
seded. 

Thus, in 1564, Knox’s liturgy was 
brought into general use; its use con- 
tinued from that time to 1637; anda 
few years later the labours of the 
Westminster Assembly were substi- 
tuted for those of Knox and the early 
reformers. 

From these facts it is evident that 
the first reformers in Scotland approved 
of the use of an established liturgy, 
and also that the same views were 
entertained as late as 1637. The op- 
position to liturgies had its origin in the 
tumults which commenced in that year ; 
but the Scottish Church, in her earliest 
and best days, never imagined that a 
prescribed form of prayer was unlawful. 
Knox’s views were decidedly in favour 
of set forms. Not only did the great 
reformer use the liturgy in public, but 
he also used one and the same form at 
meals, and a set form in his family.+ 
The English liturgy was indeed laid 
aside ; but another was adopted in its 

lace. We have numerous testimonies 
In the Scottish historians to the use of 
Knox’s book. Calderwood, who was 
no friend to the views entertained by 
the first reformers, establishes the point 
beyond all doubt. He tells us that 
Mr. Robert Bruce went to Inverness 
in 1605, “ where he remained four 
years, teaching every Sabbath before 
noon, and every Wednesday ; and exer- 
cised at reading of the prayers every 
other night.”{ And at a still later pe- 
riod, the year 1620, the same writer 


¢t Calderwood, 496. 





* Fundamental Charter of Presbytery, 352. 
§ Ibid. 748. 
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mentions the case of John Scrimger, 
who, on being charged with not com- 
plying with the articles of Perth re- 
specting the administration of the 
Lord’s supper, replied, “ Neither is 
there any warrantable form directed, 
or approven by the kirk, beside that 
which is extant in print before the 
Psalm Book ; according to which, as I 
have alwayes done, so now I minister 
that sacrament.”§ It is clear from 
these testimonies, that the Book of 
Common Order was in general use in 
1620 among those clergy who were 
opposed to King James’s views re- 
specting episcopacy ; nor is it by any 
means certain that it was not used by 
those clergymen who wished to intro- 
duce the English liturgy. Nay, it is 
highly probable that the latter, as they 
could not legally use the English book, 
would be anxious to adopt that in 
common use. We have also the po- 
sitive testimony of Sage, the author of 
the Fundamental Charter, in the pass- 
age already quoted, to the fact of its use 
by Presbyterians and Episcopalians, 
even after the troubles had commenced. 
In short, all parties in Scotland con- 
curred in the adoption of the liturgy 
in question during a period of seventy- 
three years at least; namely, from 1564 
to 1637. 

What, however, was the case subse- 
quent to 1637? The Scots not only 
condemned the Anglican liturgy, but 
all set forms of every kind. They de- 
parted altogether from the principles 
of their early reformers on this question, 
adopting views more in accordance with 
those of the Independents than with 
those of Knox and his associates. That 
the Scottish clergy in the present day, 
with few exceptions, would prefer their 
old liturgy to their present directory, 
is admitted by Mr. Cumming in his 
preface ; and we cannot but hope that 
the matter may be brought under the 
notice of the General Assembly. 

A few remarks will not be misplaced 
on the character of the Scottish liturgy. 
There are many points of resemblance 
between it and the Anglican book. 
The Lord’s Prayer is enjoined to be 
used no less than eight times in the 
Book of Common Order-- enjoined, 
too, in obedience to the Saviour’s com- 
mand ; for it is usually introduced in 
words like the following: “ Praying, as 





t Spottiswood, 266, 
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he hath taught us;” or, “ In whose 


name we pray, as he hath taught us, 
saying, Our Father,” &c. It is true 
that all those prayers, which are con- 
cluded with the Lord’s Prayer, were 
not enjoined to be used on every occa- 
sion; but it is equally true that the 
Lord’s Prayer was repeated three or 
Jour times whenever the people assem- 
bled for public worship. The Lord’s 
Prayer, therefore, is found as frequent- 
ly in the liturgy of John Knox as in 
that of King Edward. The resemblance 
on this point is striking. 

The Apostles’ Creed is found in 
Knox’s liturgy ; and was repeated on 
every occasion when they assembled 
for worship, as a confession of faith, 
according to the practice of the An- 
glican Church. But at present the 
Creed is never repeated ; for its use is 
excluded by the Directory. In this 
instance the Church of Scotland has 
departed widely, not only from the 
practice of the early church, but also 
from that of her own reformers. 

In the Order of Baptism, it is en- 
joined that the infant be brought to 
church, “ accompanied by the father 
and godfather.” It is also appointed 
that “the father, or godfather, shall 
rehearse the articles of his faith,” 
namely, the Apostles’ Creed, which 
was then expounded at considerable 
length by the minister in a set form. 
We have, therefore, the testimony of 
the Scottish reformers to the antiquity 
of sponsors in baptism ; for they would 
not have adopted the practice if they 
had not been convinced, not only of its 
lawfulness, but of its agreeableness to 
the practice of the ancient church. 
When the Directory, by which the 
worship of the Church of Scotland is 
now regulated, was framed, it would 
have been deemed popish to have 
spoken of sponsors. It is evident, 
however, that the English and Scottish 
reformers concurred in opinion on this 
subject. Sponsors are required by the 
Scottish, as well as by the Anglican 
liturgy ; and the present practice of the 
Church of Scotland is not only con- 
trary to that of the Church of England, 
but also to that of her own reformers. 
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By the First Book of Discipline, the 
Lord’s supper is ordered to be admi- 
nistered four times in the year ;* and 
in Knox’s liturgy there is the following 
rubrical direction :— 


“ The day when the Lord’s supper is 
administered, which is commonly used 
once a-month, or so oft as the congrega- 
tion shall think expedient, the minister 
useth to say as followeth.” 


That this service was framed on the 
model of the English liturgy is evident 
from the Exhortation, a part of which 
is the same as the English :— 


** Dearly beloved in the Lord, foras- 
much as we be now assembled to cele- 
brate the holy communion of the body 
and blood of Christ our Saviour, let us 
consider these words of St. Paul, how he 
exhorteth all persons diligently to try 
and examine themselves before they pre- 
sume to eat of that bread and drink of 
that cup. For as the benefit is great if, 
with a true penitent heart and lively faith, 
we receive that holy sacrament (for then 
we spiritually eat the flesh of Christ and 
drink his blood ; then we dwell in Christ, 
and Christ in us; we be one with Christ, 
and Christ with us), so is the danger 
great if we receive the same unworthily : 
for then we be guilty of the body and 
blood of Christ our Saviour; we eat and 
drink our own condemnation, not dis- 
cerning the Lord’s body; we kindle 
God’s wrath against us, and provoke him 
to plague us with divers diseases, and 
sundry kinds of death,” 


We quote this passage simply for 
the purpose of shewing that the Scot- 
tish reformers framed their service on 
the English model. The Scottish ser- 
vice, indeed, differs in many respects 
from the English; but still there are 
many points of resemblance, and, 
which is of still greater importance, 
this sacrament was always administered 
in a set form: so that the Church of 
Scotland, in the present day, differs 
quite as much from her old liturgy 
as from that of the Church of England. 

The marriage-service in the Scottish 
liturgy most strikingly resembles the 
English form. The address to the 
parties respecting any impediments is 
identically the same as in the English 





* Dunlop, ii. 584. ‘ Foure times in the yeare we thinke sufficient to the admi- 


nistration of the Lord's Table. 


We thinke, therefore, most expedient that the first 


Sonday of March be appointed for one time to that service ; the first Sonday of June 
for another ; the first Sonday of September for the third ; the first Sonday of Decem- 


ber for the fourth. 


We doe not deny but any several kirk, for reasonable causes, 


muy change the time, and may minister oftener ; but we studie to represse super- 


stition,” 
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book ; and there are other points of 
resemblance of so striking a nature, 
that no one who compares the two can 
avoid the conclusion, that the Scottish 
reformers arranged their form on the 
model of that of the Anglican Book of 
Common Prayer. 

By the First Book of Discipline, the 
Common Prayer was frequently to be 
read, not only on Sundays, but during 
the week. From a rubrical direction 
in the Book of Common Order, it ap- 
pears that Wednesday, as in the Church 
of England, was always appointed for 
that purpose. The direction stands 
before two prayers, and is as follows: 
“The first serveth for Sunday, before 
the sermon; and the other that fol- 
loweth is said upon Weduesday, which 
is the day of Common Prayer.” 
Wednesday, therefore, was a prayer- 
day in the Church of Scotland, as well 
as in the Church of England. 

Mr. Cumming has printed from the 
edition of 1611, which has several spe- 
cial forms, or orders, which do not 
belong to the Book of Common Order, 
as it was originally arranged, but which, 
at different times, were annexed to it. 
The Book of Common Order, as it was 
framed at Geneva, a.D. 1556, contains 
only “ The Confession of the Christian 
Faith ;” “ The Order of Electing Mi- 
nisters, &c. ;” ** The Assembly of the 
Ministry on Thursday ;” “¢ The Order 
for the Interpretation of the Scriptures ;” 
“ A Confession of Sins before Sermon ;” 
* Another Confession for all Times ;” 
“ A Prayer after Sermon ;” “ The Mi- 
nistration of Baptism ;” “ Marriage ;” 
“ Visitation of the Sick ;” * Burial ;” 
and an “ Order of Ecclesiastical Dis- 
cipline.” When the jfirst edition was 
published in Edinburgh, in 1564, some 
alterations were made: a few prayers 
were omitted ; others were inserted ; 
and the order of the various parts was 
in some respects altered. A compa- 
rison of the reprint from the Geneva 
edition, with the book as it is given by 
Dunlop (both of which are now before 
us), enables us to speak positively re- 
Specting the changes introduced in 
1564 ; and a comparison of Mr. Cum- 
ming’s edition with Dunlop, who print- 
ed from an early copy, enables us to 
trace the alterations which were effected 
subsequent to the year 1564. These 
alterations consist in changing the posi- 
tion of some of the prayers, and in the 
insertion of others in the body of the 
work, which were orginally printed at 
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the end of the book. The Book of 
Common Order properly ends with 
the “ Burial,” as the arrangement 
stands in the edition from which Mr. 
Cumming has printed ; and the “ Order 
of Ecclesiastical Discipline,” which is 
placed after the “ Form of Electing the 
Superintendent,” is in the Geneva copy 
placed last, and, in the old Scotch edi- 
tion, in the body of the liturgy. Why 
or when these changes were made does 
not appear; bnt that such changes 
have been effected may be seen by all 
who have the means of comparing, as 
we have done, the various editions of 
the book. No alteration was made 
subsequent to 1601, when the assembly 
passed the act which has been quoted 
In a preceding page. In the edition of 
1611, the “ Order of Excommunica- 
tion” and the “ Order of Fasting” 
are given as a portion of the book, 
though they do not in reality belong to 
it; for the latter was not prepared until 
the year 1565, the year after the pub- 
lication of the Book of Common Order 
in Edinburgh, while the former made 
its appearance four years later, a.p. 
1569. Both these treatises possess the 
same authority as the Book of Common 
Order, for they were set forth by the 
General Assembly. But they are not 
component parts of the book: they 
were merely added to it at a later pe- 
riod ; or, from being usually bound up 
with the book, they were at length 
viewed as essential parts of the same. 
Besides the Book of Common Order, 
there were other books and formularies 
received in the Scottish Church at and 
subsequent to the Reformation, which 
are now destitute of any authority, 
being displaced by the various docu- 
ments of the Westminster Assembly, 
as the old liturgy was by the Directory. 
Among these the old Confession and 
the Books of Discipline claim a pass- 
ing notice. The Confession was pre- 
pared and set forth as the public con- 
fession of the church, a.p. 1560; and 
continued to be received as such, until 
it was set aside by the substitution of 
that of the Westminster Assembly. 
Valuable as the latter may be, yet it 
does not appear desirable that a sound 
and excellent form-—composed chiefly 
by Knox, but with the aid of Row, 
Willocks, Douglas, Spottiswood (father 
of the archbishop), and others--should 
be set aside by another of compara- 


* tively modern origin. Such a proceed- 


ing appears to involve a censure of the 
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reformers. This Confession was con- 
firmed by several assemblies and se- 
veral parliaments, in subsequent years. 

The next step taken by the Scottish 
reformers was the preparation of the 
First Book of Discipline. It was drawn 
up by Knox, Winram, Spottiswood, 
Willock, Douglass, and Row; and it 
was published the same year with the 
Confession, 1560. After the Confession 
of Faith had been sanctioned, the re- 
formers were anxious to enforce the 
views which were contained in that 
document; and to effect this purpose 
the Book of Discipline was set forth.* 
This system possesses no authority in 
the Scottish Church at present. Even 
before the introduction of the plan de- 
vised by the Westminster Assembly, 
the First Book of Discipline had been 
virtually set aside. It was disliked by 
the Presbyterians from an early period, 
because it was too favourable to epi- 
scopacy, inasmuch as it sanctioned a 
species of prelacy. 

“ The successors of the first re- 
formers,” says an able writer, ‘“ who 
afterwards embraced with so much zeal 
the exclusive and divine authority of 
the Presbyterian model, consider it as a 
stumbling-block, which they are eager to 
remove. They have accordingly repre. 
sented the institution of superintendents 
as not designed by Knox to continue in 
the church, and thus endeavour to gain 
to their principles his countenance and 
approbation. But the ground upon which 
they rest this assertion is not sufficient 
to bear it. It is apparent from the man- 
ner in which Knox has spoken of the 
state of religion, while superintendents 
were recognised, from the uniformity 
with which he inculcated deference and 
obedience to the higher ecclesiastical 
powers, and from the language used in 
the acts of successive assemblies, in 
some of which superintendents are ex. 
plicitly classed amongst the needful 
members of the church, that whatever 
might have been his original opinion, he 
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very soon became convinced that his 
plan ought to be permanent.” + 


However, the book was not accept- 
able to the Presbyterians ; and, accord- 
ingly, it was superseded by another, in 
1578, called the Second Book of Dis- 
cipline. The former was regarded as 
favouring Episcopacy ; and therefore, 
when the Presbyterians acquired suffi- 
cient power, they did not fail to set it 
aside by the substitution of the latter, 
in which their own views are more pro- 
minently put forward. When the Re- 
formation was established by authority 
of parliament, a. bp. 1560, popery exist- 
ed in the country, and was patronised 
by the court. Two ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments existed at one and the same 
time, namely, a protestant and a popish ; 
and for some years it was doubtful 
which would triumph. But in Dec. 
1567 the reformers, became victorious ; 
and the Reformation, which hitherto 
had received only a_ parliamentary 
sanction, now received that of the 
crown also. From that time the re- 
formers became divided on matters of 
discipline and government. In the 
year 1578, therefore, the Presbyterians 
succeeded in their ohject,— the Second 
Book of Discipline was adopted ; and 
in the year 1581 it was inserted in the 
registers of assembly. After this pe- 
riod episcopacy and presbytery pre- 
vailed alternately in Scotland ; but at 
the Revolution the Second Book of 
Discipline was established as the law 
of the church. Presbytery, however, 
did not reject a prescribed form; and 
therefore the Book of Common Order 
was retained, though the First Book of 
Discipline was rejected. 

The rejection of this book was a de- 
parture from the principles of the re- 
formers, whose views on church go- 
vernment are seen from that work. 
Had their views been favourable to 
presbytery, the book would not have 


* The First Book of Discipline was dedicated to the council :—“ To the great 


council of Scotland, now admitted to the regiment by the providence of God, and by 
the common consent of the estates thereof, your honours’ humble servitors and minis- 
ters of Christ Jesus within the same, wish grace, mercy, and peace, from God the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, with the perpetual increase of the Holy Spirit.” 
They then add: “ From your honours we received a charge, dated at Edinburgh the 
29th of April, in the yeare of our Lord 1560, requiring and commanding us, in the 
name of the eternal God, as we will answer in bis presence, to commit to writing, 
and in a book deliver to your wisdoms, our judgments touching the reformation of 
religion, which heretofore in this realme (as in others) hath been utterly corrupted. 
Upon the receit whereof (so many of us as were in this toune) did convene, and in 
unitie of minde doe offer unto your wisdoms these subsequents, for common order 
and uniformitie to be observed in this realme.”— Dun top, ii. 518. 
t Cook’s History of the Reformation in Scotland, ii, 418, 419. 
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1560 to 1578, the principles of the 
first reformers prevailed in the govern- 
ment of the Scottish Church. After 
the latter period there were various 
alternations between episcopacy and 
presbytery ; but the latter finally pre- 
vailed in 1688. 

From the year 1564, therefore, to the 
commencement of the troubles, Knox’s 
liturgy, which had been preceded by 
that of the Anglican Church, was used 
in the churches of Scotland. The Re- 
formation was commenced with, and it 
was carried on with, a liturgy: it was 
commenced with King Edward’s; it 
was carried on with that of John Knox. 
The circumstances are important, as 
evincing the views of the Scottish re- 
formers and their successors during a 
long space after the Reformation. By 
the First Book of Discipline, readers 
are recognised as a distinct class. 
Their duty was to read the Common 
Prayer. At first they read King Ed- 
ward’s liturgy, and then the liturgy 
of Knox. The office was retained 
in the church during many years. It 
appears that there is now, or at all 
events there was some few years ago, 
a small stipend in some parishes paid 
to the schoolmaster, which is termed 
the reader-meal.* It is evident that 
this small stipend was originally ap- 
portioned to the support of the reader, 
who in most cases was probably the 
schoolmaster of the parish. 

We are convinced that a large pro- 
portion of the clergy of the Scottish 
Church would thankfully embrace the 
proposal of a liturgy. The General 
Assembly have the power; and were 
they to persist in the use of Knox’s 
liturgy, it would soon become general 
in the churches in Scotland. It would 
not, perhaps, be desirable for the as- 
sembly to enjoin its use. Such a pro- 
ceeding might not be acceptable to a 
body of men who are now at liberty to 
use ertempore prayer. But if it were 
left optional —if the clergy were at li- 
berty to use it, or to continue the pre- 
sent practice—we are convinced that 
the majority would consider the per- 
mission as a boon of no ordinary value. 
Such a step, too, would be highly con- 
sistent in men who profess to revere 
the memory of John Knox: it would 
be nothing more or less than a return 


+ Guthry’s Memoirs, p. 18. 





* Skinner's Ecclesiastical History of Scotland, ii, 128, 
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to the practice of the man whose prin- 
ciples they profess to receive. It gives 

us much pleasure to find that Mr. Cum- 

ming concurs in our views on this 

subject. 

The third period in the history of 
liturgical proceedings in Scotland ex- 
tends from the year 1637, when Charles 
I. endeavoured to introduce a liturgy, 
to the Revolution in 1682, when the 
present government of the Church of 
Scotland was fixed. 

Knox’s liturgy kept its ground in 
most parishes until the attempt of 
King Charles, to which we have al- 
luded ; but from that period the ob- 
jections to liturgies of any kind became 
so strong, that even that of their re- 
nowned reformer was rejected by the 
Scottish clergy. The attempt to im- 
pose a new liturgy had the effect of 
setting the Scots against all prescribed 
forms in divine worship. That it was 
impolitic in Charles I. to make such 
an attempt is generally admitted. The 
teasons which induced him to act may 
soon be stated. There were at that 
time, as it were, two races of bishops : 
first, those who had been appointed 
by King James ; and, secondly, those 
whose appointment had been recent. 
The king would have preferred the 
English book, and so would Arch- 
bishop Laud; but the bishops were 
unanimous against the English service. 
By the older bishops, indeed, the king 
was dissuaded from attempting to in- 
troduce any liturgy into Scotland ; but 
the younger prelates got the ear of 
Laud, and persuaded him that the 
thing was practicable. When the king 
visited Scotland in 1633, Laud, who 
accompanied him, conversed with the 
bishops respecting the introduction of 
a liturgy. The old bishops stated that 
it could not be attempted with safety ; 
but Maxwell, bishop of Ross, one of 
the newly appointed prelates, with 
some others, assured Laud that the 
people were ready to receive a liturgy, 
and that the fears of their brethren 
were groundless.t It appears that the 
younger bishops were vain, ambitious 
men; and they preferred a reference 
to Laud to a cunference with their 
brethren. 

It was resolved, therefore, that there 
should be a liturgy ; and it was further 
resolved that a new one should be ar- 
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ranged, in order that the Scots might 
not imagine that the English book was 
imposed upon them as a mark of sub- 
jection. This resolution was adopted 
in opposition to the opinion of Laud. 
The prelates, however, set themselves 
to their task. Maxwell was the director 
of their movements. It is often asserted 
that Laud was the compiler of the 
liturgy, and some persons even speak 
of it as Laud’s liturgy ; but the arch- 
bishop had nothing to do with it be- 
yond revising the manuscript. The 
book was the work of the Scotch 
bishops. 

On this subject Mr. Cumming has 
fallen into the same error with many 
others, in attributing the book to Laud. 
We have the candid testimony of the 
best modern historian of the Scottish 
Church to the fact that the liturgy in 
question was not the work of Laud, 
though he was undoubtedly concerned 
in its revisal: ** Laud was shocked at 
the thought of changing, even in the 
slightest particular, a model which he 
venerated.”* The charge was denied 
by Laud at his trial. When a cer- 
tain omission was alleged, he replied, 
“ Whatever this omission may be 
thought to work, it cannot reflect upon 
me, who always laboured to have the 
English book sent them, without any 
omission or addition at all. But some 
of the Scottish bishops prevailed against 
me herein, and some alterations they 
would have from the book of England, 
and this was one; as I have to shew 
under the Bishop of*Dunblain’s hand, 
whose notes I yet have by me.” 

The work was printed by Young, 
and bears date 1637. Had the judg- 
ment of Laud been followed, the book 
would not have been introduced with- 
out the sanction of a general assembly. 
Rashness marked the course pursued 
on this occasion. The liturgy was sent 
down to Scotland ; and the clergy were 
commanded by royal authority alone to 
receive and use it in their churches. 
The clergy, even those who favoured 
episcopacy, were alarmed. They could 
not but believe that the royal power 
might introduce something of a dan- 


* Cook’s History of the Church of Scotland, ii. 344. 


¢ Guthry’s Memoirs, pp. 22, 23. 
others. 


The word lug signifies ear. 
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gerous tendency. They thought that a 
liturgy should first be sanctioned by the 
church. However, the younger bishops 
prevailed, and the liturgy was pub- 
lished. On the 16th July, 1637, the 
ministers from the pulpit in Edinburgh 
gave notice that the new service book 
would be read in the churches on the 
following Sunday, July 23d. Two of 
the clergy of the city, who had been 
made aware of the opposition of the 
people, conducted public worship on 
the 23d in the old way; but the rest 
were resolved to use the liturgy. The 
Bishop of Edinburgh attended at St. 
Giles’s on the occasion. The dean was 
the officiating minister; and as soon as 
he commenced, the congregation, and 
especially the women, who had hitherto 
remained quiet, commenced a clamour, 
which prevented the service from pro- 
ceeding. It is remarkable that the 
women of Edinburgh appear to have 
been the chief actors in this extraordi- 
nary scene. Stones and sticks were 
thrown at the dean in the reading- 
desk :— 

**So on the Sunday morning,” says a 
contemporary, ‘‘ when the bishop and his 
dean in the great church, and the Bishop 
of Argyle in the Greyfriars, began to 
officiate, as they speak, incontinent the 
serving-maids began such a tumult as 
was never heard since the Reformation 
in our nation.” ¢ 

Another writer, who also was well 
acquainted with all the proceedings of 
the period, remarks :— 


” 


“No sooner was the service begun, 
but a multitude of wives and serving- 
women in the several churches rose in 
a tumultuous way, and having prefaced 
awhile with despightful exclamations, 
threw the stools they sat on at the 
preachers.” t 


In order to appease the tumult in 
St. Giles’s church, the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh ascended the pulpit, when an 
old woman, whose name from this cir- 
cumstance alone will be handed down 
through the pages of history, seized the 
stool on which she had been seated and 
hurled it at the bishop’s head. The 
name of this worthy was Janet Geddes.§ 


+ Baillie’s Letters, i. 5. 


Burnet intimates that the women were set on by 
See Memoirs o of the Dukes of Hamilton, P- 31. 
§ It is said that Janet exclaimed, “ Villain ! 


dost thou say the mass at my lug ?” 


The old woman’s deed is perpetuated in the lines — 


“« That when a woman scolding mad is, 
We call her daft as Jenny Geddes.” 
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The provost and magistrates succeeded 
in appeasing the tumult by removing 
the rabble from the church; but the 
greatest confusion prevailed outside. 
However, the service proceeded ; but 
when the bishop appeared in the street, 
the crowd followed the carriage, using 
the most opprobrious language. After 
some time the liturgy was withdrawn 
by the king ; but the Scots had become 
so roused by the attempt to force it 
upon them, that they proceeded to 
frame their Solemn League and Cove- 
nant, and at last to enter into a war 
with their sovereign. 

It appears that the English liturgy 
had been used in some of the cathe- 
drals during some few previous years. 
Baillie states that the Bishop of Ross 
had used a liturgy in his cathedral for 
some considerable time, but whether 
the English book, or the Scots printed 
in London, he could not tell.* If Ross 
used any liturgy, it must have been the 
English, for there was no edition of the 
Scotch book printed in London. Ac- 
cording to Baillie, several other bishops, 
and some of the clergy, occasionally at 
least, read the English service. In 
some places, too, the Scotch service 
was read even after the tumult. From 
a letter of David Mitchell to the Bishop 
of Raphoe, dated March 1638, it ap- 
pears that the Bishop of Ross had con- 
tinued the use of the service to that 
time : — Ross keeps at home still, 
and keeps up the service in his cathe- 
dral; but I fear he shall not be able 
long.” + 

The liturgy of 1637 is by many per- 
sons branded as popish. Probably 
some of the writers, who put forth the 
assertion, never saw the book in their 
lives. Mr. Cumming has, unconscious- 
ly, as we believe, afforded some coun- 
tenance to this charge. The truth is, 
that ifsuch a charge can be substan- 
tiated against this book, it will lie also 
against the first service-book of King 
Edward ; for the portions which differ 
from our present liturgy are taken from 
that king's first liturgy. We have as 
decided an objection to the alterations 
as it is possible for any one to enter- 
tain; but we cannot concur in the as- 
sertion that the changes were of a 
popish character. It is indeed certain 
that, in the estimation of the Scots of 


* Baillie, i. 4. 


+ Dalrymple’s Memorials, &c. p. 37. 
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that period, some of the changes must 
have been less popish than the corre- 
sponding parts in the English book. 
The word priest, for example, is never 
used in the Scottish book, but in every 
case the word presbyter is substituted 
in its room. Who can doubt that this 
change was a concession to the feelings 
of the Scots? Had the English book 
been sent down to Scotland at that 
time, the same charge of popery would 
have been alleged. The Scots were 
resolved not to submit to any liturgy ; 
not even to that of John Knox. 

After the Restoration, episcopacy 
was established in Scotland as in Eng- 
land ; but no measures were taken to 
secure the adoption of a liturgy. In 
England the feelings of the people 
were decidedly in favour of the liturgy ; 
in Scotland there were strong prejudices 
to conquer. Under such circumstances 
the Scottish advisers of Charles II. for- 
bore to recommend the introduction of 
a liturgy ; so that after the Restoration, 
though episcopacy was adopted as the 
mode of government, the form of con- 
ducting divine worship was nearly the 
same as under the presbyterian system. 
Such was, at least, the case for a time.{ 

After some few years, however, the 
clergy began to use from memory por- 
tions of the English liturgy, in their 
prayers before and after sermon. In 
most of the parish churches portions of 
the liturgy were used prior to the Revo- 
lution in 1688; and in some cases the 
portions were considerable. Whenever 
a consecration of a bishop or an ordin- 
ation of presbyters occurred, the English 
service was entirely used. It is certain 
that no ordination was ever celebrated 
between the Restoration and the Revo- 
lution but according to the liturgy of 
the Anglican Church. Many noble fa- 
milies also used it, by the advice of the 
bishops. It seems that the bishops, at 
the Restoration, deemed it wiser to re- 
store matters to the state in which they 
stood prior to the year 1637; and 
therefore they made no attempt to in- 
troduce a liturgy. Some of the clergy, 
however, compiled forms for their own 
use in their own churches, in which se- 
veral of the prayers from the English 
service were inserted. Such was the 
state of the church, with respect to li- 
turgies, from the Restoration to the 


t In the chapel at Holyrood House the liturgy was constantly used ; and when 
King Charles visited Scotland, it was used in all the churches which he attended. 
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Revolution. Had episcopacy been 
preserved in 1688, which would pro- 
bably have been the case if the Scottish 
bishops had not hesitated to recognise 
the title of King William and Queen 
Mary, the English liturgy would cer- 
tainly have been introduced ; and both 
countries would have possessed, not 
only the same government, but the 
same rites and ceremonies in the cele- 
bration of divine worship. 

The /ast period in the history of the 
use of liturgies in Scotland extends 
from the Revolution in 1688 down to 
the present time. 

It may be sufficient to state that 
episcopacy was set aside by act of 
parliament, and presbytery substituted 
in its room. Mr. Cumming intimates 
that the Scottish Episcopalians even 
entertained an antipathy to liturgies, 
in consequence of the attempt to en- 
force the book of 1637, and that they 
did not use one for years after the 
Revolution. The fact is correctly 
stated by Mr. Cumming ; but he is in 
error as to the cause. The Episco- 
palians had no antipathy to a liturgy ; 
and, before the Revolution, most of the 
clergy used portions of the English 
book. The sole reason why no liturgy 
was adopted immediately afier the esta- 
blishment of presbytery, is to be found 
in the prejudices of the Presbyterians, 
not in those of the Episcopalians. The 
latter would gladly have introduced the 
English book on King William’s settle- 
ment on the throne; but they were 
prevented by the former, who for some 
time refused to tolerate the liturgy of 
the Anglican Church, or that of 1637. 
Just after the establishment of presby- 
tery, a resolution was moved in the 
Scottish parliament for giving toler- 
ation to the Episcopalians, and espe- 
cially for the use of the English liturgy. 
The resolution was unsupported, and 
the matter dropped. For some years 
the Episcopalians were scarcely to- 
lerated at all; and during the dis- 
cussions on the Union, the episcopal 
meeting-houses were closed by order 
of the court. The Episcopalians, there- 
fore, could not venture on the public 
use of the liturgy. 

At length, however, the English ser- 
vice was used in the houses of the de- 
prived bishops, and also in many other 
private families ; and in the year 1707 
the book was introduced into several of 


® See The State of the Church in North Britain. 1718. P. 19. 
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their chapels. Certain persons in Eng- 
land raised a subscription for the pur- 
pose of supplying the Episcopalians of 
Scotland with copies of the liturgy. 
Nineteen or twenty thousand copies of 
the Book of Common Prayer were 
transmitted to Scotland during the 
space of two years.* Still the Presby- 
terians interfered in some instances to 
prevent the use of the liturgy, even 
though there was no act to prohibit its 
adoption in the episcopal meeting- 
houses. At a later period the epis- 
copal party suffered much, in conse- 
quence of their supposed attachment 
to the exiled line of sovereigns, and 
because they refused to recognise the 
new race; but with this point we have 
no concern at present. Our object is 
simply to furnish a comprehensive 
view of liturgical proceedings in Scot- 
land ; and that an opposition to the 
liturgy itself was frequently the cause 
of the troubles into which the Epis- 
copal clergy were brought, will be seen 
from the following incident, which oc- 
curred in the year 1709. 

A clergyman of the name of Green- 
shields was imprisoned in Edinburgh, 
simply for reading the Common Prayer 
to a number of persons, many of whom 
were natives of England, and not likely 
to attend the Presbyterian worship. 
This gentleman was not a Nonjuror ; 
for he had held a curacy in Ireland, 
and had taken the oaths to the govern- 
ment, besides praying for the queen, 
and the Princess Sophia of Hanover, 
the next Protestant heir. Being obliged 
to visit Scotland, he deemed it desir- 
able to take a room, in which he read 
the English service to those who chose 
to attend. The Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh had a meeting on the subject ; 
after which they applied to the magis- 
trates to close the meeting-houses, and 
especially those in which the English 
service was used. It was, indeed, inti- 
mated that no episcopal clergyman 
would be molested if he did not use 
the liturgy. He was at length sum- 
moned to appear before the Presbytery 
of Edinburgh, to give an account of 
himself. By shewing his letters of or- 
ders, which had been examined and 
approved by the primate of Ireland, it 
was evident that he was not a member 
of the Scottish Church, and, conse- 
quently, not under their jurisdiction. 
At this time there was no law against 
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the meetings of Episcopalians, or the 
use of the liturgy. 

The case was considered by a com- 
mission of the General Assembly ; and 
an act was passed, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract :-— 

“ The commission of the General As- 
sembly of this church taking to their 
serious consideration that the purity of 
religion, and particularly of divine wor- 
ship and uniformity therein, is a signal 
blessing to the Church of Christ, which 
all good Christians are bound to main- 
tain; and that it hath been the great 
happiness of this church, since her re- 
formation from popery, to have enjoyed 
and maintained the same. Like as by the 
5th act of the parliament held anno 1690, 
and the 23d act of the parliament, 1693, 
the aforesaid purity and uniformity of 
worship is provided for; which acts are 
also most expressly ratified and approved 
by the 6th act of the parliament, 1707. 
Whereby her majesty, with advice and 
consent of the estates of parliament, doth 
confirm the establishment of the Protest- 
ant religion, and the worship, discipline, 
and government of this church, to con- 
tinue to the people of this land to all 
succeeding generations. And being in- 
formed by representations from several 
places of this church, and particularly by 
a reference from the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, that the aforesaid acts are mani- 
festly violated by persons of known dis- 
affection to the present establishment in 
church and state, their introducing the 
use of set forms, rites, and ceremonies, 
in the worship of God, in public assem- 
blies, manifestly contrary to the aforesaid 
purity and uniformity. Therefore we, the 
said commission of the General Assembly, 
do hereby discharge the practice of all 
such innovations in divine worship with- 
in this land. The commission further 
requests that presbyteries, in whose 
bounds these innovations are, take no- 
tice of such innovators and innovations, 
and censure and suppress the same, and 
that they do apply to the civil magistrate 
for rendering their sentences and cen- 
sures effectual.” 


The execution of this sentence was 
referred to the magistrates of Edin- 
burgh in Mr. Greenshields’s case, who 
prohibited him from the exercise of his 
ministry. As there was no act of par- 
liament restraining the use of the li- 
turgy, he continued to perform divine 
service according to the rites of the 
Church of England ; and for doing so 
he was seized by order of the magis- 
trates and committed to the Tolbooth. 
This gentleman had taken the oaths, 
and prayed for her majesty, and his 
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only offence was reading the English 
liturgy. It is clear, therefore, that at 
this time there was the strongest pre- 
judice in Scotland against the Book of 
Common Prayer, and the use of a pre- 
scribed form of prayer. 

It was not possible that things should 
remain long in such a state: it was an 
infringement of the common principles 
of justice, and a violation of the rights 
of conscience. In 1712, therefore, an 
act of parliament was passed, ‘ To pre- 
vent thedisturbing those ofthe episcopal 
communion, in that part ofGreat Britain 
called Scotland, in the exercise of their 
religious worship, and in the use of 
the liturgy of the Church of England.” 
By this act the liberty of public wor- 
ship was secured to the Episcopalians ; 
and the sufferings to which they were 
subsequently exposed arose from their 
refusal to take the oaths to the govern- 
ment, and not from the use of the 
English liturgy. 

After the passing of this act, however, 
some of the clergy, who had been per- 
mitted to remain in their livings on 
condition of taking the oaths to the 
government, ventured to introduce the 
liturgy into their churches. The indi- 
viduals who acted in this way were 
soon summoned to give an account of 
their proceedings to their respective 
presbyteries, by whom they were pro- 
hibited from using the liturgy in future. 

Soon after the passing of the above- 
mentioned act, by which the Scottish 
Episcopalians were protected in the 
performance of divine worship, differ- 
ences arose among themselves, which 
continued to distract their communion 
through a long series of years. These 
differences related to the question whe- 
ther the English liturgy, as revised in 
1661, and as then used in the Anglican 
Church, or the Scottish book of 1637, 
should be used in the episcopal cha- 
pels. The circumstances connected 
with the controversy furnish materials 
for an interesting chapter in the history 
of the use of liturgies in Scotland. 

We shall therefore present them to 
the notice of our readers. 

After the act of 1712, the English 
service was generally received among 
the Episcopalians ; but very soon after 
disputes arose which disturbed greatly 
the peace of the whole communion. 
In the year 1713 the Earl of Winton, 
at his own expense, printed a new edi- 
tion of the Scottish liturgy of 1637, 
which had not been used in the churehes 
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since the time when it was so uncere- 
moniously ejected by the rabble. There 
were not many copies of the book in 
existence ; for, during the tumults con- 
sequent upon its introduction, numbers 
were destroyed by the multitude. The 
Earl of Winton, however, did not con- 
template its general adoption by the 
Episcopalians. It seems that he wish- 
ed to preserve the book, and therefore 
procured an edition to be printed. At 
first it was used merely in his own pri- 
vate chapel; while all the episcopal 
clergy adopted the English liturgy. 
The nonjuring clergy in England 
were divided in opinion respecting 
certain matters in the administration 
of the Lord’s supper, some deeming it 
necessary to adhere to the English li- 
turgy as revised in 1661, and others 
wishing to adopt King Edward’s first 
book, in which the points in question 
were retained. They referred the mat- 
ter to the Scottish bishops; but no 
conclusion was arrived at, the parties 
still following their own inclinations. 
The Scottish bishops, however, soon 
adopted the views of Brett, Collier, 
and Hickes, respecting the disputed 
points. Under these circumstances, it 
may appear rather surprising that the 
Scotch Prayer-book was not used in- 
stead of the English. It has been 
stated that, in consequence of the de- 
struction of the book in 1637 and sub- 
sequent years, copies were become so 
scarce that a supply could not be pro- 
cured, while a liberal supply of English 
books was forwarded from London and 
Oxford. It appears very probable that 
such was the case; for it is clear that 
many of the episcopal clergy would 
have preferred the Scottish book, or, 
at all events, the “* Communion Office” 
in that book. During several years 
there was a struggle between those who 
wished to introduce the Scotch book, 
and those who were anxious to adhere 
to the English. In the year 1720 the 
controversy began to rage with consi- 
derable violence among the members 
of the episcopal body ; and, to remedy 
the evil, the bishops made a Concordate 
in 1724, by which the use of the Scot- 
tish liturgy was permitted. The clergy, 
therefore, were at liberty to use either 
book as they thought proper. For se- 
veral years the English book was uni- 
versally used by the episcopal body ; 
nor is there any reason to believe that 
it would not have continued to be used, 
if the sad disputes to which we have 
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referred had not arisen. Some of the 
clergy deemed it unlawful to admi- 
nister the communion according to the 
English office, on the ground that it 
was defective in certain points ; and as 
the Scotch book rather followed King 
Edward’s first liturgy on these ques- 
tions, many of the clergy wished to 
substitute it in the room of the English. 
Still it was not an easy matter to reject 
the English book, which had been 
sanctioned by the church from the 
period of the Reformation. Under 
these circumstances the Concordate 
was concluded, with a view to the 
healing of the unhappy divisions by 
which the peace of the episcopal body 
was so grievously disturbed. 

Peace appeared to be established by 
these means, but the appearances were 
deceitful ; for, in a very few years, the 
troubles broke out afresh, and the 
Episcopalians were agitated by dis- 
putes, which were conducted as fiercely 
as before. An open schism, indeed, 
ensued between the parties who ad- 
vocated the use of the two Books of 
Common Prayer. The fire of conten- 
tion raged with great violence among 
the episcopal body; and their enemies 
warmed themselves at the flame, re- 
joicing in the divisions with which they 
were agitated. At length another Con- 
cordate was agreed upon at Edinburgh 
by all the Scottish bishops. This 
document is dated December 20, 1731, 
and the first article is couched in the 
following terms : — 

** That we shall only make use of the 
Scottish or English liturgies in the pub- 
lic divine service, nor shall we disturb 
the peace of the church by introducing 
into the public worship any of the ancient 
usages, concerning which there has been 
lately a difference amongst us, and that 
we shall censure any of our clergy that 
shall act otherwise.” p 

The usages alluded to were those 
which the English nonjurors had, in 
some cases, adopted in England — 
namely, ist, mixing water with the 
wine ; 2dly, commemorating the faith- 
ful departed ; 3dly, consecrating the 
elements by an express invocation ; 
4thly, using the oblatory prayer before 
distribution. The first liturgy of Ed- 
ward VI. retained these usages; and, 
on that account, was preferred by the 
nonjurors. The reformers, however, 
revised the book, viewing these usages 
as too near an approximation to po- 
pery. By them they were rejected in 
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1550. The English nonjurors adopted 
this first book of King Edward in the 
celebration of the communion; and, as 
the Scotch book of 1637 was supposed 
to follow the first, rather than the 
second book, some of the Scotch Epis- 
copalians, who had imbibed the views 
of Hickes, Brett, and Collier, on these 
subjects, preferred the communion 
office as it stood in that book, to the 
form in which it stands in our present 
Book of Common Prayer. It was this 
feeling that led to such divisions among 
the episcopal clergy in Scotland sub- 
sequent to the Revolution in 1688. 

That the Scottish bishops acted fairly 
and honourably in the matter, seems 
certain ; but the agreement was broken 
by many of the clergy, who hesitated 
not to introduce the forbidden rites at 
the celebration of the holy communion. 

One party adhered strictly to the Eng- 
lish liturgy, the other administered the 
sacrament according to the Scotch 
form, and introduced those rites, which 
it was supposed were not inconsistent 
with the service in that book. The 
Concordates, to which we have al- 
luded, sanctioned the use of both the 
books, leaving the matter to the option 
of the clergy. Those who preferred the 
Scottish book were soon anxious to 
disannul the Concordates, in order that 
the way might be paved for the general 
adoption of the form which they pre- 
ferred. On the other hand, that por- 
tion of the clergy who rejected the 
usages in question were equally anxious 
to establish the use of the English 
book, considering that it was desirable 
to unite all the members of the same 
Church, on both sides of the Tweed, in 
the same mode of worship. Still the 
advocates of the English service were 
willing to abide by the terms of the 
Concordate, by which those who trans- 
gressed by introducing usages not 
specified in either book were exposed 
to episcopal censure. Notwithstanding 
all the efforts of those who preferred 
the English to the Scotch book, the 
former was disliked by many, while the 
latter was viewed as the form which 
ought to be adopted in Scotland. 

During several years, both books 
were used in the chapels of the Epis- 
copalians in Scotland, according to the 
inclination of the clergy. At length it 
was agreed upon by all the bishops and 
clergy, that the questions respecting the 
liturgy should be set at rest. Thus, in 

1765, two bishops undertook the re- 
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visal of the communion office. They 
adopted the form from the book of 
1637, with a few slight alterations. 
This revised form is still used in the 
chapels belonging to the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland ; so that, in morn- 
ing and evening prayers, and in all the 
occasional services, the liturgy of the 
Church of England, with some few 
variations rendered necessary by cir- 
cumstances, is regularly used, while in 
the office for the communion the service 
of the Scotch book isadopted. In those 
chapels which are supplied by English 
clergymen in Edinburgh and other 
Scottish towns, and which are not 
under the superintendence of the Scotch 
bishops, the service is exactly the same 
as in the churches in England. Toa 
common observer, indeed, no difference 
is apparent between the service, as con- 
ducted by English clergymen in chapels 
not in connexion with the Episcopal 
Church, and by the episcopal clergy 
of Scotland: it is in the communion 
service alone that any difference 
exists. We cannot, however, conceal 
our preference for the English service ; 
and we most heartily wish that it had 
been adopted by the bishops and clergy 
of Scotland instead of that from the 
Scotch book. Even now the change 
might easily be effected. The bishops 
and clergy could agree that the service 
of the Anglican Church should be 
strictly complied with. Such a step 
might be taken at the present moment 
with great propriety, when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has used his 
exertions to remove those obstacles 
which prevented the clergy ofthe Epis- 
copal Church, who had been ordained 
in Scotland, from entering our pulpits, 

It has already been stated that the 
use of the liturgy was very obnoxious 
to many of the Presbyterians in Scot- 
land. Nor does it appear that the feel- 
ing of dislike ceased to exist till a 
comparatively recent period. In the 
present day we do not believe that any 
of the clergy of the Church of Scotland 
entertain such feelings as those which 
were held by many of their predecessors 
at the period of the Revolution, and 
during many subsequent years. The 
liturgy was viewed as almost as ob- 
noxious as the mass-book, and not un- 
frequently the latter designation was 
applied to it by respectable clergymen 
of the Scottish Church. One of the 
ministers of Aberdeen, in the year 1718, 
the time when the liturgy was generally 
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used in the episcopal chapels in Scot- 
land, asserted in his pulpit that, before 
the Reformation, the devils frequently 
appeared in “ human shape, and were 
called brownies ; but that ever since they 
have been chained up, till of late the 
English service book came to be used 
here, upon which they had again broke 
loose, to play their tricks amongst us 
for using such an idolatrous form of 
worship.”* The clergy of Scotland, as 
a body, now have no such objection to 
a liturgy, not even to the English book ; 
nay, Mr. Cumming advocates the adop- 
tion of the old liturgy of Knox. 

There can be no doubt that the hatred 
to the English liturgy was very strong 
in the minds of the Scots, in conse- 
quence of the attempt of Charles I. to 
impose the book of 1637. During the 
period of the king’s residence with the 
Scots army at Newcastle, Henderson, 
the ablest divine among the Presby- 
terian clergy of that day, held many 
conversations with his majesty on this 
and various other subjects connected 
with the worship and government of 
the Church. The following story is told 
of the king and Henderson at this time. 
Henderson was in the habit of using 
extempore prayer before his majesty. 
On one occasion the king ordered some 
one to write down the prayer which 
had been offered up in his presence. 
It is said that his majesty told Hen- 
derson that he had a written prayer 
which he would request him to read, 
and then to state his opinion of it. 
Henderson read the prayer, and pro- 
nounced it ridiculous, impertinent, and 
even blasphemous. His majesty then 
proved to him that the prayer was his 
own. 

That some, at least, of the Scottish 
clergy would gladly resort to a liturgy 
is clear from Mr. Cumming’s admis- 
sion in the preface to his edition of the 
Book of Common Order. Mr. Cum- 
ming, however, advances a position in 
which we cannot by any means concur 
—namely, that ** some of the extreme 
notions entertained in more recent 
times on the use of a liturgy in the 
Scottish Church, arose from its com- 
munion with the English Puritans and 
Presbyterians about the time of the 
Westminster Assembly.” We are cer- 
tain that Mr. Cumming’s own views 
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are in favour of a liturgy; but Scot- 
land, not England, must have the credit 
or the odium, whichever it is, of first 
standing forth against the use of a 
liturgy in public worship. The Eng- 
lish Puritans never objected to a 
liturgy, they merely objected to some 
particulars in the Enghsh book. Nor 
were the views of the Presbyterians at 
the Restoration in any way different. 
There was no question at that time 
respecting the lawfulness ofa prescribed 
form. The only differences between 
the Episcopalians and the Puritans, 
in the Hampton Court Conference on 
the accession of James I., and between 
the Presbyterians and the English 
bishops at the Conference at the Savoy 
at the period of the Restoration, related 
to the lawfulness of certain ceremonies 
prescribed by the liturgy of the Angli- 
can Church. The opposition to litur- 
gies sprang from Scotland. The hatred 
of the Scots to the English book led 
them to view all written forms as un- 
lawful. Baillie, Henderson, and the 
other Scotch divines about the com- 
mencement of the civil wars, were the 
men who first set the example of re- 
jecting a prescribed form. Any one 
whe consults Baxter’s Life and Times 
by Sylvester, will perceive that the 
Nonconformists in 1662 did not de- 
mand the rejection of the liturgy, but 
merely its modification; whereas the 
Scots of the same period rejected a 
liturgy altogether. ‘The truth is, that 
there had been a growing dislike to 
liturgies in Scotland some years before 
1637, arising from the various attempts 
of King James to introduce episcopacy ; 
for the Scots connected episcopacy and 
the liturgy together, believing that the 
one would necessarily follow the other. 
This is almost the only question on 
which we are at issue with Mr. Cum- 
ming in his valuable preface. We 
cannot admit the position, that the dis- 
like to liturgies was an importation from 
England, when the evidence for the 
contrary is so strong and so conclusive. 
Nor can we admit that English Puri- 
tanical notions were introduced to the 
injury of the Scottish Church ; for it is 
a well-known historical fact, that the 
English parliament (we mean the Long 
Parliament), presbyterianised as it was 
at the period of the Westminster As- 


* See An Apology for the Use of the English Liturgy and Worship against the Cavils 
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sembly, was extremely reluctant to 
adopt the Scottish covenant and the 
covenanted uniformity. It is indeed 
certain, that they would not have re- 
ceived the covenant but: for the neces- 
sity they were under to obtain the aid 
of the Scots in reducing the king, which 
could be procured on no other terms. 
Mr. Cumming admits, “that the popu- 
lar antipathy which exists among the 
humbler classes is not an offshoot of 
the Reformation, but of the days of the 
Covenant.” Of this there can be no 
doubt; but the covenant had a Scottish, 
not an English origin; consequently, 
it cannot with propriety be said, that 
the hostility to liturgies was an import- 
ation from. England, 

It is admitted by Mr. Cumming, 
that “ the present service of the Church 
of Scotland is too justly chargeable 
with nakedness. There is-imposed on 
the officiating presbyter too onerous a 
requirement; and the consequence is, 
that where a licentiate does the duty, 
or a minister, neither spiritually-minded 
nor gifted with utterance, or indeed 
any minister at times, devotional feel- 
ings are rather repressed than drawn 
out in those that follow him.” Mr. 
Cumming bears his valuable testimony 
to the effect produced by our own 
liturgy: —“ I shall never forget how 
thrilling I felt one clause in the Eng- 
lish litany, on my entering for the first 
time a parish Episcopal Church, It is, 
perhaps, the finest sentence and the 
sweetest prayer in the language: * In all 
time of our wealth, in all time of our 
tribulation, in the hour of death, and 
in the day of judgment, good Lord 
deliver us.’” 

As an illustration of the effect pro- 
duced by the English liturgy, we state 
the following cireumstance, which was 
mentioned to us by the gentleman to 
whom it relates ;— 

A clergyman returned from a distant 
land to England with many scruples 
in his own mind respecting the liturgy 
of the Anglican Church. In short, he 
had serious doubts whether he should 
not quit her communion. However, 
as no class of dissenters appeared to 
be in a better condition than the Church 
of England, he still continued within 
her pale, though he occasionally at- 
tended public worship at the meeting- 
house. In this unsettled state of mind 
he departed for Scotland, with a view 
to a residence there of some months’ 
duration, thinking, as he afterwards ad- 
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mitted, that in that country, where there 
was no liturgy, and the established 
clergy were at liberty to pray extem- 
pore in their churches, the people must 
be in a perfect Goshen of light and of 
liberty... He returned to England after 
some months’ absence, perfectly cured 
of his scruples respecting the liturgy. 
He happened to be in a place where 
he could. only attend the Presbyterian 
churches ; and so far was he from con- 
sidering himself in a land of Goshen, that 
he acknowledged that he never knew the 
value of the English liturgy until he 
was prevented from joining in public 
worship according to the rites of the 
Anglican church. He had charged the 
service of the Church of England as 
formal ; but he now confessed, that the 
coldness and formality of the Scottish 
churches made him long for that liturgy 
which he had been disposed to despise. 
The result was a happy one: he quitted 
Scotland a sound churchman, and with 
a determination never more to be dis- 
satistied with the English liturgy. We 
can vouch for the truth of these par- 
ticulars, as we knew the party to whom 
they relate, and received them from his 
own lips. 

From the tenor of Mr. Cumming’s 
preface, we infer that he would be wil- 
ling to introduce organs and chanting 
into the churches of Scotland. Pro- 
bably many of his brethren concur with 
him in opinion, and we are quite sure 
that the mode of worship would be 
improved by such an alteration. We 
would, however, recommend that the 
following sentence should be altered 
in a new edition: — “ Organs, and 
liturgies, and creeds, and Te Deums, 
were in existence before there was a 
Church of England or a Church of 
Scotland at all.” Now we are quite 
sure that Mr. Cumming will admit the 
inaccuracy of this statement, which 
must have been made from inadvert- 
ence on his part. Certainly we will 
not admit that organs are older than 
the Church of England. The Church 
of England is as old as Christianity 
itself; for the Reformation was nothing 
more than a purification, and the re- 
storation of the Church to her pristine 
state. The same argument will surely 
be used by Mr. Cumming with respect 
to the Church of Scotland. That 
church existed before the Keformation; 
and John Knox only cast off the rub- 
bish, and restored the edifice to its 
ancient condition. 
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Mr. Cumming, also, recommends 
the practice adopted in the Church of 
England of spending a few moments 
in secret prayer on entering the sacred 
edifice :— 


“ Why,” says he, “ should we enter 
our churches with an outward appearance 
of decorum, so much inferior to that with 
which our English churchmen enter 
theirs? Presbytery is as essentially de- 
vout as prelacy. Let us shew that it is 
so. Arguments are unnecessary.” 


It appears to be too much the custom 
in Scotland to enter the Church and 
take the seat at once, and even to en- 
gage in conversation with those who 
are near, until the commencement of 
the service. In some dissenting chapels 
the minister and the people take their 
seats without private prayer. Surely 
every one must see the propriety of 
Mr. Cumming’s observation, and we 
would fain hope that all his brethren 
will adopt his views; and then the 
undevotional practice which now pre- 
vails will be abolished altogether from 
the Scottish Church. 

There are two other practices in the 
Scotch Church, which Mr, Cumming 
is anxious to abolish. They are sitting 
during singing, and standing during 
prayer. With respect to singing, the 
Church of England does not enjoin 
any posture, but the almost universal 
practice is to stand. As it regards 
prayer, kneeling is enjoined by the 
rubrics. Both practices are such as 
recommend themselves to the judgment 
of most reflecting men. Surely kneeling 
is the most lowly posture for prayer. It 
is certain that the Scottish diviues of the 
sixteenth century rejected it because it 
was practised in the Church of Rome. 
They were, in short, so alarmed about 
popery, that they went to the other 
extreme, and rejected many observances 
which were not only ancient but laud- 
able. 

We trust that the republication of 
the liturgy of John Knox will awaken 
a feeling in Scotland in favour of litur- 
gical formsofdivine worship. It would 
be too much to expect the Church of 
Scotland to adopt the liturgy of the 
Church of England ; but the liturgy of 
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John Knox must be acceptable, if any 
form can be viewed with favour. At 
the period of the Covenant it was 
superseded by the Directory ; but many 
of the clergy of the present day would 
prefer the old liturgy in the manage- 
ment of divine worship. We certainly 
think that the liturgical form is the 
best adapted to the purpose of public 
worship. The people are able to unite 
with the minister much better than they 
possibly can, when the former adopts 
extempore prayer. We are persuaded 
that the service of the Church of Scot- 
land, when viewed in reference to the 
interest taken in it by the people, is not 
to be compared with that ofthe Church 
of England. In the latter, the congre- 
gation are as deeply interested as the 
minister himself, being also sharers with 
him in the service; but in the former, 
the people are present merely as list- 
eners, and differ but little frem specta- 
tors in any other religious assembly. 
If John Knox’s liturgy could be re- 
introduced into Scotland, the people 
would become interested in the service ; 
and if many of the Scottish clergy en- 
tertain views in accordance with those 
so well expressed by Mr. Cumming, 
the subject will, ere long, be brought 
under the notice of the General As- 
sembly. We see not, indeed, why any 
member should not introduce it at any 
meeting of that body. It is desirable 
that the question should be discussed, 
at all events. A discussion would 
elicit the feelings of the clergy; it 
would excite a spirit of inquiry among 
the people, and the result would be a 
readiness both on the part of the clergy 
and people to welcome the liturgy of 
Knox as a precious legacy from their 
earliest reformers. It is clear that Mr. 
Cumming prefers the days of the Re- 
formation to the time of the Covenant 
and the Westminster Assembly. Nor 
can we for one moment believe, that 
any considerable number of the Scottish 
clergy would hesitate to concur in the 
same views. The restoration of the 
liturgy of John Knox to its proper 
place in the Church of Scotland, would 
reflect the highest honour on the men 
who profess to revere the memory of 
that great reformer. 
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Tue reading public is, I suspect, an 
impatient, not to say an unreason- 
able public. Because I once promised, 
in an unguarded moment, perhaps, 
to enlighten the world on the subject 
of flirtation, —a subject as deeply in- 
teresting as litthe understood,—l am 
not, it seems, to be allowed an instant’s 
rest till the engagement is. fulfilled ; as 
ifour planet could not twirl on in its 
usual course till my article was. fairly 
printed. and published. Do the public 
think that a paper of this kind is as 
easily written as one of Colburn’sthree- 
volume novels? Ifso, the sooner they 
see their error the better. Look how 
signal have been the failures of all Mr. 
Yorke’s contemporaries — Blackwood 
not excepted—to imitate the style, tact, 
and discrimination displayed in these 
articles; and then cease to wonder at 
the time it may require to gather the 
vast knowledge and experience required 
for their composition, as well as the la- 
bour necessary for putting them into 
proper form and shape. 

To place myself at once-on the ele- 
vated pedestal which belongs to me, 
let me here explain the great difference 
existing between these, my composi- 
tions, and the works ofall other authors 
who, from Dandy Bulwer down to 
Dowdy Trollope, have written on mo- 
dern manners: it is easily shewn out, 
and settles at once the value of our re- 
lative pretensions. The fashionable 
novel-writers cannot distinguish just 
tact and real elegance of manners from 
what I am forced to term vulgar gen- 
tility ; from the half breeding that an 
ordinary intercourse with society wiil 
bestow, even on the ignorant, illiterate, 
and vulgar-minded. Like all others, 
these writers can distinguish between 
the polished gold and the unpolished 
brass; but they cannot, like the skilful 
metallist, distinguish between the pure 
metal and therbase but superficially 
polished ore, This inability to dis- 
criminate, or describe, led to the great 
error which disfigures all their writings ; 
the authors can only bring out, what 
they fancy elegant manners, by con- 
trasting them with a degree of coarse 
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and silly vulgarity, never, infuet, beheld 
in society. The most ordinary menials 
dressed up as ladies and gentlemen 
would shew more natural good breeding 
than the second-rate characters — the 
foils,.so to call them — of the fashion- 
able novelists. The exterior and ab- 
solutely superficial semblance of good 
manners, the mere mechanical display 
of the silver-fork school, is so- easily 
acquired that, as I formerly stated, a 
guality-ball in the West Indies is dis- 
tinguished. from Almack’s, much. more 
by the black and brown complexions 
of the ladies than by any very discern- 
ible difference in their exterior be- 
haviour. The coarse, stupid, and ex- 
tra-affected vulgarity, represented by 
the novel-writers, is. never, therefore, 
seen in. the places and positions in 
which the novels. place them; but the 
authors, unable to shew the nice, yet 
clearly marked distinctions, existing 
between good and not good manners, 
have represented monsters of their own 
creation, generally coarse and repulsive 
caricatures of a class not legitimately 
belonging to caricature. We carica- 
ture and exaggerate folly and affectation 
to render them. extravagant and doubly 
ludicrous ; but. vulgarity is always re- 
pulsive, and when magnified and ex- 
aggerated by the microscope of cari- 
cature, it naturally. becomes disgusting. 
This practice is attended with evil con- 
sequences, also ;. for, as few are guilty 
of the coarse and silly conduct held up 
to ridicule by these. authors, it makes 
the many, who are not absolute cari- 
catures, naturally look upon themselves 
as persons of polished manners and 
good breeding; though, in too many 
cases, still very much the reverse. [ 
recollect a gentleman at dinner the 
other day speaking on this subject at 
great length to his right-hand neigh- 
bour, while leaning all the time with 
his right arm, nearly to the elbow, on 
the table, and thus almost speaking 
over his right shoulder to the person 
he was addressing. Bad manners in 
the extreme, and yet he was in every 
respect a good sort of man ; and, be- 
cause he committed none of the ex- 
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aggerated blunders mentioned by the 
novelists, he no doubt thought himself 
exactly the thing. 

The world will, or should, recollect 
how, with the gentle hand of friendly 
correction, we reproved the giants of 
the Edinburgh and Quarterly Re- 
views when, impressed with the weight 
of their own authority, they attempted 
to circulate some erroneous notions on 
these important subjects. It is not 
from any love of boasting, or from ego- 
tistical motives, for humility is our forte, 
that we recall these circumstances ; but 
simply for the purpose of making our 
own superiority apparent, in order that 
the reader may place full and implicit 
reliance in the excellence of our in- 
structions: confidence in the prescribed 
medicine being already half the cure. 

Well, flirtation is our theme, and a 
pleasant one it is; and though the 
term itself is so expressive as hardly to 
require a definition, it is still necessary 
to say a few words in explanation of its 
real meaning ; for some of the people 
belonging to the class of sour-sops (to 
use the name of a West-India fruit), 
attempt occasionally to set their faces 
against it, as if it were a heinous crime, 
instead of being not only a harmless, 
but pleasant, and often profitable pur- 
suit. Some fancy that flirtation is a 
species of coquetry, which is a great 
mistake ; coquetry being a vile thing, 
and the coquette herself a vile, heartless 
person, who, for her own gratification, 
cares not how much pain she inflicts 
on others. It is true that people now 
rarely shoot themselves for love; but 
wooden-headed and wooden-hearted 
blockheads only can deny the bitter 
pang that unrequited: love is capable of 
inflicting on a heart of feeling and sen- 
sibility—on a heart placed as it should 
be, and beating as it should beat, in the 
bosom.-of the brave, the generous, and 
the manly. The reader who cannot 
understand this, is requested to shut 
up our pages, to take some radical or 
utilitarian review in hand, and not.to 
dishonour Fraser’s Magazine by his un- 
hallowed touch. I would as soon speak 
to an absolute automaton or speaking 
machine as to a heartless coquette, for 
coquetry is and must be heartless; where 
there is no heart, there is no feeling; and 
words springing, not from feeling, not 
expressing the sentiments of genuine 
feeling, might as soon spring from a 
speaking and calculating machine. I 
see no difference whatever. 


I recollect accompanying a brother- 
officer who followed a regular coquette 
all through Italy. The lady was a 
widow, very young, clever, and pretty; 
and our first meeting with her was in 
the pretty Venus Cabinet at Florence,— 
a-cabinet in which, as I formerly told 
you, so many English ladies are daily 
found admiring the nudes there repre- 
sented. My friend was struck at first 
sight, as the saying is, nor could | urge 
any objection to his making a little 
love to a really pretty woman; but I 
at once recognised the stony sparkle of 
the coquette’s eye — it can never be 
mistaken — and warned him accord- 
ingly; but he would not believe—who 
when in love will believe such things? 
And when I hinted that a really 
modest English woman —-I am not 
speaking of a merely correctly-behaved 
woman, for there is a great difference 
between the modest in soul, mind, and 
heart, and the person who is only free 
from all blame, suspicion, or reproach 
—would not have been so attentive to 
the pictures in the section of the gal- 
lery in which we found the widow,— 
my friend tried to sophisticate a little, 
so that I dropped the subject; a hint [ 
recommend to the attention of all who 
mix in general society. Whenever the 
lady or gentleman with whom you are 
discussing a point, whether of love, 
war, science, or politics, begins to 
sophisticate, drop the subject instantly. 
Your adversary either wants the ability 
to maintain his proposition, and then 
it would be uncivil to press it, or he 
wants the still more useful ability to 
yield the point with unaffected grace 
and good humour; or; what is also 
possible, his vanity is in some way 
engaged in defending views on which 
he has probably acted; so that, to 
demolish his opinions, is perhaps to 
reprove his conduct, and no well-bred 
man goes into company for the pur- 
pose of sermonising. 

To return, however, to our coquette. 
My friend and I followed the chase 
with all sail set, “ top and top-gallant 
hoisted high,” from one end of Italy to 
the other! The acquaintance began 
in the Forum at Florence; at Rome 
they already walked arm-in-arm to- 
gether; in scrambling over ruins, even 
her waist might chance to be encircled ; 
only, of course, to prevent her from 
falling. In a moonlight visit to the 
Colosseum my friend got so far as to 
press her pretty hand to his heart; 
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and in the Museum at Naples, I saw 
him kissing it behind the huge statue of 
the Flora. He was in raptures, laughed 
at my incredulous shakings of the head, 
thought the battle gained, aud was only 
speculating on the best mode of making 
his proposals in form,—when, as he 
declared, the widow actually asked 
him herself. Now it must be admitted, 
that this asking was with the eyes only ; 
but then it was so plain and palpable, 
for I was a witness, that there could be 
no mistaking it; but then again it was 
equally palpable, that no lady of lady- 
like feelings ever did, by word or look, 
ask even a captain of the Royal Grena- 
diers to marry her. Dick Heartchain 
was as good a fellow as ever wore the 
uniform of the regiment, so that nothing 
further need be said of his merit; but 
like too many of us, he was not exactly 
overburdened with cash, and could do 
little more than just steer his way in 
the world. There was no establish- 
ment, therefore, to tempt the widow, 
as she well knew from the first that 
Dick’s personal merit was. his chief re- 
commendation ; and, as it had obtained 
for him what he maintained wasa direct 
overture, the only thing to be deter- 
mined upon was the mode and manner 
in which a proposal was now to he 
made. Dick insisted on writing: for 
the reasons formerly assigned, I pro- 
tested against black and white, and 
told him that there was nothing like 
speaking out plainly on such occa- 
sions; but, forgetting the nudes in the 
Forum, and in a_ hundred other 
Italian places, he declared that his 
widow was naturally so modest and 
bashful, that he could never get her to 
speak very plainly, or indeed very in- 
telligibly either, when he touched on 
the subject of his attachment. This 
alone should have opened the eyes of 
any man not completely blinded ; but 
Dick was fascinated, and it was need- 
less to advise him. All I could do 
was to get him to confine his letter, 
which was prettily written, to the re- 
quest of a private interview previous to 
his approaching departure. His re- 
quest was politely refused, the lady 
avowing that she was fully aware of 
the object for which it was solicited, 
and declining to see him from the mere 
charitable wish to save him the pain 
of a final refusal and separation. Dick 
was a good deal shaken on the receipt 
of the note which he handed me across 
the dessert-table. He first breathed 
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deeply, as if to make a clear breast of 
it, looked slowly up to the cornice of 
the ceiling, next at the handle of the 
door, passed his hand through his hair, 
leant his head pensively upon it,—then 
looked over to see whether I was ex- 
ulting; but, finding that I was gravely 
perusing, or pretending to, the widow’s 
note, written in a clear, firm, and most 
legible hand, he stood up and took se- 
veral strides across the room. When 
@ man once begins to exert his limbs 
in good elastic style, he is pretty safe; 
so, filling a glass of wine, 1 said, 
“ You have no intention, | suppose, 
to beat a retreat, because the fortress 
has refused to surrender on your first 
summons?” Dick’s eyes brightened 
again as he asked me what | meant, 
and if I did not consider her letter a 
final refusal. I did not exactly say 
all I thought; but, as the ice was 
broken, recommended him to press for 
the interview, which would probably 
be granted, and then to try what he 
could do in verbally pleading his cause. 
Such interviews may be painful, but 
they afford opportunities for unburden- 
ing the heart of some of its grief, and 
are therefore to be recommended to 
despairing lovers. Of course I mean 
rational ones; gentlemen, in fact, who 
can jest even with the barbed arrow 
rankling deeply in the heart, and who 
are in no danger of playing the fool 
and making a scene; for there is no- 
thing so silly as a. tragedy-explosion 
resulting from a mere disappointment 
in love. Dick was-a cool, clever fel- 
low, * of passions- fiery, but of judg- 
ment cold ;” I had seen him “ smile 
in danger stern and wild,” and felt 
confident that he would make no scene, 
and was sure indeed that the interview 
would do him good; besides, he was 
under promise to abide by my in- 
structions; and the coquette’s object 
having once been attained, the chances 
were that she would shew the cloven foot. 
I was not mistaken. On the second 
application the interview was granted, 
under protest indeed, that it was, on 
his account, granted with regret; and 
Dick’s description of the meeting was 
really excellent. The lady received 
him in a pretty and well-arranged 
boudoir ; she was dressed with great 
taste and simplicity, and looked so 
very beautiful that Dick declared he 
was almost tempted to throw himself 
at her feet. There is a great deal in 
a lady's being suitably dressed for such. 
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an interview; a half-dress or morning 
negligé is the best sort of thing, and a 
large shawl of some kind is of con- 
siderable advantage; it serves even as 
the toga serves a good actor in the 
character of Cato or Coriolanus. The 
coquette had managed every thing to 
admiration; she placed herself on a 
chair at a safe distance from the sofa 
on which my friend was seated ; spoke 
of the regret she felt at his parting; 
and, when the conversation grew 
warmer, expressed deep sorrow that 
the sincere friendship she entertained 
for him should have awakened, in bis 
breast, sentiments which it was out of 
her power to return. She declared 
that she never intended to marry, that 
she had already refused a number of 
brilliant offers, the least of which threw 
a poor captain of the Royal Grenadiers 
completely into the shade; and, having 
once fairly embarked on the subject of 
self, she ran on, like all really selfish 
women, giving poor Dick an account 
of the conquests she had made,—would 
no doubt be still forced to make, and 
of the relentless cruelty she had so often, 
and so reluctantly been obliged to dis- 
play. During all this scene of tri- 
umphant vanity, and affected humility, 
poor Dick’s sufferings were so entirely 
forgotten, that he actually forgot to 
press his own proposal ; never noticed 
that she drew her chair nearer the sofa, 
exactly in proportion as his heart was 
cooling. Instead of soliciting her hand, 
he only kissed it; and when she called 
him her “ sweet friend,” merely repaid 
the dangerous and inviting look that ac- 
companied the words bya wave of his 
lily-white and a simple al reverdere 
adorata! The interview, and the cold- 
hearted triumph too hastily exhibited 
by the fair one, completely cured him ; 
and, in enumerating the perils he has 
encountered in love and war, Dick 
always declares that his escape from 
the widow was the greatest and most 
fortunate that ever befell him. The 
lady soon afterwards changed her re- 
solution on the subject of matrimony, 
and married a gentleman of large estate 
who had for ten years been on crutches ; 
and who, however estimable, had the 
misfortune. to outlive a lawsuit which 
deprived him of all his wealth, and 
left him a helpless dependant on the 
bounty of his pretty wife. She acts her 
part extremely well in this state of 
affliction, and rarely goes out to a ball 
or party without ascertaining that he 








has had his supper and is still in the 
land of the living ; that she locks him 
into his bedroom during the day, to 
prevent his intruding on her visitors, is 
an idle tale, seeing that he cannot leave 
his arm-chair without help of the foot- 
man who, in such an establishment, is 
likely enough to be better employed 
than in assisting his master. 

To return, however, to flirtation—a 
difficult subject to treat of,as the reader 
may perceive, from the necessity of 
these frequent and indispensable di- 
gressions. If flirtation is not coquet- 
ry, as little is it direct love-making, 
though it no doubt often leads to that 
very pleasant result. It is, in fact, a 
mere lively interchange of thoughts and 
sentiments between congenial spirits, 
who, agreeing well together, or who, 
finding entertainment in each other's 
society and conversation, naturally seek 
each other out as frequently as possible ; 
become thus habituated to each other's 
modes of thinking and speaking; ac- 
quire, hy degrees, a freemasonry me- 
thod of conversing not always very 
intelligible to the uninitiated ; and, on 
that very account, perhaps, more de- 
lightful to the parties themselves. That 
an agreeable intercourse of this kind, 
which, between parties worth talking 
about, generally becomes more delight- 
ful as it progresses, often leads to 
love-making, and explodes in declara- 
tions and proposals is certain ; but in 
itself it is not love-making, which is 
only an occasional effect produced. 
Champagne is not intoxication, but a 
pleasantand exhilarating beverage which 
sometimes leads that way. Now, I beg 
to be fairly understood that flirtation, 
properly speaking, belongs almost ex- 
clusively to the educated and polished 
classes of society, and is altogether an 
aristocratic pursuit. Uneducated peo- 
ple make very substantial and effectual 
love to each other; and _ love-sick 
maidens often walk, sigh, and twaddle 
with fourth-rate dandies, till the well- 
known laws of gravitation and attrac- 
tion bring the intercourse to some very 
natural termination. These things are 
all very well in their way ; but they are 
no more like flirtation, than whisky- 
punch is like champagne. 

To illustrate the difference between 
flirting and love-making, | would say 
that downright love-making is a regular 
and open attack, directed against a 
fortress; the mode of attack, if the 
engineer is skilful, being, of course, 
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calculated on the strength, resources, 
situation, and disposition of the de- 
fenders. Flirtation, on the other hand, 
is a sort of skirmish, generally brought 
on by the accidental meeting ofa couple 
of reconnoitring parties, and continued 
tllaclear reconnoissance of the opposite 
post or party has been gained, when it 
either ends in a regular siege, or ina 
retreat before a town not worth carry- 
ing, or too strong to be captured. 

I hold it a matter of vast consequence 
for lady-mothers to be attentive to 
the gentlemen with whom a young 
lady carries on her first flirtation ; as 
the sort ofintercourse tends to produce 
a great effect on her manners, modes 
of seeing and thinking. It rarely hap- 
pens that a first flirtation leads to what 
we call a settlement in the world; but 
it very generally leaves an impression, 
not indeed upon the heart, though that 
also may happen, — but upon the ge- 
neral deportment and even on the man- 
ner of thinking of the youthful beauty. 
Many mothers are, | know, anxious 
that some man of rank and fashion 
should bring out their daughters ; but 
this is precarious, for rank alone con- 
tributes nothing in such a case and is 
sometimes prejudicial. If the gentle- 
man is a gentleman from top to toe, 
his rank will signify nothing; but if 
he is a mere every-day person—a mere 
* regulation man,” as a clever girl of 
my acquaintance once expressed it— 
then will his rank be prejudicial rather 
than beneficial ; because it only tends 
to impress his heavy, dull, and com- 
monplace ideas upon the lady, and 
makes her look up to, and imitate in 
her own way, the vapid air which so 
generally belongs to the “ regulation 
man” of rank. These attempts at 
aristocratic manners will make her ri- 
diculous in aristocratic society, and 
odious in every other; for there is no 
fault more general in these times, none 
indeed more contemptible, than a con- 
stant affectation of high ton and high 
associates : it is a sure proof ofa feeble 
understanding and a cringing heart. 
In general conversation, indeed, no 
one should ever attempt to speak of, or 
pretend to be acquainted with, per- 
sous of higher rank than those with 
whom you happen to be discoursing. 
The rule must be considered as abso- 
lute and as extending to all classes, 
for there are plenty of low tuft-hunters 
even among the higher ranks of the 
aristocracy. Besides, high rank is no 
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longer a proof of the absence of vul- 
garity ; for, in addition to the vulgarity 
of the vulgar by right, the adoration 
now paid to rank has introduced a 
species of aristocratic morgue, the dis- 
play of which constitutes the very 
essence of low breeding; it is the vul- 
garity of St. Giles’s dressed up in the 
masquerade garments of St. James’s. 
Rank alone is not, therefore, a sufficient 
qualification for a gentleman to act as 
first instructor to a lady in the mysteries 
of flirtation. 

The instructor should, in fact, be a 
man of the world ; who must not be 
confounded with a mere man of the 
town, the latter being decidedly objec- 
tionable. The man of the town knows 
only a certain set and circle; his ideas 
are limited to their ideas; his wit, 
jests, and illustrations, have reference 
to the sayings and doings, to the looks, 
manners, and adventures of the small 
clan which he supposes to be the great 
world. His language is not even legi- 
timate English, but a conventional jar- 
gon made up of the remnants of for- 
gotten jests, that pass current among 
his associates, though totally unintel- 
ligible to the uninitiated. Such a man 
will spoil the prettiest and wittiest girl 
in three weeks, and render her totally 
unfit to take a pleasant and cheerful 
part in lively conversation. 

Nor should a young lady be allowed 
to begin the world with a very young 
gentleman, as such an intercourse ge- 
nerally leads to silliness, when not to 
downright vulgarity: for the tyro’s 
conversation must, in a great measure, 
be confined to school, college, or bar 
adventures ; and he retains not only 
too much of schoo} or bar slang in his 
language, but in his very thoughts and 
manners also. Of all young men, 
young military men are perhaps the 
best,— particularly those of our regi- 
ment,— the profession of arms having 
no exclusive slang or purely profes- 
sional wit, the application of which in 
general society always evinces bad 
taste. But, then, it often happens, 
again, that officers are long stationed 
in out-of-the-way quarters, where their 
manners get rusted; so that they fre- 
quently require polishing themselves, 
and are but indifferently qualified for 
refining a young lady’s thoughts and 
ideas, 

Above all, the travelled dandy must 
be avoided, for he is a regular bore and 
coxcomb. He entertains a pretty girl 
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with an account of every hdétel from 
Calais to Naples; quotes bad French, 
and worse Italian, at each sentence ; 
extols foreign men and manners; and 
if he does not exactly ridicule our old- 
fashioned English notions of virtue and 
morality, does so indirectly, by raising 
a foreign standard above them. Of all 
wretched and affected creatures, your 
Frenchified or Ltalianised Englishman 
is the most contemptible. 

By far the most unfit person, how- 
ever, io bring out a young lady, is a 
foreigner. In the first place, he knows 
nothing of English society, manners, 
and feeling —he never can understand 
them ; and having never seen or heard 
of flirtation in his own country, thinks 
it is downright love-making, and acts 
accordingly. The consequence is that 
he takes the most ordinary display of 
cheerfulness and good humour, tor di- 
rect encouragement ; often follows up 
his fancied success with the most im- 
pertinent freedoms ; and if scorned and 
rebuked, appeals (particularly in fo- 
reign society) to the familiarity with 
which the world had seen that he was 
treated, for clear proofs that the highest 
favours were granted him. The scan- 
dalous and infamous manner in which 
English ladies are spoken of by fo- 
reigners, must be known to all who 
have mixed in French and Italian so- 
ciety. Any foreigner who has gone the 
round of English society has invariably 
more bonnes fortunes to boast of than 
were ever claimed by Miinchausen 
Cassanova himself. Let no young 
lady who values her good name have 
any thing to do with them. 

The foreigner (the French and Ita- 
lian, at least) is, besides, totally de- 
stitute of that delicacy of feeling which 
we expect from gentlemen, and which 
must be observed in female society. 
The proof of this is easily found in 
the plain speaking, the result of plain 
thinking, which is a matter of course 
abroad, but is entirely out of the ques- 
tion here. On the other hand, it must 
be confessed that the most strenuous 
attempts are made, and particularly by 
persons of high rank, to introduce the 
foreign standard of morality into this 
country. 

To take a notorious instance. You 
recollect when Madame Guiccioli was 
in England, how she was féted, court- 
ed, and run after by the ladies and 
gentlemen of the beau monde, simply 
because she had been the amica, or, in 





plain English, the foreign mistress, of 
Lord Byron. Now the idea of giving 
an English kept-mistress the entrée 
into society would be dreadful; but 
then an Italian, and the amica of a 
peer, was a different thing altogether. 
Oh, what a mean, cringing set, people 
of fashion sometimes prove themselves ! 
A step thus gained in favour of foreign 
ladies, the next is to look with leniency 
on the faur pas made with foreigner- 
gentlemen even in this country; and 
ladies of high rank are said to have 
obtained even this privilege to an ex- 
traordinary extent. 

You will probably say that I am 
unjust to foreigners, and am not ac- 
quainted with those stars of modern 
fashion, the Baron von Moustache, the 
Marquis de Whiskerandoes, and Count 
Blunderbuss. You are entirely mis- 
taken, for [ know them all three per- 
fectly well; and, bating the éclat that 
fashion has cast upon them, I hardly 
know three greater blunderheads — ex- 
cept, indeed, in what regards their 
pocket or dinner interest. As to wit, 
tact, or elegance, they have absolutely 
none ; and if the German knows a little 
music, like the generality of his coun- 
trymen, it is all that can be said of the 
trio. Their dress they owe to English 
tailors, who set them up by disobey- 
ing the orders they give. A leading 
schneider told me that his fame would 
be ruined for ever, were he to follow 
the instructions they sometimes attempt 
to give. 

All this shews how careful mothers 
should be in the choice of the gentle- 
men with whom young ladies are al- 
lowed to carry on a first, or even an 
early, flirtation. I must also observe 
here, that a married man must be de- 
cidedly avoided. Not that he is neces- 
sarily objectionable per se, but because 
the thing may lead to mischief, and can 
do no possible good ; and no rational 
persons will risk high stakes at a game 
at which not to lose is the only possible 
gain. Such a flirtation always makes 
the gentleman’s wife the young lady's 
bitter and decided enemy ; and I have 
known women resort to strange—lL 
could almost say, diabolical— modes 
of vengeance on such occasions. Be- 
sides, the young lady will also have 
the matron’s sisters, cousins, nieces, 
and female relations, even to the tenth 
remove, together with all their gossips 
and cronies, drawn up in hostile array 
against her. To have her fair fame 
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slandered is the least she has to expect 
under such circumstances. Let them 
steer clear of married men, therefore. 
As to any real flirtation with a married 
woman, it is entirely out of the question. 
A boy who wants polishing may in- 
dulge in a passing affair of the kind, 
if some good-natured matron will take 
him in hand ; but no gentleman, no man 
of real feeling, will ever be guilty of 
such a thing. Ihave no wish to en- 
croach on the province of the parson and 
moralist ; but must say, that if a lady 
can forget her nursery, her babes, cra- 
dles, &c., no man of real taste ever will. 
As to the mode and manner of car- 
rying on a flirtation, it is impossible to 
lay down rules for it, because the whole 
affair must depend upon the situation, 
position, character, and abilities of the 
parties. Even the sort of conversation 
resorted to, the very tone of voice 
usually employed, must depend upon 
such circumstances. Whatever most 
interests a young lady is, of course, 
the best subject wherewith to entertain 
her; but it is, in fact, the manner of 
conducting a conversation, far more 
than the mere subject spoken of, that 
lends pleasant discourse its principal 
charm and attraction. There is a light, 
lively, and graceful mode of speaking, 
— of passing quickly and carelessly over 
the prosing parts of a subject, and 
bringing out the brilliant ones, which 
it must be your constant striving to 
attain. Then, again, you must take 
care not to press a point that begins to 
tire, or to go against the feelings of the 
party addressed. The spinning out, or 
overstretching of jests that have al- 
ready served a turn, must also be 
avoided. Anecdotes must never be 
brought in, unless as illustrations ; and 
then they must be short. Stories are 
out of the question, as storytellers are 
usually bores ; and puns, riddles, cons, 
&c., are low, and belong to the nursery 
or servants’ hall. Flattery and com- 
pliments are, no doubt, the spices with 
which discourses addressed to women 
are most effectually seasoned and ren- 
dered palatable. The great difficulty 
is to administer them with skill and 
grace; for thongh women may will- 
ingly listen to their own praise, it does 
not follow that they always repay it 
by the grateful acknowledgment ex- 
pected in return. And no wonder ei- 
ther, for it is afflicting to think how few 
men there are who can really pay a 
pretty compliment in a graceful and 
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piquant style. As to gross flattery, it 
only sets you down as a fool, wanting 
good breeding; or it makes a woman 
believe that you take her to be a sim- 
pleton,—a point on which the whole 
sex are sensitive, for they all like to be 
looked upon as clever and quick of 
observation ; as, indeed, they generally 
are. It is very essential, in your inter- 
course with women, to retain as much 
as possible the jesting or bantering style 
of conversation, and to avoid the serious, 
sentimental, above all, the complaining 
tone. The most serious things may 
very well be said in a jesting manner, 
and then without any great danger in 
case of failure; whereas, im a serious 
tone, a failure is a serious affair, and 
may cause you to look feolish and be 
laughed at; and a lover once laughed 
at is pretty nearly ruined, Be sure, 
therefore, to keep on the laughing side, 
whatever you do. Clever women easily 
bear bantering ; and though silly ones 
pout and grow angry, they cannot be 
noticed here. But all, the quick as 
well as the dull, dread ridicule, and 
never forgive it. 

It is, of course, much easier to pay 
compliments to clever than to dull 
women ; not because you car praise 
their talents (as you can praise the ta- 
lents of the talentless, for that matter), 
but because they are quicker of com- 
prehension,— do not require, and wilt 
not even receive, gross and direct flat- 
tery, because they can seize a pretty 
insinuation—admit of being bantered 
about minor faults, in order that their 
greater merits may be more elearly 
brought out. They know how to take a 
speech exactly in the sense in which it 
is intended. And this is a greater virtue; 
for to ascribe a different meaning to a 
speech from the one it was intended to 
convey, or to overstretch a proposition 
advanced, merely in order to combat it, 
are sure signs of want of tact, not to 
say want of manners. There is one 
thing you must always bear in mind 
when conversing with women towards 
whom you wish to do the agreeable,— 
it is, that the pretty dears are almost 
always good judges of conversational 
talents, even when they do not them- 
selves possess them. Of course, where 
they are prepossessed in a person's 
favour, or seek some notice or distinc- 
tion by listening to him, they will put 
up with downright twaddle, as well as 
others. Weare only speaking generally. 

It is, indeed, difficult to say what 
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women, and even clever women, will 
not at times put up with. I have seen 
them not only suffer gentlemen (or 
those who were so called) to loll and 
lounge in outstretched, and in all kinds 
of ungraceful attitudes, on sofas or in 
arm-chairs, but actually converse with 
affected vulgarians who were giving 
themselves such pot-house airs, which, 
though absolutely beastly, are always 
intended by the bears themselves for 
most exquisite gentility. Recollect, 
therefore, that all lounging and atti- 
tudinising is vulgar and affected ; and 
that any lady who allows any one to 
loll and lounge in her presence,— un- 
less in her own house, perhaps, where 
she may be forced to suffer these things, 
— is sadly deficient in mental dignity. 
And this reminds me of a foolish anec- 
dote, illustrative of the subject. 
Lounging is not a foreign vice, 
though foreigners take up the practice 
to an extravagant degree when mixing 
with English society. Out. of the 
English circles it is, however, so little 
known, that a slight attempt of the 
kind once caused a regular uproar at 
one of the German courts. . Many of 
our countrymen, even plain, unaffected, 
good sort of men, have a foolish trick 
of throwing the foot of one leg over the 
knee of the other—bringing the right 
ankle, for instance, to rest on the left 
knee—so as to place themselves in a 
sort of half tailorlike attitude. The 
custom is certainly neither graceful 
nor elegant, but not very reprehensible. 
An English gentleman, a member of 
the corps diplomatique, happened one 
evening to be sitting near a countess 
of high degree, to whom he was ex- 
plaining, in very indifferent French, 
perhaps, something about the public 
walks that surrounded his house, when, 
in the middle of the discourse, up went 
the right leg, placing the foot exactly 
over the left knee, and presenting the 
sole of the diplomatic shoe fully in 
view of her ladyship’s eyes. The 
countess blushed through three layers of 
rouge, rose indignantly from her seat 
and hurried to the other end of the room, 
declaring that she bad been grossly in- 
sulted by the English ambassador, who 
had mistaken her for a cobbler, and 
held up the very soles of his shoes for 
her inspection. Mighty rage filled the 
bosoms of princesses, baronesses, and 
countesses ; and the lord-marshal of 
the palace came with bows and smiles 
to the diplomatist, requesting that he 


would make some apology to the lady, 
who was no cobbler at all, but a per- 
son of high rank and great merit. Our 
excellent countryman was utterly con- 
founded, not knowing what crime he had 
been guilty of, as he was well aware of 
the lady’s rank and respectability, and, 
so far from speaking of shoe-soles, he 
had been speaking of willows (saules) ; 
and if the lady had seen the sole of his 
shoe, it arose merely from the circum- 
stance of his having placed himself in 
an attitude very general in his own 
country. The explanation was readily 
received, as no one wished to press the 
point; but the whole court were con- 
vinced that it was a mere evasion, as 
no one could comprehend why the 
ambassador should have presented the 
sole of his shoe to a lady while talking 
to her about willows. ‘ N’importe 
n'importe, Monsieur I Ambassadeur,” 
said the princess-consort to the un- 
happy diplomatist, who attempted to 
convince her of the truth of his asse- 
veration ; “ it is a bagatelle, already for- 
gotten. We are always delighted to 
hear your excellency’s opinions about 
gardens, for you English have great 
taste in gardening; but defend me 
from English attitudes.” 

Now this trifling anecdote tends, 
though in a feeble and insufficient way, 
to illustrate the worthlessness of all 
merely local, conventional, or profes- 
sional finery or exquisiteness, whether 
displayed in wit, humour, attitude, or 
slang-jargon. Freedom from all these 
fetters is therefore indispensable to a 
perfect gentleman and man of the 
world ; while the constant display, and 
jingling of such fetters shews, on the 
other hand, a limited understanding 
and an ignorance of society. 1 recol-’ 
lect an Edinburgh wit, who was thought 
not a little of in the Modern Athens, 
failing completely" in an attempt to 
shine no further south than the county 
of York, where his local allusions and 
conventional jests were as little under- 
stood as the unknown tongues them- 
selves. He knew the little society of 
Edinburgh, but knew nothing of the 
great society of the world ; whereas a 
perfect gentleman, a real wit, and’ a 
man of refined manners, will be known 
as such in all good society, from Bergen 
to Tarentum, and from Petersburg to 
Madrid. And yet it is sometimes 
necessary that he should be formally 
introduced, in order to be observed 
and attract notice: for it will often 
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happen that a man of great merit and 
conversational talents will be entirely 
overlooked, unless he is a man of 
rank, till it becomes clear that he is 
a person of reputation who must be 
listened to and admired ; and then the 
chances are that he will be as much 
overrated as he was undervalued before. 
One reason of this is, that the mass of 
men in society do not always like to 
see the number of stars moving in the 
same orbit with themselves very greatly 
augmented. 

In this respect women are quicker 
and much better judges than men; 
they also deal more fairly towards us, 
and willingly bestow applause where it 
is deserved. But here, also, there are 
exceptions, which must be observed. 
A woman, whio has a penchant for some 
dear fellow, is often very unwilling to 
perceive any merit in another, and, 
strange to say, feels even jealous of the 
qualities which may give him a pre- 
ference over her own adored. It is 
also very easy at times to trace the 
gentleman’s own envious disposition 
through the medium of the lady’s 
manner and conversation: for a wo- 
man will espouse her lover’s cause with 
double zeal when her own vanity is 
engaged on his side. 1! would have 
you attend to this matter; for I once 
lost a very rich and beautiful girl, 
owing entirely to the jealousy of her 
kinswomen’s husbands and admirers. 
I had been on terms of great friendship 
with this beauty; but she was very 
young, and I was absent for a time, 
so that I only kept myself in her re- 
collection by an occasional copy of 
verses that I sent from across the sea. 
I returned, however, in time, and fully 
resolved, fortune willing, to try my 
chance as a lover. [ found the lady 
absolutely beautiful, so much had she 
improved in person; and, on the 
strength of our former friendship, im- 
mediately commenced an attack in 
form. This, without a previous close 
reconnoissance, was, I grant, bad ma- 
nagement, for two or three years pro- 
duce a great change in a young lady’s 
disposition; and banter and nonsense 
sometimes enable blockheads, if you 
have such foes near, to gain an ad- 
vantage over you when your back is 
turned ; a serious and prosing refuta- 
tion of some foolery, the merit of which 
consisted, perhaps, in the tone and 
manner in which it was uttered, or in 
the circumstances under which it was 
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applied, shall occasionally produce 
effect, if the proser be held in any 
estimation, whether from affinity or 
otherwise. This single error of hurry- 
ing heedlessly on to the attack, without 
looking well about me, would not, 
however, have ruined me; but a sister 
and two kinswomen of the lady, with 
all of whom I had been on the most 
friendly terms, and from whom I ex- 
pected the most zealous assistance, 
became my deadly foes. Two of the 
ladies had got married during my ab- 
sence, and one was engaged ; and it so 
happened that all the gentlemen were 
not only ill-looking fellows, but regular 
louts into the bargain. I belong to 
the Royal Grenadiers, which is saying 
enough, as every body knows the regi- 
ment; and though individually the most 
unworthy member of so brilliant a corps, 
could hardly fail to cast three vain, stupid, 
and ill-looking boobies, a little into the 
shade. This was an offence not to be 
forgiven, either by the gentlemen or 
their ladies. The married parties were 
still in the honeymoon. They formed a 
regular cabal against me ; and instigated 
by the keen and bitter hatred of envy, 
biassed not only the young lady against 
me, but the mother, who was the purse- 
bearer, also. Now all this would not 
have settled the question, for, generally 
speaking, old ladies may be gained over 
as well as young ones, jealous kinsmen 
may be set at defiance, and married 
women do not always continue to hate 
a captain of the Royal Grenadiers be- 
cause he is disliked by their husbands 
—far from it, indeed !—but I took it 
into my head that the young lady her- 
self shared in the hatred which her 
relations entertained of me, and this 
settled the point, and made me raise 
the siege. Now, in ordinary cases, a 
lady’s hatred may be overcome—more 
easily, perhaps, than her indifference ; 
but where a pretty girl actually, and 
without good cause, repays love with 
hatred, as we really see at times, she 
must be as ungenerous as unfeeling, 
and as incapable of retaining any honest 
hold which her beauty or accomplish- 
ments may have acquired over a gen- 
tleman’s heart as undeserving of it. 
Thinking this was the case with my 
flame, 1 beat a retreat. The lady 
herself afterwards married a respect- 
able member of the Humdrum fa- 
mily, and there the matter ended ; 
though, strange to say, all the females 
of the family subsequently repented of 
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the part they had acted towards me. 
One of the fair cousins peached and 
confessed, what I had seen plainly 
enough. Her own conduct she de- 
fended—for women are quick and 
ready sophists—by saying that my 
known inconstancy (though I am in 
reality the most constant of men) 
made her apprehensive for her cousin’s 
happiness. She added that the fair 
object of my former pursuit often ex- 
pressed her surprise at having allowed 
such ** stupid men” as her cousin and 
brother-in-law (one only of the former 
being mentioned) “ to influence her 
against me.” The lady mother, too, 
has become my friend; and when 
angry, as purse-bearing mothers will 
sometimes assume the right to be, 
never fails to hint that “ the gentlemen 
probably prevented Maria from marry- 
ing the captain of the Royal Grenadiers, 
for fear that there would be at least 
one presentable man in the family.” 
Now, it is not very pleasant to listen 
to such remarks, and yet they are more 
frequently made than the public are 
aware of, and they are more frequently 
deserved even than made; for unless 
a lover is a man of rank and fortune, 
whose name and station will cast an 
éclat on the whole of the lady’s clan 
and kindred, he will be pretty sure, if 
he has any worth or pretension, to have 
all the gentlemen of her family against 
him, as well as all the female part 
which they can influence. Where a 
girl is only a fifth daughter, without 
money or beauty, the thing is of course 
completely reversed. 

There is another point 1 must just 
touch upon before I return to the direct 
thread of my subject. It sometimes 
happens that, without taking any de- 
cided dislike to you, or any dislike at 
all, a lady shall sacrifice you at the 
shrine of some more favoured indivi- 
dual ; and the greater your merit is, the 
greater, of course, is the merit of the 
sacrifice. As to the conduct to be 
pursued on such occasions, it must of 
course depend on circumstances. Love 
and war are in so far alike, that it is as 
impossible to lay down rules for the 
guidance of a lover in the conduct of a 
love affair, as for the guidance of a 
general in the conduct of a campaign ; 
both must act according to circum- 
stances—according to the position, 
power, situation, &c. &c. of the re- 
lative parties. I can only lay down 
general rules, therefore; and as a very 


important one, would have you recol- 
lect that a great deal depends upon 
your knowing how to make a judicious 
retreat. Never expose yourself to a 
complete overthrow or defeat—it makes 
you ridiculous; and a lover once 
laughed at is sure to be ruined. When 
you find that you are to be cut, sacri- 
ficed, or cast aside for some cause or 
other, give way in good time, and with 
a good grace; part like a man of 
gallantry and politeness; do not com- 
plain, for women hate tedious com- 
plaints; nor must you ever attempt to 
undervalue a successful rival, itirritates, 
and is ascribed to jealousy. Above 
all, never quarrel or bandy words with 
a lady; it is at best a most ungentle- 
manlike thing. It is at all times per- 
fectly easy for a gentleman to get out 
ofa lady’s acquaintance—an advantage 
that women do not exactly possess. 
You must, therefore, put up even with 
rudeness from them, if necessary ; and as 
this cannot go very far, unless when they 
are provoked, you must never deal in 
sharp answers, severe replies, or ill-na- 
tured repartees — not even where the 
pretty dears are spiteful and malicious, 
which may at times happen to be the 
case. Parry any malicious sally in a 
jesting and playful manner, without 
turning it into ridicule, for that aggra- 
vates matters. Women have no means of 
resenting wrongs and insults, and must 
always, therefore, be treated with cour- 
tesy, both in words and manner: there 
can be no exception to the rule. Keep 
upon terms of ordinary acquaintance 
with your fair foe; bide your time 
calmly, and there is no knowing what 
Time may do for you. I have known 
the old scythe-bearer bring about 
Strange things, both pleasant and sad 
indeed ; for there is a power of reaction 
in the female heart, which will some- 
times carry it back, with irresistible 
force, to a once cherished, or even 
valued object. On some future oc- 
casion I shall illustrate this very pro- 
position by a melancholy and memor- 
able tale; of ludicrous ones it is need- 
less to speak, as they may be heard 
of at every turn. 

I now go back to the direct thread 
of the subject, and request that, for 
the reasons already stated, ladies will 
not exactly overlook merit in a gentle- 
man, merely because he happens to be 
thought litthe of in Lady Sparklewit’s 
circle, or deem him incomparable be- 
cause he is the admired, the very lion, 
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in fact, of Mrs. Proser’s parties. Do 
not be guided by mere fashion or re- 
putation in such matters; for fashion, 
whatever it is, be it spirit, essence, god- 
dess, or diablesse, is very generally a vile 
toady. Since this paper was begun, I 
dined in company with a gentleman 
whose every sentence, | might almost 
say every word, set the whole table in a 
roar. 1 happened to be a stranger to 
the party and the neighbourhood, and 
can conscientiously say, that I did not 
understand the merit of a single one of 
the jests uttered, from first to last ; and 
the forced laugh of a great many of the 
party proved that they were as dull as 
myself, and only joined in the mer- 
riment— some out of pure politeness, 
and others that they might not be 
thought destitute of taste, and unable 
to understand a good jest when uttered. 
As a general rule, never strive to force 
a laugh: it is a thing not to be forced, 
and the attempt only makes you look 
foolish, and 1s, in fact, painful to 
behold. Seem pleased if you see 
others vastly merry, for you:should be 
pleased when all are happy; but do 
not attempt to mar the general hilarity 
by a forced, and what is really a me- 
lancholy grimace. The truth is, that 
there is a vast deal of very paltry hy- 
pocrisy discernible even in ordinary 
society. tis needless meauness, and 
seen through at once ; for you may be 
courteous, pleasant, and _ well-bred, 
without cringing either to the wit or 
the opinions of others; all that is, or 
can be expected from you, is that you 
are not to shock the unsuccessful wit 
by exposing his stupidity, however 
glaring it may be, nor mark dissent 
froin opinions in which you may not 
coincide, in such a manner as to bring 
on an argument or discussion. Any 
pleasant and passing jest will relieve 
you from noticing the wit, if particu- 
larly forced upon your attention, even 
as an easy and playful dissent from 
objectionable opinions will free you 
from the necessity of disputing them, 
or submitting to them. I aim sup- 
posing, of course, that you are in good 
society. ‘* Every body knows this,” 
you will say; yes, every body that has 
read it in the pages of this Maygazize ; 
even as every body knew how to make 
an egg stand upright after Columbus 
had pointed out the easy mode of doing 
it. There are many things that are 
perfectly self-evident the moment they 
are known, but which are, nevertheless, 
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enveloped in darkness till some one 
takes the trouble of placing them in 
the full light of day. Ifthe rules here 
laid down are so perfectly known to 
the world, how comes it that we see 
them so constantly deviated from? 
Would the meanness and hypocrisy 
witnessed in every society be thus 
openly displayed, if the wretched syco- 
phants knew how easily they were seen 
through and appreciated by the very 
persons most likely to follow the base 
example? No, no, we should have at 
least the affectation of more manly and 
better conduct ; and the mere affecta- 
tion of virtue is already a step towards 
improvement. 

There are some women—I am not 
sure that they are sufficiently numerous 
to be termed a class —who, however 
pretty, clever, and intelligent, are ex- 
tremely difficult to deal with. I mean 
the sort with whom you can never 
obtain more than what | shall call mere 
head acquaintance, and into whose 
hearts and real feeling you never ac- 
quire the least insight. Llowever long 
you may have known them, however 
intimate you may have been with them, 
your real acquaintanceship at the end of 
years is exactly what it was at the end 
of your first quadrille. Such a girl 
shall be pleasant, witty, and whimsical, 
in conversation, but then she speaks 
only from the head, the heart is never 
drawn into action; and you may flirt 
with her for years without knowing 
whether she has one, or what her real 
sentiments are upon any one interest- 
ing subject: your affections may be 
constantly drawn on towards her, and 
as constantly repelled, by your total 
inability to discover a single spark of 
feeling in her breast. I have known 
men follow a darling of this kind for 
years together, with a regular declara- 
tion on their lips all the time, and 
never able to find her in a mood that 
gave appearance of a heart, or of a 
heart that seemed open to a tender hit 
or pussado, and not knowing at the end 
of a long chase, any more than they 
did the first day, what were the chances 
of being accepted or refused. 

As the oracle of the regiment, 
I have been asked how such women 
are to be dealt with, and bave been 
candidly forced to acknowledge my in- 
ability to give any very just directions 
on the subject. ‘The truth is, that this 
icicle disposition arises from different 
causes, and cannot always be treated 
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by the same rule. It is very often, I 
suspect, the result of extreme and sen- 
sitive timidity which prevents women 
from giving way to their natural 
hilarity, cheerfulness, and kindliness 
of feeling, and imposes a sort of forced 
reserve, that, without any appearance of 
mauvaise honte, gives an artificial tone 
to the manners and conversation. This 
is not from any foolish apprehension of 
having their affections engaged, for 
ladies rarely take any precaution against 
this kind of misfortune; it is rather 
from the fear of appearing too naive, 
natural, and condescending, of not being 
sufficiently fine and comme il faut, that 
they fall into this mistake. Now I 
love and adore reserve, modesty and 
feminine timidity, in a woman, and 
hate most cordially every thing like 
boldness, forwardness, or manliness, in 
the sex: but over-strained timidity is 
an error, and greatly injurious to those 
who give way to it; and I have known 
some of the best and noblest hearts 
actually frozen up and lost to the world 
by this fatal congealing process. 

I once tried to melt one of these 
icicles myself; and, though the plan 
was not badly conceived, it failed 
completely, owing to a blunder in the 
execution. Of the lady,—a “ chief- 
tain’s daughter was the maid” — it is 
enough to say, that | thought her charm- 
ing at the time, and that her eyes (of 
which more presently) were absolutely 
incomparable. In general, you would 
have said that they were only good 
black eyes, they would hardly have 
been termed fine; but when lighted by 
any generous, kind, or happy feeling, 
emanating directly from the heart, their 
expression and brilliancy were not only 
beautiful in themselves, but they cast a 
lustre of almost angelic beauty over a 
face that, in other respects, was no- 
thing very particular. 

Well, as said, I tried to melt this 
brilliant piece of ice, but nothing would 
do; time was pressing, the ae 
Grenadiers were about to march, ¢ 
they always are when you think your- 
self fairly within reach of a lady's 
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heart; some decisive step was there- 
fore necessary. For breaking the ice 
in such a case there is, of course, no- 
thing like a kiss, provided you can get 
one fairly given; for to snatch one is a 
useless piece of insolence, that a lady 
will naturally resent. Even to solicit 
such a favour is not always easy; but 
as far as making the request went, 
chance aided me. I hardly know how 
it was, but she had quoted a line from 
Schiller, beginning with “ Mein Leben 
ist dahin,” which gave me an oppor- 
tunity of bantering her a little on the 
only cause that could be supposed to 
produce such an effect on a young, 
waltzing, and quadrille-dancing lady of 
twenty-five. From one piece of non- 
sense we got to another, and I obtained 
the promise of a pledge, which was to 
be redeemed, with restrictions, | sup- 
pose, in whatever manner I should 
claim. When the time came I claimed, 
as a trifle to give, though a treasure to 
receive, a parting kiss. I have seen 
the eyes of the rattle-snake* glare in 
vengeance upon me, and have beheld 
those of the tiger flaming in all their 
fury, but the looks of both were abso- 
lutely feeble and passionless compared 
to the look of death and hatred that 
darted upon me from the beautiful 
eyes before described, when I made 
this ill-timed request. Her look ex- 
pressed neither the vengeful malice of 
the snake, nor the fiery fury of the tiger ; 
no, it was the stony look of ceath— 
a desire to slay by the mere power of 
hate —a wish that her own pretty face 
might become a Gorgon’s head and 
strike me dead at a single glance; and 
yet she remained calm and collected 
too: there was no passion, no flying out 
into a silly rage. At last she scolded 
a little, and I apologised as much as 
she wished; an example you must 
always follow, for whenever a lady 
takes offence, with or without cause, at 
any thing you do or say, apologise at 
once, and defend yourself afterwards if 
you can; but allay the storm first. 
Where there was no great cause of 
offence my pardon was granted, a kiss 


* The writer of these lines narrowly escaped being bitten by a rattle-snake when 


stationed in Guiana. He was following a path by the side of a river, and watc hing 
some wild ducks that were on the wing, when the negro who was carrying his game- 
bag, ran up and caught him by the jacket, pointing to a snake that lay coiled within 
a few yards ofhim. When shot, it proved a rattle-snake, very large for the country ; 
the rattle-snakes of Guiana being small compared to those of South ( Carolina. ‘The 
adventure of the tiger has been ‘related in a previous paper; and the two together 
make the writer think that he is entitled to be considered a judge of looks aud eyes. 
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of her hand sealed our peace: this, if 
well managed, you may take without 
asking: but even this must not be 
snatched, for nothing snatched is ever 
worth having. You will probably not 
perceive the blunder I committed on 
this occasion ; nor was [ myself aware 
of it at the moment, as I thought I had 
managed the affair rather cleverly and 
discreetly. The deadly hatred that 
flashed from the lady’s eyes, at the 
moment when | made my unfortunate 
request, convinced me that there was 
some hidden cause of wrath, as an ac- 
tual desire to slay and annihilate could 
hardly be excited in a ‘soft bosom” 
by a mere well-managed request for a 
parting kiss. I watched, accordingly, 
and soon found the key to the enigma ; 
the icicle had, unknown to me, a tender 
penchant for another—a circumstance 
that fully explained her towering rage. 
Recollect as an invariablerule, therefore, 
never to make love to a pretty girl while 
her affections are engaged in another 
quarter; so far from advancing your 
own cause, it is sure to render you hate- 
ful; and the idea of giving a kiss under 
such circumstances would naturally be 
looked upon as a crime more heinous 
than treason itself—treachery to the 
object beloved. If you want to sup- 
plant a successful rival, make yourself 
as agreeable as you can ; be as pleasant, 
witty, and amusing, as may be in your 
power; but, as you value your cause, 
avoid making love as long as she re- 
tains a particle of affection for any one 
else. Having spoken of kisses, 1 must 
here, in conclusion, say three words 
about them. They are pleasant things, 
and well calculated for breaking the ice 
under circumstances similar to those I 
have mentioned. But as a general 
rule, though there can be none without 
some exception, I would nevertheless 
advise ladies never to grant even one, 
unless as the sealing of a final contract 
fully approved of by Pa and Ma. 
There may be no great harm in a sim- 
ple kiss, such things are given to babies 
and lapdogs every day; but let them 
not be given to bearded men, for though 
they help no doubt to break the ice, 
they are liable to carry the rent farther 
than may be intended. As to kissing 
lapdogs, it is an offence against clean- 
liness and good manners. 

To be fairly understood on this dif- 
ficult and delicate point, 1 must dis- 
tinctly explain to the whole race of 
boobies, that the good fortune to ob- 
VOL. XXIII, NO. CXXXIII. 
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tain a kiss does not necessarily imply 
that the battle is gained —far from it. 
I have got several kisses in my life, 
andam an unfortunate bachelorstill; but 
there was one, the recollection of which 
will lighten the darkest night that for- 
tune may have in store for me, and gild 
the blackest clouds with which adver- 
sity may have the power to overwhelm 
me: come what will, I can siill say that 
1 have been blessed. The bliss, how- 
ever, was short-lived ; chance separated 
me from the fair one, my absence was 
longer than I expected, and she was not 
satished with my explanation. She 
was of high spirit,—as all the better part 
of the sex really are—her pride took 
fire, she cast me back into the ranks of 
an ordinary acquaintance, and, with 
so much character and decision, that I 
was not even allowed to speak of, still 
less to plead in my cause, a favour 
which i had looked upon as conclusive. 
Spoonies and coxcombs will think 
that I am easily awed ; but all who 
know the respect with which a really 
fine, dashing, and spirited girl will im- 
press even the boldest of those who lay 
claim to the title of gentlemen, will be 
less hasty in their decision. 

I have known a good deal of the 
sex in my time, and I can con- 
scientiously say, though they have not 
used me over well, as the reader may 
perceive, that | have ever found them 
a thousand times better and cleverer 
than we are; and if they do not pos- 
sess, in the same degree, the power 
of dull and heavy application neces- 
sary for the acquirement of learning 
and science, they far surpass us in 
quickness of observation, justness of 
feeling, and accurate discrimination of 
character. That you frequently hear 
a different language held in society is 
not to be denied, but then you may 
always set down as louts and idiots 
all the men who speak disparagingly of 
women; they have found their own 
inferiority, and would strive to conceal 
it if possible. As to the boasters who 
boast of favours received, they are 
simply liars and scoundrels; and for 
the plainest of all reasons,— the truth 
of a boast is treachery and falsehood to 
the woman who gave occasion for it. 

That, notwithstanding all their good 
qualities, the pretty dears sometimes 
prove devils, and even devils incarnate, 
is very true; but then it is only the 
natural consequence of their having 
fiends to deal with. 

F 
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Cuapter III. 


JAMES. CHRISTIE, THE PRINCE OF AUCTIONEERS——OLD COCK, AND LANGFORD OF 


THE PIAZZA. 


Few persons of the age of George the 
Third weve more universally known, or 
more generally esteemed and respected 
by every rank, than James Christie. He 
beyan life in an humble sphere, but by 
perseverance and great natural ability 
became the most eminent auctioneer of 
his age, and presided for years, with 
splendid success, over a mart for the 
sale of every species of property ; pre- 
serving, at the same time, a character 
for honour, liberality, and integrity, 
which obtained for him the cognomen, 
“ Prince of Auctioneers.” 

Before bis day there had figured in 
the sale-room rostrum two predecessors, 
who had deservedly acquired a name 
—Cock, and his successor, Langford. 

Nearly one hundred years ago there 
were but few valuable collections of 
pictures in this country, and those, 
with the exception of portraits by Hans 
Holbein, Vandyke, Sir Peter Lely, 
and Sir Godfrey Kneller,—all foreigners 
who practised in this country, formed 
but sorry galleries. Those high per- 
sonages who formerly made the grande 
tour were no connoisseurs, and con- 
sequently were laughed at abroad as 
the dupes to the more knowing 
dilettanti dwelling there ; too many of 
whom were tricksters, and acquired 
riches by picking the pockets of wealthy 
British travellers. 

The first two sales on record of 
valuable specimens of the genuine 
works of the Italian, Flemish, and 
Dutch masters, were sold between the 
years 1740 and 1752, by Cock and 
Langford — namely, the picture-gallery 
collected by Sir Luke Schaube, and 
the other, in 1752, of the collection of 
Sir Richard Mead ; at the first of these 
Hogarth was present, and beheld the 
“ Sigismunda,” by Schedone, which 
painting subsequently exposed the 
vanity of Hogarth, in the picture which 
he painted from the same subject, and 
which brought upon him the satirical 
remarks of Charles Churchill, whom 
the witty painter caricatured as 
Bruin, with a pot of porter in his paw, 
and designated the “ clerical bruiser.” 

Hogarth, who might have been well 
content with the deserved fame which 


he lived to acquire for his original 
and inimitable graphic productions, very 
unadvisedly affected a contempt for 
the productions of the Italian and 
Venetian schools; and, as Churchill 
said, aspersed, and treated the greatest 
masters in the world with his vain 
contumely, only because he was de- 
nied perception sufficient to compre- 
hend their merits: Frank Hayman, 
his friend and contemporary, candidly 
told him as much. 

Hogarth, in the vignette which he 
designed and engraved for the cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of the Society of 
Chartered Painters, in 1755, manifested 
this feeling, and continued to personify 
the same sentiments in his figure of 
“Time,” with a pipe in his mouth, 
smoking pictures of the old masters. 

Soon after the accession of George 
the Third, pictures of sterling quality 
began to be imported into England ; 
and Christie, having obtained some 
reputation as a judge of such objects, 
had the chief commission of selling 
them by the hammer. 

Christie shewed his wisdom by cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of painters 
and connoisseurs ; he invited them to 
his table, and feasted them with ele- 
gance; and through the assistance of 
such associates became an able judge 
of the qualities of a picture. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds regarded him 
with great personal esteem; and the 
rattling Gainsborough, who resided 
only a few doors from him, was a con- 
stant attendant at all his picture-sales, 
and a frequent guest at his table: 
Christie was noted for his claret. 

It has been asserted, that during the 
period of many years, at a view of a 
collection of old masters, and ata sale 
of the same, might be found congre- 
gated here the far greater part of the 
élite of the kingdom, for Christie's was 
the centre ofattraction ; and the nobility 
and gentry, the connoisseurs, the most 
distinguished artists, painters, sculptors, 
engravers, architects, players, and pro- 
fessional men of all arts and sciences, 
were there, and the coteries of the 
British gentlemen of the old school 
here met in memorable conclave. 
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Mons. de Calonne’s valuable pic- 
tures passed through Christie’s hands ; 
so, ultimately, did the famous Orleans 
collection; and the vast influx of 
Raffaels, Guidos, the Caraccis, the 
Domenichinos, the Rubenses, the Rem- 
brandts, and all the vast treasures of the 
Italian, Flemish, and Dutch schools, 
which found their way to this country 
during the French Revolution, were, 
fora long season, transferred to their 
British possessors through the agency 
of James Christie. 

Mr. Christie was succeeded by his 
eldest son, who was a good classic, and 
obtained distinguished honours at Eton, 
being captain of that celebrated school, 
But with these superior advantages of 
education he was deficient in that spirit 
and masculine confidence which were 
attributes singularly bestowed upon the 
father. He did not, therefore, attain 
to the celebrity of Christie the first ; 
though the firm, of which his son was 
long the head, continued to flourish. 

The sons who have outlived the 
second Christie still continue the firm, 
and it is said—haply with the good 
attributes of the family —with success. 

There were, during the early career 
of James Christie, many amusing 
stories current: one of which was, that 
a certain number of painters and con- 
noisseurs frequently dined in Pall Mall, 
who, before dinner, were used to hold 
council over collections of pictures im- 
ported from abroad, and consigned to 
him for public sale ; and these were de- 
signated * Christie’s sponsors,” who, 
being men of some influence and au- 
thority in matters of taste, found names 
as authors to the works which savoured 
most of the styles of the old painters 
whose names were thus assumed. Of 
these sponsors, Tresham, Cosway, Far- 
ington, Wheatley, Hamilton, and others, 
have the reputation of being occasional 
parties : even Reynolds, West, and 
Gainsborough, have been said to have 
given a friendly turn to this species of 
imposition ; for as Gainsborough laugh- 
ingly said, “ What is there in a name? 
a rose by any other name may smell as 
sweet !”’ 

There was a very striking likeness, 
a half-length portrait, which used to 
hang over the chimney-piece of the 
counting-house at Christie’s old pre- 
mises, in Pall Mall, being a fine picture 
of himself, painted, con amore, by 
Gainsborough. 

James Christie was a tall man, of a 
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commanding aspect, and of a most en- 
gaging and persuasive manner; when 
waiting, taking his time to obtain an 
increase of bidding, the ladies used to 
say that he was “ irresistible.” 

The ebullitions of his fancy, in his zeal 
to serve his employers when there hap- 
pened a paucity of bidders, were often 
very striking from their novelty. Once 
selling some foreign pier-glasses of ex- 
traordinary dimensions, and certain 
among his female auditors observing 
“few walls would contain them,” he 
proceeded, “ True, ladies, they are vast ; 
but send them to your country villas, 
and lay them down on your lawns as 
artificial canals.” 

Christie’s earliest predecessor, Cock, 
was caricatured by the wits and wags 
of the time; Hogarth painted a hu- 
morous design, in which he is repre- 
sented in his rostrum at a picture-sale, 
and he is known by his ponderous 
bushy wig ; he is surrounded by certain 
well-known connoisseurs and picture- 
dealers of the day, particularly by some 
who could be identified by the sin- 
gularity of their garb, or by the gro- 
tesqueness of their figures, all their 
physiognomies being in the character of 
bulls, oxen, and cows ; the well-known 
porter to the auctioneer, by his stocky 

erson, who is holding a picture above 
bis head, was recognised at a glance. 
This subject belonged to Captain 
William Baillie, who considered the 
picture, though very slight, to be ex- 
ecuted and coloured with great mastery : 
there was a gentleman in a scarlet coat, 
supposed to be intended for John Wilkes, 
the celebrated patriot, which was worthy 
the hand of Rubens. 

Langford, too, came in for his share 
of this prevalent species of notoriety ; 
for a song was written by George Alex- 
ander Stevens, which professed to be 
founded on a dialogue between him 
and his spouse, the contention being 
about his taking it into his head to 
mount the rostrum in a bob, or a 
scratch, instead of a dress wig. 

Langford was brought on the stage 
by that impudent wag, Foote, in a 
dramatic bagatelle, The Auctioneer, 
wherein he is made to say, when sell- 
ing Dr. Mead’s pictures, “ I was always 
enthusiastic in my profession, and once 
committed a trifling mistake, by knock- 
ing down a querulous old connoisseur 
instead of a lot.” 

Langford was not only an orator but 
a dramatic poet, having been author of 
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two or three farces, noticed in Baker’s 
History of the Stage. 

On the terrace midway between Ro- 
chester and Chatham, is a very well- 
executed carved figure, painted proper, 
of an auctioneer, leaning forward, with 
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ivory mallet in hand, in a bag wig; it 
is placed about eighteen feet above the 
pavé, and is as large as life. It was 
the handy-work of a ship’s carver, who 
was a clever artist, and employed in 
Chatham Dockyard. 


Cuapter IV. 


CLEVELAND HOUSE— LORD 
GWYNN — MADAME 


CHANCELLOR 


CLARENDON — KING 
DE QUEROLLE—DUDEATH Of 


CHARLES 
CHARLES Il. SONG BY 


Il,.—- ELEANOR 
THIS KING 


SIR GODFREY KNELLER — DR. ARBUTHNOT. 


That handsome fury, the Duchess of 
Cleveland, whom Pope and Jervas 
likened to Medea, lived and died in 
the spacious mansion in Cleveland 
Row, St. James’s, which was built for 
her, and superbly furnished, at the ex- 
pense of her infatuated admirer, King 
Charles the Second. 

All the sober men of the time, who 
had any business with the state, felt 
scandalised at the defiance with which 
this wicked woman braved public 
opinion. Ler prurient character was 
so well known, as to become the com- 
mon subject of animadversion by all the 
ladies of his harem. 

So entirely was he under her capri- 
cious power and wicked control, that 
although aware of her intrigues, par- 
ticularly with a handsome fellow and 
a rope-dancer on the stage, he was in- 
duced by her even to patronise this rival ; 
such was her power over her royal 
slave ! 

It was openly said about the court, 
that her violent temper, at times, bereft 
the king of his reason, so that he had 
been seen at the council-board entirely 
unconscious of the important afiairs 
which were then the subject before 
the ministers. 

Pall Mall, at the time of the Restor- 
ation, was walled the whole length 
of the south side, and large oak-trees 
on that boundary of St. James’s Park 
threw their branches over the wall into 
the road, along the site of this Pall 
Mall. 

Covering part of the demesne on 
which was subsequently erected this 
mansion, Cleveland House, stood a 
pretty villa, which had been built by 
Lord Arlington, of which there is an 
engraving in the Gracherode volumes 
at the liritish Museum ; this building, 
together with a pleasant garden and 
small orchard attached, were destroyed 
to make space for the new structure, 
named after her own title. 

Soon after this, the ground on the 


western end of Pall Mall was parcelled 
out on building leases, some of which 
were purchased by the agents of the 
king ; and several being tenanted by his 
Misses, Rochester dubbed the new 
buildings “ Paphos Row,” and some- 
times designated them most obscenely. 

In Samford’s folio History of the 
Chronology of the Kings of England, 
in the account of Charles the Second, 
is a page which records the list of his 
illegitimate children, male and female, 
and the names of the mothers of these 
royal bastards. 

The licentious sovereign, once in a 
thoughtless mood, sitting with Lord 
Brounker and Baptist May, took a 
sheet of paper, and employing these as 
his amanuenses, dictated, as they wrote 
down, a list of all these strumpets 
and their hopeful progeny; and these 
courtiers helped to complete the list 
where the king’s memory was at fault. 

The money which was voted by his 
obsequious parliament for the pious 
purpose of erecting a mausoleum, or 
cenotaph, to the memory of his un- 
fortunate royal father, was said to be 
secretly lavished upon these abandoned 
beauties, and the monument was for- 
gotten. 

The upright Lord Chancellor Claren- 
don, shocked at these profligacies, as- 
sumed the liberty of admonishing the 
king, and particularly pointed to the ex- 
travagance of the Duchess of Cleveland. 
The king, consistent only in his incon- 
sistency, the next time he was closeted 
with the Duchess related to her, as apro- 
Sound secret, the conversation which had 
occurred ; she, with the accustomed 
treachery of such wantons, seeing the 
venerable chancellor passing, threw 
epen her window, and expressed her 
indignation at his presumption “in a 
loud screaming rage,” so that the pass- 
engers heard her abusive tongue in the 
pure phrases of genuine Billingsgate. 

This address was delivered from her 
first floor ; when his lordship, looking 
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upwards, and fixing his eye upon her, 
exclaimed, “ Woman! you will one 
day become old!” He then spat upon 
the pavement, scraped his shoe upon 
it, and shaking his finger at her, walked 
onwards. 

In Evelyn’s Diary, he has noted, 
that standing at the west end of the 
palace garden, at St. James’s, near the 
aviary, he had frequently seen the king 
talking to these Misses, they laughing 
and coquetting with him, from the 
windows of their apartments ; all those 
on the ground-floor being occupied by 
them and the maids of honour ! 

In these ground-floor apartments, 
one suite was occupied by Madame de 
Querolle, and at the other end of the 
same suite resided Mrs. Eleanor Gwynn; 
these ladies were very opposite in 
manners, and entertained for each other 
a rival spite. 

The French woman, who became 
Duchess of Portsmouth, was artful, 
imperious, and proud; Miss Gwynn 
was entirely the reverse, and being 
afiable and very benevolent, she excited 
no other feeling than charitable sym- 
pathy: she, indeed, was open and 
candid, and deported herself with sen- 
sible decorum; but being a great wit, 
and independent withal, the Duchess 
was afraid of her. 

Madame de Querolle pretended to 
high birth; and, to uphold her conse- 
quence, whenever any of the French 
royal family, or others of great foreign 
connexion died, she always appeared 
at such times attired in deep mourn- 
ing. On these grand occasions she 
kept out of the other’s way; but, as 
they were obliged occasionally to walk 
in the palaee gardens, Chance, who 
delights in mischief, sometimes threw 
the pompous Madame in the other's 
path. “What! Madame Querolle,” said 
Gwynn, “another prince, or duke, or 
duchess, dead? Were I as highly 
allied—bless my stars!—I would throw 
myself upon some of my illustrious 
kinsmen or kinswomen! As for me, 
I must embrace my fate, being the 
daughter of nobody; but surely for 
Madame de Querolle to condescend 
to be a , there must be some- 
thing wrong above. What does your 
father confessor say to this?” 

Miss Gwynn had the reputation of 
being saucy, and on one occasion, 
when the king was gone to the old 
palace at Woodstock, his mistresses 
were engaged to meet him there, and 
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their way was through the city of 
Oxford. 

Unluckily for the French lady, who 
had now become Duchess, and was 
more than suspected of playing “ fast 
and loose” with regard to the court of 
England, and favouring France, the 
young students of Oxford, knowing 
that she was a thorough-paced Papist, 
thronged the streets to receive her with 
hisses and hootings, and some other 
popular tokens of dislike. She dread- 
ed entering the place. The two ladies 
travelled on this excursion in their own 
chariots. 

Gwynn, who was first in the town, 
and being mistaken for the Duchess, 
was about to be assailed ; the groanings 
and other manifestations of popular 
displeasure commenced, when she bade 
the coachman stop, and putting her 
merry, fair face out of the window, and 
shewing her thin lips and white teeth, 
she exclaimed, “ You mistake me for 
the French woman, and I claim your 
protection, gentlemen, for [ am the 
king’s Protestant w—e; the Duchess 
is on the road, and will pay you a visit 
anon. 

Eleanor Gwynn was too honest to 
compromise with the Duchess, although 
that pompous personage sought con- 
ciliation. 

One morning these rival mistresses 
happened to be in the garden before 
breakfast; the season was delight- 
ful, it being early in May. The 
Duchess was at a distance walking with 
a beautiful little French dog, and 
Gwynn was reposing on a garden-seat 
reading a new comedy ; the dog, being 
very playful, ran towards the seat, 
wagged its tail, and seemed disposed 
to attract Miss Eleanor’s notice, who 
good-naturedly laid her book aside, and 
stooping, began to caress the little 
animal. 

Now is the time, thought the Duchess; 
so approaching, and familiarly address- 
ing Miss Nelly, “Oh!” said she, smiling 
graciously, “I did not know that you 
had any love for French dogs, Made- 
moiselle Gwynn.” “ Nor did I,” re- 
turned saucy Nelly; “I have no love 
for French dogs, and I hate French 

? 

It was said, and fervently believed, 
that the only Miss who was in the keep- 
ing of the reckless king who never was 
faithless to her royal protector, was 
Eleanor Gwynn; she honestly con- 
fessed her error, candidly saying, ‘I 
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was a poor, pretty orange girl at the 
playhouse, and my face was my mis- 
fortune; I, however, never wilfully 
made the matter worse, and when [ 
die hope to be forgiven.” That she 
died a penitent there is reason to hope, 
and further, to believe, for the es- 
timable Dr. Stillingfleet has left a re- 
cord satisfactory on that, to her, im- 
portant point. 

Queen Anne, on signifying her de- 
termination to make Dr. Stillingfleet a 
bishop, was reminded, by a “ lick-spit- 
tle” about her court, that he had 
preached Nell Gwynn’s funeral ser- 
mon, at old St. Martin’s Church; to 
which that estimable queen replied, “ I 
know it, and spoke upon the subject 
privately to the Doctor myself, and 
honour him for his Christian charity, 
for he owned that he had repeatedly 
visited her in her last illness, and that 
she died, as she had long lived, a sin- 
cere penitent.” 

Miss Gwynn died at Kensington at 
an advanced age, and was interred in 
a vault under the floor of St. Mary le 
Savoy, in the Strand: the old church 
is still in existence, with its curiously 
ornamented roof, it being erected in the 
reign of Henry VII., and formed an 
additional part of the old palace of the 
Savoy, memorable in history as the 
asylum of John, king of France, who 
was prisoner to our Edward III., and 
died there in his reign, having nobly 
returned, in honour of his parole, the 
state of France not being then in a 
position to advance the amount stipu- 
lated for his ransom. 

John Evelyn, in his Diary, has left 
a pathetic memorial of the last very 
few days of this licentious monarch ; 
the substance of which is, that he being 
at the palace at Whitehall on the Sun- 
day night preceding his majesty’s death, 
he saw him reclining on a settee, with 
the Duchess of Portsmouth and others 
his innamorate, when a_ beautiful 
French youth, a vocalist, was singing 
amorous songs, and accompanying them 
ona lute. Evelyn observed, ut various 
parts of the spacious ancient apartment, 
there were many ladies and gentlemen 
of this impious court, with very large 
pools of gold on the table, playing the 
then fashionable game of basset. 

This interesting writer makes an 
entry in the same Diary on the follow- 
ing Thursday, and after some very be- 
coming and awful comments on what 

he had so recently witnessed, he pa- 
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thetically observes, “ Now all this 
worldly pomp is in the dust !” 

The following literary curiosity is a 
lyrical effusion of the amorous sove- 
reign, and entirely characteristic of his 
manner of thinking :— 


Song Written by King Charles IT. 
I pass’d all my hours ina shady old grove, 
But I live not the day when I see not my 
love ; 
I survey every walk, now my Phillis is 
gone, 
And sigh when I think we were there all 
alone, 
O, then I think there’s no hell 
Like loving too well ! 


But each shade, and each rural bow’r, 
when I find, 
Where I once was so happy and she was 
so kind — 
When I see the print left of her foot on 
the green, 
And imagine the pleasure may yet come 
again, 
O, then ’tis I think no joys are above 
The pleasures of love ! 


While alone to myself I reflect on her 
charms ; 
She I love may be doom’d to another 
man’s arms; 
She may laugh at my sighs, and so false 
she may be, 
To say all the kind things she before said 
to me; 
O, then ’tis I think there’s no hell 
Like loving too well! 


But when I consider the truth of her 
heart, 
Such an innocent passion, so kind with. 
out art, 
I fear I have wrong’d her, and hope she 
may be 
Too full of true love to be jealous of me. 
And then ’tis I think that no joys 
are above 
The pleasures of love ! 


It is not improbable that this song 
related to Miss Byron, as he could not 
easily have spoken of the truth of heart 
with honest reference to the ladies of 
his court but her, who had sufficient 
virtue to avoid his addresses, and pri- 
vately to bestow her hand on the Duke 
of Richmond. This marriage was said 
to inflict upon the amorous king the 
severest blow that he ever experienced : 
one, indeed, from which he never 
recovered. 

Charles the Second, and his royal 
brother, the Duke of York, though the 
sons of the most personable king and 
queen in Europe, were neither of them 
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likened to Paris or Adonis, being, what 
they knew and candidly admitted, hard- 
favoured men. ’ 

Charles, who in his merry mood used 
to “take personal liberties” with himself, 
frequently observed, ‘*I know not which 
I favour most, my grandfather or my 
grandmother; neither of whom, God 
knows, were reputed beauties !” 

When Riley took the likeness of the 
king, which was done for one of the 
City companies,.as.a whole-length por- 
trait in royal robes, his majesty, in re- 
spect for the painter, who it seems had 
requested that it might not be viewed 
until completed, restrained his curiosity 
until he obtained the painter's consent 
to look at it; when, attentively survey- 
ing it, he demanded of the painter 
whether he himself considered he had 
succeeded in obtaining a faithful like- 
ness, and being answered, “ Yes, your 
majesty, very like indeed!” “ Humph !’” 
ejaculated the sovereign, and viewing 
himself in the painter’s glass, he cried, 
* odds fish! then I must bea very ugly 
fellow.” 

He once said to Captain Crofts, a 
very handsome young man, “ If I were 
as good-looking a fellow as you, Crofts, 
I should be somewhat ‘ better treated’ 
in my amours.” 

There are several portraits of this 
good-humoured king in the palaces, 
taken whilst he was a boy; one of 
which was reckoned, according to the 
tradition of the old court, to be ex- 
tremely like. On glancing his eye 
upon this picture suddenly one day, 
he stopped, and looking upon it for 
some time with particular attention, he 
observed, “* For certain I was a sad, 
cadaverous-looking urchin, and that is 
the fact.” 

That said to be the most like, and 
certainly the best-looking physiognomy, 
is introduced on the plafond, painted 
by Signor Verrio, in the old presence- 
chamber, Windsor. It is represented 
in an oval frame, held by some goddess, 
and is not the work of Verrio, being a 
portrait of his majesty by the more 
skilful hand of Kneller. 

This painter had the felicity to enjoy 
a large share of the esteem of his sove- 
reign, who frequently sat to him for 
his portrait, and at his own house, 
then situate in Covent Garden;* an 
honour which the painter duly appre- 
ciated, for his majesty was never 





known to enter the studio of any 


* Kneller subsequently removed to Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury. 
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other artist. 

Though familiarly known to succeed- 
ing ages as the “ merry monarch,” 
King Charles was yet subject to severe 
fits of melancholy, particularly after 
experiencing some new insult from 
Castlemaine. In such doleful cases he 
would drive off to. Kneller’s, and re- 
main quietly closeted with him for 
two or three hours, until the original 
dry humour, bonhommie, and his rich 
vein of nuiveté, operated upon him (to 
use his own phrase), as was wont, the 
harp of David upon Saul, and expelled 
the evil spirit from his royal bosom. 

“ Well may my brother delight in the 
conversation of such an original, happy 
genius,” said the Duke of York; “for 
Kneller, moreover, is an honest man, 
on whom a hing may rely.” The king 
often said to Nell Gwynn, “ Kneller is 
my best physician, for he effects a cure 
without a fee.” 

This reminds. one of a saying of the 
witty Dr. Arbuthnot, who, finding the 
Duchess of Queensbury out of spirits 
(a very unusual occurrence with. her 
grace), she asked, “ Well, Doctor, what 
would you recommend me to take?” 

The Doctor felt her pulse and gravely 
examined her tongue; he well knew 
the spirit and temper of the patient. 
“Throw physic to the dogs, madam,” 
said he; “I have no opinion of such 
things. I hold ita true maxim, that 
a gloomy town would derive more 
substantial benefit from the unexpected 
entrance of a merry-andrew, than a 
visit from the whole college of phy- 
sicians, each with an ass-load of drugs 
strapped to his back.” 

The king sometimes complained to 
Koeller that he was subject to weak- 
ness in his loins, and felt, even then, 
as though he had no inside. 

“ Blease your majesty,” returned the 
painter, ‘“* we have an old saying to the 
burpose in Yarmany ;” and raising his 
shoulders, and shaking his head, ‘‘ pote 
it does not begome me to give utter- 
ance to the thought in your royal bre- 
sence.” 

“ Nay, out with it, my worthy friend,” 
replied his majesty; “you will not 
offend — certainly not.” 

“Why, sire, itis, ‘too moche chamber- 
ing and too moche wantonness will in 
times preak the back of a giant.’” 

His majesty possessed a rare talent 
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for mimicry; but being at all times, 
as the Duke of Buckingham observed, 
(though in anger) to Lord Rochester, 
whom he despised, “the king, as you 
ought to know, sir, is a pattern for all 
gentlemen.” He had at heart the true 
manners ofa well-bred man ofhigh birth ; 
hence his majesty considered encou- 
raging mimicry a mischievous faculty, 
though he was sometimes tempted, 
when enjoying the company of tried 
private friends, to speak in the Anglo- 
German phrase of Kneller, whose idiom 
and vocabulary were more original, and 
infinitely more humorous, than the 
richest fancy could conceive. 

So lively, indeed, was his veritable 
imitation of the voice, manner, and 
even the gestures of his favourite Knel- 
ler, that the grave, sedate Lord Chancel- 
lor Clarendon, who chanced to be in 
Brounker’s apartments, in the engine- 
court, St. James's Palace, just as Knel- 
ler departed, the king assuming the 
manner and conversation of the painter ; 
his lordship, struck with the resem- 
blance, was impelled with so sudden 
a risible propensity, that he laughed 
himself into convulsions, and became 
so distorted by the violence of the 


On the site of old Carlton House, in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, stood a 
jong Gothic building, one story high, 
and above, a row of dormer windows ; 
this place was called the Rookery, and 
belonged to the monks of Westminster 
monastery. 

It was subsequently used as an inn. 
Within the remains of this ancient 
place resided Erasmus, by favour of 
Henry VIIL.; and at the recommend- 
ation of his queen, Anne Bullen, who, 
it appears, had a great respect for that 
celebrated scholar, and visited him there. 
Hans Holbein, the king's limner, painted 
Erasmus for this queen. 

Luther and he had been intimate 
friends, but the great event which suc- 
ceeded separated them. Luther was 
sometimes rather implacable and sar- 
castic ; ardentand sincere in his scheme 
for the Reformation, he would keep no 
terms with those who would not go the 
whole leugth of his zeal. The Au- 
gustinian monk avowed his antipathy 
to him, and ever after spoke of him 
with bitterness. 

A copy of this picture was sent 
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THE ROOKERY — ORIGIN OF THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 





paroxysm, as to alarm the king for his 
recovery. 

Lacy, the best comedian of that 
lively age, and a favourite amongst the 
convives, who frequently passed their 
evenings in Chifney’s lodgings, at the 
bottom of the public staircase of the 
palace, was assured by Sir William 
Davenant, manager of the Duke of 
York's theatre in Blackfriars, that the 
king’s original humour and perception 
of comic character were such, that the 
very best of his dramatic corps might 
well study him; moreover, the flexi- 
bility of the muscles of his long royal 
visage were capable, as he opined, for 
every variety of facial expression ; and 
this able theatrical manager further 
went on to assert, that his royal head, 
transferred to the shoulders of an actor, 
would be the making of his fortune. 

Henry Killigrew, who in his cups 
was apt to forget what was due to the 
lively condescensions of his royal 
patron, having heard these encomiums 
on the king’s versatile talents, had the 
efirontery to observe, that “a very 
second-rate king might, if things took 
a wrong course, be transmogrified into 
a_first-rate player.” 


abroad, which being accidentally seen 
by the ascetic reformer, he observed, 
“ Where I to look like this picture, I 
should be the greatest knave in the 
world?” So much for prejudice ! 

Physiognomists observe in the visage 
of Erasmus the strongest indications of 
good sense, wit, and benignity. Henry 
VIII., at one time, held him in high 
esteem. 

The rare talents of Erasmus burst 
forth “when learning was emerging 
out of barbarism.” He was one of the 
first who ventured to attack super- 
stitions which he had not the courage 
to relinquish. His cupboard, to the 
honour of the age, was entirely 
filled with plate presented to him in 
homage to his talent, some of which 
was given by the king himself, and 
some by his unfortunate queen. He 
frequently visited the palace at St. 
James's, in company with his friend 
and patron, Sir Thomas More. 

The cupboard of plate, however, 
excited the suspicion of some and the 
envy of others ; for, although presented 
to him as offerings to his great merit 
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and private worth, it was alleged 
against him that they were proofs of 
his devotion to the good things of this 
world, and served to supply the in- 
dependent spirit of Luther with abun- 
dant subject for invective. 

The mild Erasmus has said, “ We 
must carry ourselves according to the 
times, and hang the cloak according 
to the wind.” Sentiments, however 
meant, not likely to square with the 
straightforward temper of the great 
apostle of Protestantism. 

Rubens, in his portrait of Martin 
Luther, introduced in the group of his 
celebrated picture of the “ Woman 
taken in Adultery,’’ has given us a 
visage without a single trait which 
even the devotion of bigotry could con- 
vert into a Christian or cardinal virtue. 
John Calvin, too, is a prominent figure 
in the group, conceived in the same 
spirit of hatred and detesiation to the 
reformed religion. 

The mild and amiable demeanour of 
Melancthon and Erasmus, compared 
with the impetuous rudeness of Luther, 
and the outrageous violence of Calvin, 
certainly afforded the Romanists ample 
materials to paint that contrast to phy- 
siognomical excellence, which marks 
the expression of these extraordinary 
men, joint labourers in the meritorious 
work. 

Luther married a nun; we are not 
informed whether she was a saint; but 
she must have been meek indeed to 
have born with the lordly humour of 
this holy hermit. Yet he could be 
playful at times. “ Patience,” said he, 
“is necessary in most things. I must 
have patience with the Pope ; I must 
have patience with the heretics and 
seducers ; 1 must have patience with 
the babbling courtiers; I must have 
patience with my servants; I must 
have patience with my wife Kate.” 

In allusion to this wife Kate, Eras- 
mus says in a letter to Melancthon, “ I 
really thought that Luther’s marriage 
would have softened’ him a little;” 
and referring to his severe spirit, adds, 
“It is hard fora man of my modera- 
tion, and of my years, to be obliged to 
write to defend myself against a furious 
wild bour.”’ 

Luther had openly assailed him, 
declaring that he was “an enemy to 
true religion—a picture and an image 
of an epicure and of Lucian ;” adding, 
“he was stained and poisoned at 
Rome, and at Venice with epicurism !” 
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Melancthon, who had also formerly 
been in friendship with Luther, being 
himself actively engaged in the Re- 
formation, complains of his violent 
temper, and adds that he had, whilst 
disputing with him on theology, fre- 
quently received a slap on the face. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., the 
Rookery made one of a group of 
small monkish buildings at the east 
end of Pall Mall, which were swept 
away with the besom of the Reforma- 
tion; and there is a tradition, that at 
its demolition, in a corner of an inner 
apartment, the remains of a smithy 
were found, and the timber roof was 
thickly incrusted with bituminous 
smoke. This smithy, or forge, as was 
then supposed, had been erected in 
the reign of Henry VI., by his royal 
order: for this prince was so reduced 
by his extravagance, that he attempted 
to recruit his empty coffers by al- 
chemy. ‘ The record of this singular 
proposition,” says Andrews, ‘“ con- 
tains the most solemn and serious as- 
severations of the feasibility and vir- 
tues of the philosopher's stone,— en- 
couraging the search after it, and dis- 
pensing with all statutes and other pro- 
hibitions to the contrary.” 

This record was very probably com- 
municated (says an ingenious anti- 
quary) by the great Selden, to his be- 
loved friend Ben Jonson, when he was 
writing his comedy of the Alchemist. 

After this patent was made public, 
many visionary speculators so confi- 
dently promised to answer the weak 
king's expectations, that the next year 
he published another patent, wherein 
he assures his subjects that the happy 
hour was drawing nigh, and by means 
of THE stToNE, which he should be 
master of anon, he would liquidate 
all the debts of the nation in real gold 
and silver. The persons nominated 
for this wondrous operation were :— 
Thomas Hervey, of Austin-friars; Ro- 
bert Glasley,a preaching friar; William 
Atclyffe, the queen’s physician ; Henry 
Sharpe, master of the Lawrence Pon- 
tigny College, in London; John Fyld, 
fishmonger ; John Yonghe, grocer; 
Robert Gaylon, grocer; John Stur- 
geon, and John Lambert, mercers of 
London. 

We may, also, says a modern wag, 
include Master Pym, in his sarcastic 
observations upon this patent, in his 
Aurum Regina, “a project never so 
seasonable as now” !! 
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At Schomberg House, and within 
the apartments, as before observed, oc- 
cupied by Jervas, was first concocted 
the dramatic scheme of the Beggar's 
Opera. It was originally proposed by 
Swift to be named the Newgate opera, 
—as the first thought of writing such a 
gross and immoral drama originated 
with him. 

It is sufficiently known, that he, 
Pope, and Gay, were enemies to the 
court, and that they were associated 
with the friends of the Pretender. 

Swift, who was an ardent admirer of 
the poetic talents of Gay, and delighted 
to quote his Devonshire pastorals, they 
being very characteristic of the man- 
ners of low rustic life, and congenial to 
his taste; for the pen of the dean re- 
velled in vulgarity. 

Under the influence of such notions, 
he proposed to Gay to bestow his 
thoughts upon the subject, which he 
felt assured would turn to good ac- 
count,—namely, that of writing a work 
to be entitled, A Newgate Pastoral ; 
adding, “ and | will, sub rosd,afford you 
my best assistance.” This scheme was 
talked over at Queensbury House, and 
Gay commenced it; but it was soon 
dropped with something of disgust. It 
was ultimately determined that he 
should commence upon the Beggar’s 
Opera. 

This scheme was approved, and 
written forthwith, under the auspices 
of the duchess, and performed at the 
theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields, under 
the immediate influence of her grace ; 
who, to induce the manager, Rich, to 
bring it upon his stage, agreed to in- 
demnify him for all the expenses that 
he might incur, provided that the dar- 
ing speculation should fail. 

The offer had first been proposed to 
Fleetwood and his partners, at Drury 
Lane Theatre; but it was at once re- 
jected by them, as a piece that could 
not be tolerated by a public audience : 
indeed, they stoutly refused to afford it 
a rehearsal. 

The production of this witty and 
most satirical opera, in which almost 
every song is an epigram, is neither 
creditable to the morality nor the prin- 
ciples of Mr. Gay. It was penned in 
spleen, and abetted hy disloyalty. The 
poet Gay was a disappointed courtier. 

From the days of Horace, and occa- 
sionally with a lapse of time, the mass 
of every civilised people have, secretly 
or openly, enjoyed the pasquinades and 














squibs which daring wits and libellers 
have projected against the devoted 
heads of their rulers; for the pride of 
the human heart is, and ever has been, 
impatient of rule. The success of the 
Beggar's Opera mainly depended upon 
two points—the hatred of one party 
against the Italian Opera, and the 
hatred of another party against the 
court. The ridicule of sing-song, 
united with operatical acting, was com- 
plete. The satire thus daringly le- 
velled against the king, the queen, and 
the court, was too bitter, too witty, not 
to be felt: it was received with ap- 
plause ! 

Pope, it was known, had a hand in 
many ofthe songs, particularly in those 
which vilified the ministry. This 
great poet was a notorious Jacobite. 

The introductory song of Peachum, 
parts of which are too coarse and in- 
delicate for repetition, beginning, 


“ Through all the employments of life 
Each neighbour abuses his brother,” 


had a much weaker termination as 

Gay left it, until touched upon by the 

pen of the “ wasp of Twickenham,”— 

the two last lines of which running 

thus,— 

«* And there’s many arrive to be great 
By a trade not more honest than mine.” 


* This is not caustic enough,” said 
the author of the Dunciad; so he took 
the pen from the duchess’s writing- 
table, and, dipping it deeply in her 
grace’s blacker ink, wrote, flourishing 
the manuscript above his head,— 


“And the statesman, because he’s so 
great, 
Thinks his trade as honest as mine.” 


The concluding satire in the song, 
after the ‘“ flower of this drama,” 
Macheath, is taken (we use the phrase 
of Denis, the critic) was wholly an ad- 
dition of Mr. Pope's. 


“Since laws were made for every de- 
gree, 
To curb vice in others as well as me, 
I wonder we han’t better company 
Upon Tyburn tree! 


But gold from law can take out the sting ; 
And if rich men like us were made to 
swing, 
’Twould thin the land such numbers to 
string 
Upon Tyburn tree! 


The well-known adage, “ Too much 
of a good thing,” &c., was verified in 
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the proposed sequel to the Beggar’s 
Opera, which Gay also wrote, encou- 
raged by Pope, and the same coterie, 
at Queensbury House. Indeed, we 
happen to know, on the vivd voce 
evidence of one of the party there and 
then present, that Pol/y—for that was 
the title of the new piece—had as 
many lines of Pope’s in the satirical 
composition as there were of Gay’s. 

This new dramatic attempt, still 
more audacious in its philippics upon 
the court, the two wits had prepared 
for the ensuing season ; but they had, 
to quote another homely saying, 
“reckoned without their host.” It 
was, doubtless, a “ notable joke,” as 
they said at Button’s Coffee House, 
where Pope was no favourite; but the 
lord chamberlain was not in a mood to 
join in the laugh,—so he er officio 
prohibited its appearance on the stage. 

This opera, too, was printed at a 
considerable expense, with the songs 
set to music, and presented gratui- 
tously to the private friends of this 
ducal mansion. And as it is now 
rarely to be met with, and is open upon 
our own desk, we here beg permission 
to offer a few specimens of the songs. 
The edition was printed in 1729. It 
should be observed that the airs, like 
those of the Beggar’s Opera, are se- 
lections made by Dr. Pepusche, prin- 
cipally from old ballads. 


Ar I, 


The Disappointed Widow. 
“ The manners of the great affect, 
Stint not your pleasure ; 
If conscience had their genius checkt, 
How got they treasure ? 


The more in debt, run in debt the more, 
Careless who is undone ; 

Morals and honesty leave to the poor, 
As they do in London.” 


The scene of this opera, it should 
be observed, is laid in the West Indies. 


Arr IV. 


Sweetheart, think on me. 
“* My conscience is of courtly mould, 
Fit for highest station ; 
Where’s the hand, when touch’d with 
gold, 
Proot against temptation ?”’ 


A character in the opera, Trapes, 
says, “ And what of that? Can | in 
conscience expect to be equally rich 
with those who betray and ruin pro- 
vinces and countries! In troth, all 
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their great fortunes are owing to situa- 
tion,” &c., and then sings :— 
“In pimps and politicians 
The genius is the same ; 
Both raise their own conditions 
On others’ guilt and shame : 


With a tongue well tipt with lies, 
Each the want of parts supplies, 
And with a heart that’s all disguise, 

Keeps his schemes unknown. 


Seducing as the devil, 
They play the devil’s part ; 

And have, when most they’re civil, 
Most mischief in their heart. 


Each a secret commerce drives, 
First corrupts, and then connives, 
And by his neighbour's vices thrives, 
For they are all his own.” 


Arr XII. 
Cheshire Round. 
«* When kings by their huffing 

Have blown up a squabble, 
At the charge and cutting 

Light upon the rabble ; 
Thus with man and wife, 

By their mutual snubbing, 
Kindle civil strife, 

Servants get the drubbing.” 


Arr XXIV. 
Ye Nymphs and Sylvan Gods. 
I hate those coward tribes 
Who, by mean, sueaking bribes, 
By tricks and disguise, 
By flattery and lies, 
To power and grandeur rise. 
Like Heroes of old, 
You are greatly bold, 
The sword your cause supports ; 
Untaught to fawn, 
You never were drawn 
Your truth to pawn 
Among the spawn 
Who practise the frauds of courts.” 


These audacious songs, long since 
consigned to oblivion, are manifesta- 
tions of the political sentiments which 
prevailed at Queensbury House in the 
early part of the last century. As 
literary curiosities, they are extracted 
from the quarto copy of the opera of 
Polly, and were in the possession of 
the poet Gay; one of which was pre- 
sented to him by the Duchess of 
Queensbury, another to Pope, and one 
to each of his friends — Swift, Dr. 
Arbuthnot, and others of the disloyal 
coterie who assembled at this place. 

Miss Arabella Skeats, to whom the 
copy belonged, was a Scotch lady, 
daughter of a tenant of the Duke of 
Queensbury, and a favourite protégée, 
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who had been a constant resident in 
the family from the age of childhood. 
She was the admired one by Gay, and 
received his last tender embrace on his 
death-bed. He died at Queensbury 
House. 

Miss Skeats survived her illustrious 
patrons until the year 1790, when she 


died at a very advanced age, in Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square. 

She and another lady, also a pro- 
tégée of their graces, for many years 
were intimate friends, and next-door 
neighbours to the writer of these anec- 
dotes. 


Cuapter VI. 


GILLRAY THE CARICATURIST. 


About sixty years ago, at the corner 
of St. Alban’s Street, Pall Mall, resided 
a print-seller of the name of Holland, 
who had been petronised by a late 
earl, who employed the Rev. Mr. 
Peters, whilst he remained a painter, 
and under his lordship’s auspices was 
subsequently sent to Oxford, and be- 
came a priest. In the service of this 
Holland lived a most extraordinary 
genius, designated the Prince of Cari- 
catura,—we mean James Gillray, who 
made drawings of a very disreputable 
class of design whilst a youth, and 
drew the naked figure with singular 
character and spirit. 

This Holland had been a man of 
fortune, was one of the original foun- 
ders of a gaming-house in the parish 
of St. James’s, and was known in his 
early career to all the notorious men of 
the turf. His decline was marked by 
retaining the notice of the late Duke 
of Grafton. He was also patronised 
by the Earl of Surrey, being highly in 
favour with him before he became 
Duke of Norfolk. He also derived 
great pecuniary advantage from his ac- 
quaintance with the first Lord Gros- 
venor, and was in reality one of those 
well-informed, agreeable hangers-on 
upon a certain class of men in high 
life, in allusion to whom we may ap- 
ply the satirical aphorism of Bonnel 
Thornton :— 


«« The way to a great man’s favour, 
Is not to deserve it.” 


Being unsettled in his pursuits, 
through the interference of a merchant 
in the city of London, who was related 
to his widowed mother, Gillray, like 
his great predecessor, Hogarth, was ap- 
prenticed to a writing engraver, and 
acquired the use of the graving-tool 
under the celebrated Ashby, who then 
resided at the bottom of Holborn Hill. 
Many a choice specimen of penman- 
ship was copied by young Gillray, in 
sweeping flourishes, on the copper, 





from the incomparable pen of Thomas 
Tomkins, of Sermon Lane. This wag 
used to say that “ the early part of his 
life might be compared to that of the 
spiders, everlastingly busied in spin- 
ning of lines.” There is no doubt, 
however, that from this employment he 
derived a great mechanical power of 
hand, for his lines were free and easy 
both with the etching-needle and the 
burin. 

Like Hogarth, too, whilst occupied 
in this species of graphic drudgery, the 
incipient original designer was dis- 
coverable in certain humorous scraps 
which he sketched on the copper bor- 
ders of the examples of roundhand 
and text. 

It is evident that this highly-gifted 
genius had his wits about him, with due 
regard to the future ; for, on his quit- 
ting the bench of Ashby, he entered 
the studio of the celebrated Bartolozzi; 
and here, whilst he was rapidly im- 
proving in his knowledge of drawing, 
and was surrounded by the clever fel- 
lows of that capital school, of super- 
Italian softness and elegance, did he 
display at times a great mastery in the 
art of etching. He occasonally struck 
out the rudiments of that daring species 
of dramatic design, that extraordinary 
graphic hyperbole, which almost met, 
in its highest flights, the outposts of 
the creations of Michael Angelo. His 


etching of the personification «* Mil- 
7.46 QS ” 2 , 7 

ton’s “ Sin,” was a won xed 

work of art, and exhit ame 

time the genius and dep ‘ the 


young artist ! 

It was not likely that such an origi- 
nal would be content to sit, year after 
year, over a sheet of copper, perpetu- 
ating the renown of others, whilst, 
possessed ofa restless and ardent mind, 
intent on exploring unknown regions 
of taste, he could open a way through 
the intricacies of art, and by a short 
but eccentric cut reach the Temple of 
Fame. He set to work, and succeeded, 
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to the astonishment of the goddess, 
who, one day, beheld this new votary 
unceremoniously resting upon the steps 
of ber altar! 

The inventive faculties of such a 
mind as his ; its aptitude to seize upon 
the most prominent features of passing 
events; the exhaustless fecundity of 
thought that occupied the remotest 
corner of his crowded compositions ; 
his comprehensive knowledge of the 
human visage, its passions and expres- 
sions; his original perceptions of phy- 
siognomy as exhibited in a never-end- 
ing variety of masks, so easily likened 
to all, and individually copied from 
none ; his characters, like Shakspeare’s, 
though creations of his own brain, yet 
fitting and consistent in form, action, and 
attributes. All those faculties surprise 
the more, centring as they did in such a 
man,— one of his slouching gait and 
careless habits, who, with all his capacity 
for creation and power of execution, 
with such apparent energy of thought, 
and deep reading in the living book of 
human action, appeared scarcely to 
think at all, and to care no more for 
the actors in the human drama which 
he depicted, nor for the events which 
he so wonderfully dramatised, than if 
he had no participation in the good or 
the evil of his day. 

How the phrenologists would have 
christened the litthe mountains on the 
chart of such a cranium as that of 
Gillray’s ; or what discoveries the phy- 
siognomists might have made in the 
map of such a face as his, lie beyond 
the latitude of sober speculation to 
make out. The mental course of such ec- 
centric characters eludes philosophical 
inquiry, such individuals can only be 
compared to themselves. He probably 
never inquired further into motives 
than as a necessity of doing something 
whereby to live, and to do that which 
he could most easily accomplish ; and 
if he could supply the wants of his 
mouth by the industry of the hand, he 
felt he was fulfilling all the moral and 
physical obligations of his nature. 

What can be more ridiculous than 
the grave philosophising of the learned 
upon the mental structure of beings 
thus eminently endued with the rare 
gift of originality? How vain to at- 
tempt to analyse these extraordinary 
minds that know not, nor pretend to 
know, the spring of their own faculties ! 
Of Butler, his sage commentators have 
said he must certainly have been one 
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of the most deeply-read men of the 
time. Butler, perhaps, would have 
been one of the first to laugh at such 
a complimentary assertion. Shak- 
speare, say his adulators, must have 
waded deep into the various streams 
of universal knowledge, from the per- 
spicuity of his remarks upon the thou- 
sand themes which he treated ; he, too, 
perchance, would have smiled at these 
discoveries of his sapient eulogists. 
These rare originals have no leisure 
for recondite research. Genius, winged 
like the fregat, swiftly sweeps the hori- 
zon of the sea of science to supply her 
wants, alights upon a dolphin, or 
pounces on a pearl, and is suddenly 
seen again upon her insulated rock. 

Gillray was one of those unaffected 
wights who accomplished what he 
undertook without scientific parade, 
and even without the appearance of 
rule or preconcerted plan. His best 
designs were off-hand compositions; 
and, although he knew that these effu- 
sions of his graphic skill were superior 
to those of his compeers, he was so 
little wrapped in his own conceit, that 
he supposed another might do as well 
as himself, if he tried. 

He used to smoke his pipe with his 
early employers, and exert his facul- 
ties more to win a bowl of punch 
than to gain ten pounds. Holland, 
then a print-seller in Drury Lane, 
gave him the first employment. We 
have seen two or three large plates 
which were done for this abandoned 
man ; and which, in this polluted place, 
attracted carriages with ducal and earls’ 
coronets on the panels, which two well 
proclaimed the high rank of their 
vicious employers. In these early 
works, however, it is observable that 
he had benefited by his sojourn with 
Bartolozzi; for there is a freedom 
united with a graceful execution of the 
needle, that proves he had worked in 
the school of a master. The drawing, 
too, of these subjects is marked with 
extraordinary character, knowledge, and 
spirit. 

The early political caricatures of his 
prolific hand were generally directed 
against the government party. These 
he was hired to sketch, and usually at 
a small price, according to the will of 
his base employers. The acquirement 
of wealth, however, it seems on the 
authority of those who knew him most 
intimately, was the least object of his 
consideration. Many stories related 
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of him, too well authenticated to leave 
a doubt of the facts, declare him to 
have been a stranger to the feelings of 
friendship, and sometimes he proved 
himself mischievous in his contracted 
sphere. 

Few men have been more execrable 
or contemptible in private life than 
those who have lived by satirising their 
contemporaries. Churchill, cognomen- 
ed the * clerical bruiser,” was a disgrace 
to the church; and as a satirist, a re- 
morseless savage. Peter Pindar lived 
a mercenary sensualist, and died a 
hoary reprobate. Anthony Pasquin was 
a literary ruffian, and a nuisance to so- 
ciety. And of those who have followed 
in the same track, without a tithe of 
their originality or their wit, their his- 
tory would be a varied record of au- 
dacity, treachery, daring falsehood, 
meanness, and infamy. 

Gillray, however, must not be indis- 
criminately mixed with this wicked fra- 
ternity ; his aberrations were more the 
result of low habits and the want of 
self-esteem, than from malignity, envy, 
or meanness. He was a careless, 
thoughtless sort of cynic; one who 
neither loved nor hated society. Mrs. 
Humphreys and her maid-servant Betty 
were all the world to him—they saved 
him the trouble of thinking of house- 
hold affairs ; and, but for that, they too 
might have walked with other ghosts 
into the Red Sea for what he cared. 

For years he occasionally smoked his 
pipe at the Bell, the Coal Hole, or the 
Coach and Horses; and although the 
convives whom he met at such dingy 
rendezvous knew that he was that Gill- 
ray who fabricated those comical cuts, 
the very moral of Farmer George, or 
Bonny-Party, or Billy Pitt, and Black 
Charley, he never sought, like that low 
coxcomb George Morland, to become 
king of his company. He neither ex- 
acted, nor were they inclined to pay 
him, any particular homage. In truth, 
with his neighbouring shopkeepers and 
master-manufacturers he passed for no 
greater wit than his associates. Row- 
landson, his ingenious compeer, another 
able caricaturist, and he sometimes met. 
They would, perhaps, exchange half-a- 
dozen questions and answers upon the 
affairs of etching copper and nitric acid, 
swear that the world was one vast 
masquerade, and then enter into the 
common chat of the room, light their 
cigars, drink their punch; and some- 
times early, sometimes late, shake 








hands at the door, look up at the stars, 
say “it’s a fair, or foul night,” and 
depart, one for the Adelphi, the other 
to St. James’s Street, each to his 
bachelor’s bed. 

Gillray’s humorous plates on do- 
mestic subjects rarely wounded private 
feelings. His “‘ Twopenny Whist” was 
a rubber at the expense of his good 
friend and indulgent landlady the late 
Mrs. Humphreys, so well known dur- 
ing the Pitt administration at the little 
print-shop in St. James's Street, who 
was for so many years his agent and 
publisher of his numerous prints. This 
lady had an evening party ; there was 
a card-table on the occasion. Some- 
thing displeased Gillray ; and imme- 
diately appeared in the window of 
Mrs. Humphreys the polite group. 
One was a foreigner, and well known 
on the spot; the others were friends 
and neighbours residing about Bury 
Street. 

The facility with which he composed 
his subjects, and the rapidity with which 
he etched them, astonished those who 
were eye-witnesses of his powers. This 
faculty was early developed ; he seem- 
ed to perform all his graphic operations 
without an effort. Many years ago he 
had an apartment in a court in Holborn. 
A commercial agent for a print-seller 
had received a commission to get a 
satirical design etched by Gillray, but 
he liad repeatedly called in his absence. 
He lived at the west end of the metro- 
polis, and on his way to the city waited 
on him again, when he happened to be 
at home. 

“ You have lost a good job and an 
useful patron, Gillray,” said he; “ but 
you are always out.” 

“* How ?—what—what is your ob- 
ject ?” said the artist. 

“JT want this subject drawn and 
etched,” said the agent ; “ but now it is 
too late.” 

“ When is it wanted ?” 

“ Why, to-morrow.” 

“It shall be done.” 

“ Impossible, Gillray !” 

** Where are you going ?” 

“ Onward to the bank.” 

«© When do you return ?” 

* Atfouro’clock.” Itwasnoweleven. 

* I'll bet you a bowl of punch it shall 
be completed, etched, and bitten in, and 
a proof before that time.” 

* Done!” 

The plate was finished ; it contained 
many figures. The parties were mu- 
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tually delighted ; and the affair ended 
with a drunken bout at the Gray’s Inn 
Tavern, at the employer’s expense. 

Those who at a distance contemplate 
characters like these, so professionally 
eminent for invention, wit, and satirical 
humour, naturally suppose their society 
must be universally sought, and that 
they must, of necessity, be the life of 
the convivial board. Men, however, 
who see much and speculate little 
know better. Among the dullest in 
company could be pointed out those 
who are “ wondrous witty” by them- 
selves ; and this not from pride of their 
superior faculty for invention or hu- 
mour, or from an unwillingness to 
please, but from a constitutional shy- 
ness, or modest desire to avoid notice 
or applause, or actually from conscious 
dulness when absent from the study 
and the desk, and without the pencil 
or the pen. 

Peter Pindar was witless, even over 
his bottle, with his most intimate cronies. 
Anthony Pasquin was sour, and not 
prone to converse. Churchill was a 
sulky sot. Butler was nothing when 
he was not about half drunk. Burton, 
who had not less humour than Cer- 
vantes, and the learning of a whole 
university, was neither a cheerful com- 
panion nor endurable to himself. We 
might name a hundred more, whose 
aptitude and promptness to discover 
the ridiculous side of human action 
have astonished the grave; and yet 
these men, who have thus exposed folly 
to the laughter of mankind, have been 
themselves the dullest dogs alive. Poor 
Gillray was always hypped ; and at last 
sunk into that deplorable state of men- 
tal aberration, which verifies the line of 
the most acute of our satirical bards — 


“ How nearly wit to madness is allied.” 


It is too old an observation to require 
enforced repetition, that the art of 
painting has been acknowledged the 
last attainment amongst every civilised 
people. Caricatura seems to square 
with this remarkable fact in the oper- 
ations of human invention. Indeed, it 
appears to have been the very last dis- 
covery of all the manifold imaginations 
of wit. Satire, perhaps, is nearly as 
ancient as society ; but graphic satire 
is of modern invention. Yet, when we 
consider the wonderful aptitude of the 
pencil in portraying the ridiculous and 
the outré, the never-ending invention 
of its capacities to expose and correct 
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vice and folly, we are lost in wonder 
at the dulness of all our progenitors in 
leaving it to so late a period as the last 
century to “ find it out.” 

The monks, however, must be ex- 
empted from the full extent of this cen- 
sure —a class of men, it should ever be 
remembered, to whom the moderns 
owe the revival of learning, the sciences, 
and arts. These, no doubt, were the 
discoverers of caricatura; but they 
carved their witty reproofs in stone 
and in wood. Many of the seats under 
the stalls of our old monastic institu- 
tions were carved with satires upon 
certain holy hypocrites ; and the scenes 
of purgatory found amongst the ancient 
fragments of sculptured art, the inge- 
nious labours of these ingenious sa- 
tirists, were obviously intended to 
expose the misdoings of those bad 
members of the old religion, which 
helped to provoke state inquiry, and 
ultimately involved their church in the 
ruin consequent upon the Reformation. 
These observations, however, ate prin- 
cipally confined to England, from age 
to age the land of humour and 
humorists. 

To. trace the origin of caricatura 
would require much time and indus- 
trious research. A short sketch of its 
rise and progress, however, for the 
present, may amuse. There is reason 
for believing that this amusing species 
of graphic satire originated about the 
period of that memorable fraud the 
South Sea bubble, when the whole na- 
tion became suddenly afflicted with the 
extravagant mania of becoming rich, 
without wealth or the useful occupa- 
tions of industry. Hogarth was one 
of the first to expose the audacious 
cupidity of the projectors, and the 
egregious credulity of his countrymen, 
by certain political prints, which, in 
the modern phrase, would be carica- 
tures, though improperly so, for his 
designs were burlesques upon the in- 
consistency and absurdity of the times ; 
a sort of political drama, where the 
actors were strange men, but no mon- 
sters. His satires, it is true, were sharp, 
but far-fetched and obscure ; but some 
few by Jack Laguire savoured some- 
what of wit. 

Sir John Vanburgh had been satirised 
by Swift and Pope, and a confederacy 
of wits who paid their court to Lord 
Burlington, a nobleman of a munifi- 
cent spirit, and an encourager of the 
fine arts, in some of which he was no 
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mean proficient, particularly in archi- 
tecture. But these poets were not 
honest; their praises were hyperbolical, 
or they abused every one else to uphold 
their favourite. My Lord Burlington 
wrote a poem upon Taste; and Ho- 
garth took up the defence of those who 
were unjustly satirised, and, in the legi- 
timate spirit of the caustic art, attacked 
the author of the Dunciad, and assailed 
Pope with his own weapons. Thus 
originated the first satirical attack upon 
a formidable junto. The print repre- 
sented Pope upon a scaffolding, erected 
in front of Burlington House Gate, in 
Piccadilly, who is before a pail of 
whiting mixed with water, and the 
waspish poet, with a hump upon his 
back and a plasterer’s brush in his 
hand, is seen whitewashing the gate, and 
splashing whoever might be beneath. 
Now it happens that a carriage is 
passing, which bears on the pauel a 
duke’s coronet, and that was intended 
for the coach of the Duke of Chandos. 

The effect of this graphic squib was 
complete ; and Hogarth was compli- 
mented for his daring spirit in thus 
attacking the most formidable, and at 
the same time the most presumptuous, 
satirist that England had then, or per- 
haps has ever yet, produced. 

Pope, who, as that very ill-used 
player and dramatic writer, Colley Cib- 
ber, observed, was a merciless flogger 
himself, when it came to his own turn, 
writhed under the satirical rod. In fact, 
none are so thin-skinned as those who 
delight in flaying others. The Bur- 
lington House etching was sent to 
Twickenham by a friend of Cibber, 
with a note on the deformity of the 
white-washer. This, as was anticipated, 
threw the insolent poet into a violent 
fit of wrath, and sent him from house 
to house, making the matter worse by 
spreading his complaint; and thus, as 
Cibber, who was a wil, in spite of his 


lampooners, sensibly observed, the 
crooked little reptile, by his self- 
importance, ingeniously wrought of a 
nine days’ wonder his own intermin- 
able mischief. He drove off to his 
lawyer, meditating legal revenge. A 
party of his adulators had a meeting at 
the Fountain Tavern, in the Strand, 
where their wise heads formed a scheme 
how to manage their action. At length 
his publisher, Mr. Jacob Tonson, who 
was a sensible and very discreet friend, 
after salting his back (as the same Cib- 
ber added), helped him on with his 
clothes, and advised him to let his 
antagonist alone. 

He went about, however, did Alex- 
ander, and threatened the painter with 
a niche in a new Dunciad. But his 
courage cooled; and it was left for 
George Churchill to revenge the in- 
jured ghost of the bard of Twickenham. 

Hogarth’s humour was happily play- 
ed off on the death of Vannaken. This 
ingenious foreigner had been employed 
by old Jonathan Richardson, Jervas, 
Hudson, and other popular portrait- 
painters of the time, to paint the hands, 
draperies, backgrounds, and other ac- 
cessories, in their pictures. His loss 
was severely felt: it was, indeed, irre- 
parable, for many of these face-painters 
were too idle to do these parts for 
themselves ; and others, as it was said, 
were too ignorant of drawing to paint 
any thing save the face. So Hogarth, 
well knowing the general dilemma into 
which the ignorant painters would be 
consequently thrown, scratched out a 
design upon copper and etched it, with 
the title of ** Vannaken’s Funeral,” 
with a number of figures in hoods and 
scarfs, whom he had served, following 
the corpse, weeping and wailing, and 
wringing their hands with all the sad 
and solemn externals of grief. This, 
too, was felt. 













“ Wuart news, Blackston ?” said Lord 
Boroughdale, when he observed Fre- 
derick’s countenance change as he 
read The Times over the breakfast- 
table on the following morning: 
“ you look as if something had oc- 
curred to startle you. 

“Then my looks certainly don’t 
belie me,” replied the other. “ I am 
extremely sorry to tell you that a 
spirit of insubordination has shewn 
itself in several of the southern coun- 
ties; and that the people are going 
about in mobs, breaking the thrash- 
ing-machines, and levying contribu- 
tions from the farmers and gentry. 
There are whole columns filled with 
details of outrage ; and so powerless is 
the executive to restrain the current, 
that the rioters seem to have every 
thing their own way.” 

“ You don’t say so?” exclaimed his 
lordship, starting up. “ You don’t 
mean to say that there are disturb- 
ances in the south ?” 

“ There is the paper,” replied Fre- 
derick, holding The Times across the 
table ; “ you will see there that Kent, 
and Sussex, and Berkshire, are all in 
a flame.” 

“Then it is high time that we 
were looking out for the means of 
protecting ourselves,” cried Lord Bo- 
roughdale : “ our miners and colliers 
are not naturally the most tractable 
of the king’s subjects; and if they 
catch the infection, they'll give us 
some trouble. Isn’t that your father 
riding down the avenue ?” 

It was certainly Mr. Blackston, 
senior, who, followed by three or 
four countrymen, somewhat less effi- 
ciently mounted than himself, came 
at a hand-gallop towards the house. 
He threw himself from his horse, 
rung the bell with violence, and en- 
tering the breakfast-room almost 
before his name had been announced, 
stood before the little group, the 
image of consternation. 

“What is w rong, Mr. Blackston ?” 
was the eager demand. 
“Every thing is 
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whole country is up! The Marrow- 
bone coal-pits have sent forth their 
people ; the Blackmoor mines are 
stopped ; and the miners and colliers 
are marching from parish to parish, 
and compelling the labourers to 
abandon their work. Without doubt 
we shall have the same scenes enacted 
here that are going on in the south ; 
and we are absolutely without the 
means of resistance.” 

“Ring the bell, Augustus—or, 
stay—run you down and order our 
horses to be saddled immediately. 
Tell the grooms that they must be 
ready to attend us. Send off to the 
lodge and desire the keepers to draw 
together, and to put swan-shot in 
their charges. What! shall it be 
said that became the prey of 
a lawless rabble while I, the lord- 
lieutenant, stood by to witness the 
wrong? Mr. Blackston, I recom- 
mend you to go with us. Where 
are these rioters ?—let’s see whether 
we can’t stop their progress, by fair 
means or by foul.” 

“If I might venture to suggest, 
my lord,” interposed Frederick, “ I 
would not, with the force at your 
disposal, make any show of putting 
down the movement by violence. 
Your lordship knows the determined 
character of these miners, and that 
blows once struck may lead to very 
serious consequences. Are there no 
troops within an hour or two’s ride 
of us? Have you no yeomanry 
whom you could call out ?” 

“There is not a soldier nearer 
than , which you know is thirty 
miles off at the least ; and as to yeo- 
manry, our noble duke took care to 
reduce them—doubtless, because the 
force was both efficient and constitu- 
tional, and might be persuaded to 
resist the encroachments of a mili- 
tary despotism. Never was a coun- 
try so cursed as ours, with a govern- 
ment strong to oppress, but abso- 
lutely powerless to defend, the lives 
and properties of the people.” 

“ Nay, nay, my dear lord; don't 
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lay more upon the duke than he de- 
serves. We owe the reduction of the 
yeomanry to his predecessor, not to 
him.” 

“ Are you a friend of the traitor 
cabinet too, Mr. Frederick ?” said his 
lordship, sternly. 

“ ] take no interest in politics at 
all,” was the reply. “ As a soldier, 
it is my duty to obey orders, not to 
inquire whether the y emanate from 
a wise or a foolish government. But 
there come the horses. Shall we 
attend your lordship ?” 

Lord Boroughdale looked dis- 
pleased, but said nothing ; for, crea- 
ture as he was of prejudice and im- 
pulse, his heart was good, and he 
had taken a prodigious fancy to 
Frederick. Besides, the business 
immediately before him was of too 
engrossing a nature to permit his 
div erging from it into any other—it 
was likewise urgent. Accordingly, 
having tarried only to assure the 
ladies that no evil could befall them, 
because the keepers were directed to 
garrison the house, and would surely 
do their duty, he led the way 
to the terrace ; and next minute be- 
held the little cavalcade proceeding 
at a brisk trot towards the point 
where the rioters were said to be 
assembled. 

I am not going to give any ac- 
count of that strange outburst which, 
during the autumn of 1830, and the 
greater part of the succeeding winter, 
wrought such evil in England. Few 
of my readers can have forgotten the 
consternation into which peaceable 
communities were thrown by the 
march of bands of peasants, armed 
with all manner of weapons, through 
the open country; fewer still, that 
more hideous cal amity which ensued, 
when the secret incendiary, night 
after night, caused the atmosphere to 
redden with the flames of corn-stacks 
and farm-buildings to which he had 
set fire. It seemed, indeed, as if all 
the bonds that hold human society 
together were loosened, and that 
not rebellion, but anarchy—absolute 
anarchy, was about to overspread 
the land. Moreover, not the least 
extraordinary of the circumstances 
connected with the whole matter, 
was the absence of all plausible pre- 
text for the outrage. Here and there 
a harsh overseer might be found, 
oppressing the pauper, and insulting 
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while he oppressed. The old system 
of poor-laws was, doubtless, in oper- 
ation ; and any method of acting by 
the peasantry better calculated to 
demoralise them could not well have 
been devised. But in all that goes 
to — up the substantial prosperity 
of commonwealth, England hi ad 
never, since she became a great na- 
tion, been more favoured. There had 
been great and sensible reductions in 
the public expenditure — there had 
been a diminution of taxes to an 
amount quite unlooked for—trade 
was reviving—the effects of the 
panic had passed away —agriculture 
was not depressed—and building 
(the surest sign of national wealth) 
went forward briskly in all quarters. 
Yet man rose against man, and 
order against order, as if the very 
demon of discord had inspired them. 
I am not aware that any distinct 
proofs of the fact have ever been 
adduced—lI believe, on the contrary 
that the cloud lies as dark over the 
mystery as ever—but the opinions 
of such as attributed the evil to the 
machinations of a revolutionary 
party are not without a show of 
plausibility. Be this, however, as it 
may, there can be no doubt that 
movements begun in wantonness, 
and carried forward for a while in 
order to redress local wrongs, assumed 
by degrees a much more alarming 
aspect; and that, at the moment 
when fires were blazing every where 
throughout the provinces, the sack 
of London itself was spoken of as by 
no means improbable. 

To return to the course of our 
narrative. I have to record that Lord 
Boroughdale and his friends encoun- 
tered the rioters, and that the firm- 
ness of a few prevailed, as under 
similar circumstances it invariably 
does, over the insane fury of a mul- 
titude. Still, numerous outrages were 
committed, as well on that day as 
afterwards. The prisons were filled 
with captives, and the hulks laden 
with convicts. ‘The country was felt 
to be in a state so unsettled, that 
vigorous measures were suggested 
and acted upon. Among other pro- 
posals made by Lord Boroughdale to 
the government, there was one which 
pledged him to raise, with proper 
encouragement, a corps of yeomanry 
cavalry. The encouragement was 
freely given, and his lordship pro- 
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ceeded to act upon his own sug- 
gestion. But his lordship, as usual, 
forgot that as the market-place of a 
country town is not the best arena 
in which to. advocate men’s political 
opinions, so. it is not exactly when 
he is persuading the tenantry to arm 
in defence of their homes that a good 
citizen would choose to inveigh 
against the constituted authorities, 
from whom both he and they are to 
derive their commissions. Accord- 
ingly, his lordship’s harangues, re- 
plete with spirit and good feeling 
as they doubtless were, had all a 
tendency to charge the Wellington 
administration with the evils under 
which his own neighbourhood was 
labouring ; and to contrast with the 
duke his new favourite, Earl Grey, 
whom “he sincerely hoped to see, 
before long, the director of his ma- 
jesty’s councils.” Then followed 
strong declarations of his belief that 
the time for instituting a thorough 
reform in the representative system 
had arrived,—an opinion which made 
the greater way among those to whom 
it was addressed, seeing that their 
minds were full of the three. glorious 
days in Paris, and of the dawn of good 
government which had just broken 
in upon their neighbours the French. 
In a word, Lord Boroughdale, the 
most indefatigable of speechifiers, 
found himself also to be the most 
popular of orators. He raised his 
yeomanry, after striving to. convince 
his recruits that they were the vic- 
tims of a military tyranny. He flat- 
tered their prejudices; appealed to 
their passions; succeeded, though 
not to any great extent, in unsettling 
their opinions; and made himself 
beloved as an individual to an ex- 
tent far surpassing his own best 
expectations. For Lord Borough- 
dale was, in sober earnest, but an 
awkward advocate of revolutionary 
principles. Amid the most violent 
of his harangues, he would conti- 
nually give utterance to sentiments 
which shewed how small a part rea- 
son and a sober judgment had in the 
management of his oratory : so that 
all that was bad in them provoked 
but the pity of the right-minded ; 
while they encouraged the opposite 
party to regard him at least as a tool, 
if not as an ally. 

Meanwhile his lordship had not 
been unmindful that the borough of 
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Coketown was only half represented. 

Lord Viscount Welverton had, in- 
deed, from his apartments in Paris, 
signified his acceptance of the trust 
which the electors had committed 
to him, and hoped, when. parlia- 
ment met, to be at his post; but 
the other member, Mr. Travers, 
was not forthcoming, and his place 
must: needs be supplied. Lord Bo- 
roughdale, acting for the mayor and 
corporation, put it in Frederick Black- 
ston’s power to command admission 
into St. Stephen’s chapel; but Fre- 
derick declined the honour. He 
thought that the duke ought not to 
be displaced, till the opportunity was 
afforded him of working his own 
measure to its legitimate issues. He 
did not in the abstract object to the 
admission of military men into the 
legislature—very far from it; but, 
for his own part, the strife of faction 
pleased him not, and he was scarce 
competent as yet to determine on 
which side the truth lay. By-and 
by, should circumstances change, he 
would be too happy to take advan- 
tage of Lord Boroughdale’s good 
offices ; but, for the present, he pre- 
ferred being with his regiment. 
What could Lord Boroughdale do? 
Mr. Blackston, senior, was in the 
house, when on Mr. Blackston, junior, 
these desirable offers were pressed. 
The father was bound to.make the 
best apology possible for his sén’s 
backwardness ; and he did so. 

“ T am sorry your son declines the 
seat which is offered to him; but of 
this you may rest-assured, Mr. Black- 
ston, that no, man shall represent 
Coketown till: he be pledged to op- 
pose the Duke. of Wellington’s go- 
vernment in every thing.” 

“ T entirely approve of‘your reso- 
lution, my lord.” was the answer: 
“at every hazard we are bound to 
get rid of one whose evident purpose 
it is, sooner or later, to reduce this 
free country to the state of a military 
despotism. You have heard, of course, 
the rumours that are afloat as to his 
project for the marriage of his son? 
I, for one, don’t believe them; but 
there’s no saying.” 

“ Don’t you ?” replied his lordship. 
“T tell you, Mr. Blackston, there is 
no scheme of personal ambition which 
I don’t believe that man to be capa- 
ble of forming—there are no means, 
however treacherous and vile, which 
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he would hesitate to employ for the 
purpose of realising it! Our first 
business, therefore, is to get rid of 
him: and, for the rest, I cannot dis- 
trust Lord Grey’s honesty any more 
than I doubt the strength of his re- 

gard for the constitution.” 

“ Lord Grey is the man to save 
the country, my lord, if any body 
can. If I were in parliament, I should 
consider every movement as fair 
which had for its object the placing 
him where the dictator now sits.” 

“T believe you, Blackston ; I be- 
lieve you with all my heart. You 
and I used to differ a good deal in 
our opinions long ago; but, hang it! 
the times are changed. What say 
you? Will you sit for Coketown 
yourself ?” 

“If your lordship and the con- 
stituency of Coketown consider me 
worthy to take care of their interests, 
I will certainly not decline the honour 
which my son has refused.” 

The arrangement was completed 
on the instant ; and the very next 
day Mr. Blackston, carrying with 
him a letter of introduction from 
Lord Boroughdale, proceeded to can- 
vass the mayor and corporation of 
Coketown. He was received by that 
liberal and independent body with 
open arms, and an overwhelming ma- 
jority of promises was pledged to 
him. But Mr. Blackston did not 
stop there. Placing himself under 
the guidance of the town-clerk, he 
made a tour of the whole borough. 
He called upon every householder ; 
told him that he was a candidate for 
the honour of representing the place ; 
assured him that the interests of each 
non-elector would always be as pre- 
cious in his eyes as those of the 
favoured few ; and, by his urbanity 
and great kindness of manner, ob- 
tained, wherever he went, the hearty 
good-will of the burgesses. The con- 
sequence was, that when the day of 
election came, the town-hall was 
crowded, and never had its old walls 
echoed to such cheering as that which 
greeted the announcement of Mr. 
Blackston’s success. 

Why should I speak of the re- 
joicings that followed? From street 
to street the new member was driven 
in his own carriage by four beautiful 
horses. Every man, woman, and 
child in the town, wore his colours. 
New banners were produced, bearing 
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the inscription, “ Blackston and 
Liberty!” Ale and porter were as 
abundant in the market- place as 
water; then the feastings that fol- 
lowed, the quantities of bad wine that 
were consumed, the endless speeches 
that were spoken, the innumerable 
toasts that were drunk !—it was openly 
said among all circles that Coketown 
never had seen such a day before, 
nor ever till then known the real 
advantages of its political situa- 
tion. 

Was Lord Boroughdale quite satis- 
fied with all this? I suspect not. 
A decided reformer he had unques- 
tionably become ; but then his notions 
of reform went only to the redress 
of grievances elsewhere, certainly not 
to the accomplishment of any change 
in the state of the constituency at 
Coketown. Heretofore elections had 
been managed there on a much more 
moderate, as well as judicious plan. 
The member gave his dinner to the 
electors, and a ball in the evening to 
their wives and families; of which 
the cost, not very deadly, was believed 
to be defrayed by the noble lord 
himself. And as the electors got 
quite as much as they could carry, 
and their wives and children were all 
made as merry as need be, why no 
human being ever stopped to inquire 
how it might fare with the rest of the 
community. Now as this was an ar- 
rangement into which Lord Borough- 
dale had not dreamed that any can- 
didate would think of innovating, so 
he never once felt himself called upon 
to advise Mr. Blackston on the sub- 
yet it is very certain that when 
Mr. Blackston’s peculiar method of 
canvassing was reported to him, he 
did not speak or look as if he ap- 
proved of it. Still all things went, 
or seemed to go, on smoothly, till the 
result of the polling had been an- 
nounced ; and it was further reported 
at Welverton, how the new candi- 
date proposed to deal with his con- 
stituency, 

“ IT think Mr. Blackston might have 
been content to act as others have 
acted before him, Agnes. What 
business has he to be currying favour 
with the multitude, or treating all 
the rag-tag and bob-tail as if ‘they 
were in the least degree concerned in 
the business? I. hate your wealthy 
upstarts! They have no notion that 
money can be turned to any other use 
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than making displays, and purchasing 
the shouts of a mob!” 

“] wish, my dear lord,” replied 
her ladyship, “ you had thought of 
this two months ago, when I ven- 
tured to hint that, to give a footing 
to the Blackstons in Coketown was 
not exactly the most prudent thing 
you could do. But you would not 
listen to me; and now I shall only 
be too thankful if worse don’t come 
of it.” 

“ Your ladyship is wonderfully 
wise and long-sighted !” rejoined my 
lord. “I own that my powers of 
vision cannot even yet reach to the 
same point; for I have nothing to 
find fault with except a needless 
waste of money ; which, however, is 
Mr. Blackston’s concern, and not 
mine.” 

“Tam not so sure of that, Borough- 
dale,” rejoined her ladyship. “On 
the contrary, I incline to think that 
it would be better for you to pay 
even for these Tom-fooleries, than to 
allow your neighbour, with his pe- 
culiar opinions, to pay for them. 
There will be more elections than 
this.” 

“ To be sure there will,” answered 
his lordship; “ and Mr. Blackston’s 
success on a future occasion will de- 
pend—you may rely upon it—alto- 
gether on the way in which he con- 
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ducts himself now. Thank God, the 
representation of Coketown is not to 
be purchased by a ball and supper !” 

“ Perhaps not ; but personal popu- 
larity is a dangerous rival to family 
influence, particularly i in times like 
these, when every new day seems to 
bring about some new movement in 
the social system. I trust that all 
shall yet be well.” 

“ By Jove! Agnes, you have be- 
come quite a croker! Are not Black- 
ston and I embarked in the same 
boat? Have we not the same object 
before us, and do you doubt that we 
shall carry it ?” 

“TI cannot tell whether you will 
carry your immediate object or not, 
but I exceedingly doubt whether y our 
ultimate objects be the same.’ 

“ Pooh, pooh, the-woman’s crazy ! 
I am glad the fellow has disbursed 
from his own over-loaded coffers. 
Hang him, let him spend his money! 
He cannot buy the corporation ; and 
as long as I have them, I don’t care 
a fig for the rest of the burgesses !” 

** We'll see,” was her ladyship’s 
brief reply ; and then they turned 
them round in their capacious bed, 
and went to sleep, as husbands and 
wives ought to do, back to back, and 
at as great a distance as possible from 
each other. 


Cuapter VII. 


GREAT EXPLOITS REQUIRE TO BE PERFORMED BOLDLY AND WISELY. 


“ You leave us, then, to-morrow, 
Mr. Blackston ?” said the Lady Eve- 
lyn to the preserver of her life, 
as they walked arm in arm through 
the deep shrubbery that closed in the 
mansion-house of Welverton in the 
rear. “I am very—very sorry; I 
wish you could have spent the winter 
in our neighbourhood.” 

“ But you will come to town in 
the spring, Lady Evelyn,” replied 
the young soldier; “ and as my 
regiment is quartered at Hounslow— 
only a dozen miles from Hyde Park 
Corner—I may be fortunate enough 
to see almost as much of you there 
as I could hope to do in the country.” 

“Ah, no!” replied the young 
lady, with all the candour and sim- 
plicity of fifteen. ‘“ London and 
Welverton are very different places 
tome. Here I am, in a great mea- 
sure, my own mistress. I walk out 


when I will, and choose companions 
—when I can find them—to my own 
taste, and scarce feel the restraint of 
the school-room at all; certainly not 
when you come to us, and coax Miss 


Walters to give me a holyday. But 
in London, I never stir from home, 
except at stated hours, and nobody 
cares to inquire for the school-girl— 
at least, nobody that I care for. I 
wish you had been able to spend 
the winter in the country.” 

The preceding little dialogue took 
place on one of those glorious days 
in the end of October, which seem 
to be granted for the purpose of 
making us feel the more acutely 
that summer and autumn are alike 
gone. The woods, gilded and bronzed, 
yet denuded of their foliage, lay like 
the clouds of evening over the sur- 
face of the landscape. A bright, 
warm sun was in the sky; beneath 
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whose tay both bird and ‘beast re- 
joiced; for sweet and clear from 
Gabe ‘and bough the thrush’s note 
was pouring ; W hile a hare or a rabbit 
would, from time to time, dash from 
its covert, flit across the path, and be 
instantly lost to view in the thicket 
beyond. And yet there was mixed 
up, as in :the last days of autumn 
invariably happens, no trivial pro- 
portion of melancholy with Nature's 

gladness. A leaf, separated by the 
night's frost from its parent branch, 
would fall occasionally to the ground ; 
or, caught by the light breeze, scud- 
ded before the faces of the wanderers 
as they went. Far-off shots, too, 
were heard, telling of sport to man,— 
to creatures equally with man en- 


titled to life and consciousness of 


death or mutilation; and even the 
stock-dove’s note sounded as if the 
gentle creature that uttered it were 
ill at ease. So, at least, thought the 
Lady Evelyn; so, also, thought her 
companion ; for there is a power in 
the sadness which oppresses our own 
individual spirits to give a tinge, at 
least, to all the objects by which we 
are surrounded. And yet let me not 
carry to the mind of my reader an 
impression which would be unjust. 
Frederick Blackston and Lady Eve- 
lyn Welverton were certainly not 
lovers. Frederick was too much a 
man of honour ever to speak in the 
language of passion to one so young 
as the Lady Evelyn; more especially 
under circumstances which must have 
convicted him of the crime of abusing 
the confidence which both her father 
and mother had reposed in him. And 
as to Lady Evelyn herself — she, 
poor child, never paused to analyse 
the nature of the feeling which caused 
her to be happy only when Frederick 
was near; and to pine, and fret, and 
muse, and fall into fits of abstraction, 
as often as he chanced to be else- 
where. Therefore, whatever might 
be the degree of sympathy which 
bound these two innocent spirits to- 
gether, it is quite certain that they 
stood not in the relation of lovers, 
nor even hinted, one to the other, 
that by and by they might become 
such. 

They had strolled out, as their cus- 
tom was when Frederick happened 
to be a guest at the hall, just that 
Lady Evelyn might acquire a better 
appetite for dinner. They were 
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alone, too, because Miss Walters had 
sprained her ankle, Lady Borough- 
dale was engaged with a dress-maker, 
his lordship had not returned from 
a county meeting, and Augustus was 
long gone back to school; yet no 
human being imagined that there 
could be the smallest impropriety in 
the téte-d-téte, neither would the 
most critical, when it came to a close, 
have judged harshly of it. Never- 
theless, let the truth be told. Con- 
versation, which at first eame freely 
and rapidly, grew, minute by minute, 
less voluble. One train of thinking, 
likewise, seemed to engross both 
minds — namely, the departure on 
the morrew of Frederick for the 
south. They reverted to it again 
and again ; even when, with the sub- 


ject under discussion, it seemed to 


have no natural connexion; and, 
long ere they regained the house, 
they had both enanie aware of an 
extreme dewiness, if not melan- 
choly, in their feelings. How in- 
delible is the impression which mo- 
ments such as these leave upon the 
spirits of the young, the virtuous, 
and the imaginative ! I am inclined 
to suspect that these two young per- 
sons learned more during these brief 
fits of abstraction, when no sensible 
intercourse went forward between 
them than tutors er governesses 
would have communicated to them 
by a thousand lectures. I am sure 
that their parting-walk, as by each it 
came by and by to be termed, never 
passed from the recollection of either. 
The soldier departed on the mor- 
row, as he had announced his inten- 
tion of doing ; and both Welverton 
and Altamont Castle seemed to have 
lost the mainspring of their joy. The 
families from each continued, indeed, 
to visit the other as heretofore; and 
between the Lady Evelyn and Ade- 
laide Blackston the intimacy grew, 
day by day, more close. Neverthe- 
less neither the Lady Evelyn nor 
Adelaide exhibited the same lightness 
of spirit for which, throughout the 
bygone three months, they had been 
remarkable; and their converse, how- 
ever eager or gay might be its com- 
mencement, invariably softened down 
into a tone well-nigh of sadness. 
Meanwhile the elder branches con- 
tinued to cultivate the same tastes 
and prejudices of which, ever since 
the first growth of their acquaint- 
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anceship, they had been the creatures. 

My lord, as vehement a reformer as 
ever, went hand in hand with Mr. 
Blackston in all his schemes and 
devices. Occasionally, indeed, his 
pride would revolt from the novel 
associations into which he found him- 
self drawn; while the extravagant 
attentions paid by their new member 
to the good people of Coketown 
were, by the patron of the borough, 
SC arcely relished ; but, on the whole, 
he either was, or professed to be, 
perfectly satisfied with his position, 
and sanguine as to the issues of the 
great struggle for which he and his 
party were preparing. With my 
lady, on the other hand, a different 
disposition was at work. She toler- 
ated the Blackstons because it was 
her husband’s pleasure to receive 
them. She even admired Frederick 
for his personal good qualities, and 
was very grateful to him as the pre- 
server of her daughter's life ; but for 
the ladies, it was manifest enough 
that she entertained no affection. 

“ You are too distant, my love, to 
Mrs. Blackston ; and you encourage 
too little the friends ship of her daugh- 
ter for Evy. I tell you the family 
is useful to me, and it won't do to 
disgust the most sensitive members 
of it.” 

“ T really cannot help my manner 
to these women,” was her ladyship’s 
reply. ‘ Mrs. Blackston is as vulg var 
and disagreeable as you might expect 
the wife of such a husband to be ; 
and Miss Adelaide, though many 
degrees more endurable, is not the 
sort of person whom | should wish 
to regard as my daughter's familiar 
friend. Indeed, indeed, my good lord, 
Iam much mistaken if evil don’t 
come of the whole concern yet !” 

* Agnes! how can you be so ab- 
surd? Don’t we owe Evy’s life to 
Frederick; and is not Frederick’s 
= my member ?” 

“ T almost wish that we had owed 
our Evy to any other than Frederick 
Blackston ; ion I don’t mean to 
deny that he is a particularly fine 
young man; but —but I am sorry 
that Evy and he duala have been 
so much together; though, to be 
sure, the misfortune was one that 
could not be avoided.” 

“ Sorry, Agnes ! 
make you sorry ?” 


ow hy, this. 


what should 


Evy is on the 
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verge of womanhood; and Frederick’s 
manners and appearance are pre- 
cisely such as, united with the sense 
of a grave obligation, are likely to go 
farther in her. case than either you 
or I could wish. I suppose you 
would not exactly choose a Black- 
ston for a son-in-law ?” 

*‘ Upon my honour, Agnes, you 
nia provoke a saint! Evy is a 
mere child. I'll venture to say that 
the ideas to which you allude have 
never once entered her mind; and 
Frederick Blackston is too honour- 
able to ingratiate himself, without 
my sanction, into the good graces of 
my daughter. I declare I am quite 
ashamed of you.’ 

“ Well, well, I trust that your 
anticipations will prove in every 
thing correct, and mine the reverse ; 
but I must say, that I like neither the 
election of Mr. Blackston, senior, to 
sit as member for Coketown, nor the 
sort of domestication which Mr. 
Blackston, junior, has established for 
himself in this house. I only wish 
that it was as easy to oust the mem- 
ber, as we shall certainly find it, 
should the necessity arise, to drop 
the soldier’s acquaintance.” 

Lord Boroughdale went. out to 
shoot pheasants that day, having no 
other companion than his game- 
keeper. His sport was good, and 
he killed almost every thing that 
he fired at; yet he returned in the 
evening little, if at all, tranquillised 
by the recreation. He said nothing, 
however; and as there happened to 
be no company at the hall, the do- 
mestic circle soon broke up, and 
went early to bed. 

The month of November came, 
and brought with it events of which 
the recollection will never be effaced 
from the minds of those who survive 
to speak of them. In the provinces, 
mobbing and machine - breaking 
had come, indeed, to an end; but 
night after night beheld a repetition 
of fires, to trace out the authors of 
which all the exertions of the ma- 
gistracy failed. It was in London, 
however, that the great blow was 
struck. After all the ordinary pre- 
parations had been made,—after the 
day had been fixed and the guests 
invited, it was judged expedient to 
keep back the king from dining with 
the good citizens of his capital; in- 
formation haying been received, that 
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of the festive occasion advantage 


would be taken to begin a series of 


outrages, of which no one could cal- 
culate the result. There are no 
terms in the English language sufii- 
ciently expressive to convey to the 
mind any adequate idea of the con- 
sternation which fell upon every 
heart when intelligence of the aband- 
onment ofthe royal visit got abroad. 
In London, some barricaded their 
doors, placed feather-beds before 
their windows, and got their arms 
ready. In the country, all faces 
became pale with anxiety; while 
yeomen fitted their new saddles to 
their horses’ backs, and tried the 
locks of their carbines, whether they 
would spring easily. Yet there 
were numbers, both in town and 
country, in whom the news excited 
the liveliest gratification,—not so 
much because they wished evil to 
the land of their birth, as because 
they hated the men who controlled 
its destinies. 

“ If the imbeciles stand this, my 
lord,” said Mr. Blackston, who had 
not yet gone farther in his parlia- 
mentary career than to take the 
oaths, and to return again to his 
home in the country,—* if the im- 
beciles stand this, then is our game 
lost. But I have no notion that they 
will stand it. ‘They must feel, and 
their supporters too, that the country 
is against them. And I confidently 
reckon on winning over from them ail 
the waverers. Depend upon it, that 
never has any thing befallen more 
germane to our purpose.” 

“ May be so, Blackston,” replied 
his lordship, who appeared all at 
once to have lost something of his 
zeal in the cause of reform,—* it may 
be as you say. But I confess that [ 
have no desire to see Great Britain 
the arena of a civil war, even if such 
war lead to the overthrow of the 
duke’s administration.” 

“ There will be no civil war, take 
my word for it,” answered the M.P. 
for Coketown. They who have 
called up the storm don’t mean that 
it shall swamp the vessel. The only 
result will be a large accession to our 
benches of the timid and the waver- 
ing; and if we can secure them for 
only one division, all will be well.” 

Lord Boroughdale had not been 
much at ease ever since her ladyship 
took to lecturing him ; he certainly 
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did not recover his composure in 
consequence of the hints which his 
protégé had dropped. He pondered 
them over and over on his bed, and 
rose next morning as far as ever 
from having extracted from them 
any distinct or tangible meaning. 
There is no saying what might have 
happened, indeed, had not my lady 
thought fit to renew her warnings 
even before they met in the break- 
fast-room. She attacked Mr. Black- 
ston, ofcourse. His lordship equally, 
as a matter of course, defended him ; 
and the results were precisely such as 
in other and more important cases 
they frequently are :—he argued him- 
self into a conviction of the truth of a 
position which he had taken up as 
one of defence against his wife’s rea- 
soning. Accordingly, the strange 
hints which Mr. Blackston had drop- 
ped faded by degrees from his mind ; 
and he recollected only, that this 
threatened insurrection was to bring 
over to the ranks of the opposition 
all who were not bound by personal 
or interested ties to the traitor ca- 
binet. Therefore, forward he went 
in his career of vengeance. He re- 
newed his correspondence with the 
Greys, the Durhams, the Broughams, 
the Russells, of the Whig party. He 
concocted plans for the Knatchbulls, 
the Inglises, and the Bankses, among 
the Tories; he gave his confidence 
to every one, in short —marked and 
professed Radicals alone excepted — 
who avowed with him a determina- 
tion to overthrow the existing go- 
vernment. And the excitement which 
such correspondence occasioned, as 
well as the anticipations of success 
which grew from hour to hour more 
settled, soon led him to confound 
once more the policy of the member 
of Coketown with—what it certainly 
was not—the Whiggery of 1688. 
Thus, though still far from easy in 
his own mind, he contrived, at least, 
to keep care quiet; and, obeying 
his impulses, flattered himself all the 
while that he was offering up worthy 
victims on the altar of principle. 

His lordship’s correspondence, 
though very brisk and spirited while 
it went on, was not of long duration. 
The Whigs to a man had deserted 
the government; the ultra-Tories 
breathed a spirit of implacable hos- 
tility; and Lord Boroughdale re- 
ceived by express, on the morning of 
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the 11th, an order for the immediate 
despatch of both his members to the 
metropolis. Of these members there 
was one over whom he had never ex- 
ercised much control. Lord Wel- 
verton, a young man of mere fashion, 
seldom thought it worth his while to 
shew himself in London, and could 
not at a moment's notice be called 
home from Paris; but Mr. Black- 
ston was sent for on the instant. 

“ They have determined to strike 
the blow at last,” exclaimed Lord 
Boroughdale, as soon as the member 
for Coketown entered the library. 
“ There’s an end, I am happy to say, 
to all coquetting. You must put 
yourself into the mail and be up in 
time te vote for the committee for 
which Sir Henry Parnell will move 
on the fifteenth. We count on a 
very good majority; and we have 
every reason to believe that the go- 
vernment will yield on the first de- 
feat.” 

“ Are your old friends to be de- 
pended upon, my dear lord?” cried 
the commoner, rubbing his hands. 
“Our people are eager for the fight ; 
but may we depend, without fail, on 
your co-operation ?” 

“Our people, Mr. Blackston !” 
replied his lordship, gravely. “ Are 
not your people and mine the same ?” 

“ Without a doubt, my lord,” was 
the answer; “ only my ancient inti- 
macies not having lain among the 
Wynns, and Sumners, and suchlike, 
I cannot, except through your lord- 
ship’s kindness, be aware of the pre- 
cise nature of their proceedings. I 
have heard, indeed, that they are de- 
termined, at all risks, to overset the 
government; but their plan of cam- 
paign is a secret to me.” 

“ Then I beg to assure you that it 
is no secret to the heads of the great 
Whig party; so that if you be in 
the dark, your people, as you call 
them, must be of a different order 
from those who follow the standard 
of Lord Grey.” 

“* My dear lord, you misunderstand 
me. I have long been acquainted 
with the friendship which exists be- 
tween your friends and the friends 
of the people; indeed, I know, what 
perhaps your lordship may not, that 
a seat in the Grey cabinet, should 
such be formed, will be offered to 
more than one of the old Tories. 
But either my despatches have mis- 
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carried, or my friends, knowing that 
I should be fully instructed by you, 
have not thought it worth while to 
inform me of the great movement to 
which you allude. What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Why this. We had a meeting 
at Sir Edward Knatchbull’s on the 
10th, when it was determined, after a 
good deal of discussion, to support 
Parnell in his motion. I own that I 
entertain some misgivings as to the 
wisdom of a procedure, which is cer- 
tainly without precedent, and esta- 
blishes a principle which by the con- 
stitution has not heretofore been re- 
cognised. But the thing is done: 
and so you must start forthwith, and 
be in time to swell the majority by 
one vote for me, at all events.” 

“] never undertook a journey 
with better will in my life,” was the 
reply, “ not only because it will be 
a cause of lasting pride to me that I 
have aided in effecting the overthrow 
of so wretched a government, but 
because I see in this particular me- 
thod of accomplishing our purpose 
the establishment of a great princi- 
ple. Once make it clear that it is 
wise and just to subject the civil list 
to the sifting of a committee of the 
Commons, and you lay the axe to 
the root of the tree of the grossest 
species of corruption. Our next bu- 
siness will be to examine the titles of 
pensioners to their pensions, and 
then see whether we don’t cut and 
carve famously!” 

“Mr. Blackston,” replied Lord 
Boroughdale, “I have never said 
that I approved of the proceeding 
which the party has chosen to adopt, 
far less that I harbour any wish to 
put a restraint upon the crown in 
the exercise of its bounty. My sole 
request to you for the present is, that 
you will go and vote as my friends 
desire, leaving it to Providence to 
bring what results from the move- 
ment it may.” 

Mr. Blackston blushed, bowed, 
said that he should be delighted to 
attend to his patron’s wishes, bade 
his noble friend farewell, and with- 
drew. He was no sooner on horse- 
back, however, and beyond eye-shot 
of the peer’s windows, than he burst 
into a hearty laugh. 

“ Oh rare, rare gulls! —Oh most 
obtuse and thick-headed gudgeons! 
Was ever seen so beautiful a speci- 
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men of the workings of blind anger, 
when it is mistaken for outraged 
principle. Here is the noble owner 
of a rotten borough plotting and in- 
triguing to drive from office the man 
who has announced his determina- 
tion to resist all interference with 
such places, not that he may come 
into power himself, or give power to 
his friends, the Newcastles and the 
Winchelseas, but that he may hand 
over the reins to a party which must 
sweep his borough away, without per- 
mitting him to stand in the high place 
even for a single session. Nobody 
knows what this scheme is, and I doubt, 
indeed, whether they have themselves 
considered it; but, whatever it may 
be, it will surely go to reverse the 
entire system of policy which Lord 
Boroughdale, and such as he, have all 
their lives long mistaken for the 
natural workings of the constitution. 
And then the simplicity with which 
he gives his orders to me,—to me, 
who care no more what he feels 
or what he fancies than the man in 
the moon! Egad! I could have 
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laughed in his face when he read me 
that grave lecture about cramping 
the sovereign in the exercise of his 
bounty. And so I am to post up, 
merely to assist in ousting the im- 
beciles! I will do so, my lord, that 
you may depend upon ; but whether 
I shall stop my hand at your bid- 
ding remains to be proved. By 
Jove! it is the most amusing farce 
that ever was enacted.” 

Mr. Blackston reached home in 
time to eat an early dinner, and join 
the London mail atthe nearest station. 
He got into it in the highest possible 
glee, and was in good time to perform 
the task assigned to him. Lord Bo- 
roughdale, on the contrary, stayed in 
the country to fidget and fret, he 
could not tell why, even while he re- 
peated over and over again,—* All's 
right! they'll be out ere a week go 
by!” Whether the one or the other 
of these two actors on the stage of 
politics had the best right to tri- 
umph, the course of this narrative 
will probably shew. 


FATHER MATHEW. 


Tue first part of what promises to be 
an interesting and elegant work upon 
Treland,* the letterpress of which is 
from the pen of Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, has been just published. This 
part is devoted to Cork; and must 
be to Corcagians an acceptable pre- 
sent. The illustrations, whether in 
copper or wood, are capital ; though 
we must protest against Mr. Cres- 
wick’s palming off upon us two old 
women, a boy, a dog eating feloni- 
ously from a basket, the tops or 
rables of half-a-dozen odd-looking 
eset various scrubby foliage, a cou- 
ole of steep lanes, without any body 
in them — being the curiosities which 
occupy nine-tenths of the engraving, 
with another tenth of shadowy-look- 
ing water, on which are to be seen 
some three or four specks represent- 
ing sails of strange cut, and the dim 
vision of an indescribably rigged ves- 
sel of no particular craft—as a view 
of the Cove of Cork; of that “ noble 
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expanse of sea,” to use the words of 
the conjugal tourists (p. 4), “ that 
spreads out like a luxuriant lake to 
welcome and rejoice their visitor ; 
its sparkling billows heaving and 
tumbling in sportive mimicry of the 
wild and wide ocean without.” It 
would be hard to find any trace of 
these fine things in Mr. Creswick’s 
engraving ; but he is not singular in 
this respect. We have seen “ views 
of London,” in which nothing is vi- 
sible but the slope of Hampstead, 
with some hieroglyphic like this 
to represent St. Paul’s in the misty 
distance. The ferry at Passage, by 
the same artist, is in every respect 
exact and beautiful ; and, in duty 
bound, we must offer a passing com- 
pliment to the characteristic sketch 
of the Cork wren-boys from the 
vencil of Maclise, for which, of course, 
o will feel duly thankful. 

But of the main contents of the 
work, whether pictorial or literary, 
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it is not our bent to speak ; though 
of “ the beautiful city”* we might, 
perhaps, be able to say as much as 
most people. Perhaps, when the 
work is concluded, we may pour 
over it our opinions and our facts 
touching all matters Irish in one 
continuous stream. We may only 
remark, as we go, that Mrs. Hall (for 
we are sure we are under no mistake 
in attributing them to her) will do 
well to abstain from crowding her 
pages with sentimental nouvellettes, 
which, however well they may read 
by themselves in the pages of the 
New Monthly Magazine, or Cham- 
bers’s Edinburgh Journal, are scarcely 
in place in a book of which the ge- 
neral narrative professes to give the 
actual facts which came under the 
observation, or are the result of the 
inquiries, of the author, in the ordi- 
nary narrative style of tourists. The 
descriptions of the beggar-scenes 
which obtrude themselves upon vi- 
sitors to Ireland (pp. 6-11) are, for 
instance, very graphic and amusing, 
because, even without having witness- 
ed what they depict, people must be 
convinced that they are true. On the 
contrary, we feel that the pathetic tale 
of Mary Nolan (p. 12), or Grace 
Connell (p. 30), is no more than the 
work of a lady accustomed to exer- 
cise her imagination on facts, and to 
trim out sentences according to the 
pattern of any approved style. Who 
can believe that an Irish beggar- 
woman (especially after having had 
the advantage of an involuntary 
visit to our Australasian possessions) 
would use such language as the fol- 
lowing? [Mary Nolan, we must pre- 
mise, had committed theft, in order to 
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get herself transported to meet her 
husband. When she meets him, she 
finds that he is married to another, 
and a pathetic scene of course ensues. } 


‘*He came again that evening and 
laid the child on his bosom, and excused 
himself, as he always could, tome. And 
I forgot his falsity when I heard his voice 
and saw his face once more, though the 
sunshine of love bad left it. He asked to 
look at my marriage-lines ; I gave them 
to him. In an instant he tore the paper 
into scraps. I fell on my knees and 
would have cursed him, but for my little 
Mary: she covered my mouth with her 
sweet innocent face: I could not curse 
then. The power left my limbs ; I fell 
on the floor ; and he stood by and offered 
me money,” &c. &c. 


And this is the style in which the 
nouvellettes are told. Now this, we 
repeat, is sadly out of place; and as 
nobody will be found to believe that 
speeching so tender or eloquent came 
from the mouth of such a person as 
Mary Nolan, or that it is any thing else 
but the production of the accomplished 
authoress, they disturb the verisimili- 
tude of the whole. If she will consult 
a very sensible fellow of the name of 
Horace (not Uncle Horace, but Quzn- 
tus), he will give her an opinion as to 
the propriety and fitness of these pur- 
purei panni, which she may find not 
far different from ourown. We must 
not, however, part with Mrs. Hall, 
without saying that her talents, 
whether in the comic or the pathetic, 
her unwearied industry in so many 
departments of literature, and her 
high moral character, should screen 
her from any but the gentlest cri- 
ticism— if, indeed, they do not de- 
mand for her the most favourable. 


* By the way, Hell (who is a Cork man) ought to know that this name is given 


to Cork merely in jest. 


He says (p. 17) that “ the river Lee, above and below the 


bridges, the alternate hill and dale, the high state of cultivation, the number of fine 
seats and pretty cottages, and an abundance of trees and evergreens, are objects that 
meet the eye in every direction around Cork, and seem to justify the appellation 
bestowed upon it by the natives, assented to by all visitors, of ‘ the beautitul city.’” 
It was bestowed upon it, on the contrary, by a brulesque song, which, from internal 
evidence, we should conjecture was not written by a native of Cork, or any other 


part of Ireland :— 


“« My grandmother married a Quaker, 
My father made hay with a fork, 
And my brother’s a great big brogue-maker 
In the beautiful city called Cork.” 


And we can assure Mrs. Hall that what she calls the melancholy line with which she 
ushers in the patbetic tale of Mary Nolan, referred to in the text (p. 12), viz. 


** And he's left me here all alone for to die,” 


is the burden of a eapital comic song, which Lover has imitated in his ‘‘ Molly Carew.” 
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But lest she should suspect us, if we 
continue in this strain, of having 
kissed the Blarney stone (as, indeed, 
we have, and that, too, at a time 
when there was no small hazard of 
touching it with our lips—see it in 
p- 48 of this part, though not suffi- 
ciently indicated), we most ungal- 
lantly take leave of her to bestow a 
few pages upon Father Mathew. 

We find here that 

“To the city of Cork belongs the 
honour of forwarding and establishing, 
if it did not originate, one of the most 
extraordinary moral revolutions which 
the history of the world records: we 
speak of the ‘ Temperance Movement,’ 
at the head of which is the very Rev. 
Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin friar, and 
superior of the order. ‘The subject is 
one of such vital importance, and such 
immense results have already arisen 
from it, that we shall offer no apology 
for entering into it at some length.” 


Then follows a short sketch of the 
prevalence of drunkenness among all 
classes of Ireland in former times ; 
of its general decline among the 
higher ranks in our own; but of its 
prevalence still among the lower. 


** All attempts to check the progress 
of intemperance were fruitless, It had 
long been customary, indeed, to take 
oaths to abstain from drink for a season : 
but, if kept, they produced no permanent 
good ; and the tricks and shifts to evade 
them were generally successful. We re- 
collect a man swearing he would not 
drink for a month—he soaked bread in 
spirits and ate it ; another, who swore he 
would not touch liquor while he stood 
* on earth,’ got drunk amid the branches 
of a tree; another, who vowed not to 
touch a drop ‘in doors or out,’ strode 
across his threshold, placing one leg in- 
side and the other outside, and so, per- 
suading himself he did not break his 
oath, drank until he fell; another, who 
bound himself not to ‘ touch liquor in 
the parish,’ brought a sod of turf from a 
distance, and placed his feet upon it when 
he resolved to drink. We knew one who 
was kept sober thus: he was always 
willing to take an oath against whisky 
for six weeks, but no longer ; his master 
invariably watched the day on which 
‘ his time’ expired, and compelled him 
to repeat his oath; which he would 
readily do after swallowing two glasses, 
To make the Irish abstain, even to mo- 
derate extent, was, therefore, considered 
a hopeless task ; and he would have been 
a visionary, indeed, who foretold a time 
when a drunken Irishman would be a far 
greater rarity than a sober one.” 
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We could supply a great many 
other ingenious devices of the same 
kind, but shall only add one. It 
happened in the south-west of the 
county, Cork, with which the part be- 
fore us is occupied. One of its squires, 
somewhat inordinately addicted to the 


jolly god, swore that he would not 


taste, to the day of his death, whisky, 
brandy, rum, gin, or any other liquor 
whatever distilled on the face of the 
earth. Soon finding wine-drinking 
rather inconvenient to his purse, and 
sorely tempted to return to the tum- 
blers, he discovered an effectual man- 
ner of evading his oath, by fitting 
up a neat little private still on board 
one of his vessels (a smuggling vessel, 
by the by), and, of course, felt no 
scruple of conscience in drinking 
poteen distilled upon the face of the 
waters. 

There seems to be a_ patriotic 
schism between the joint authors as 
to the foundership of the Temper- 
ance societies. In the passage just 
quoted it is all but asserted that the 
system originated in Cork. Mr. Hall 
is from the banks of the Lee. In the 
following passage the claim is made 
for Wexford. Mrs. Hall is from the 
banks of the Bannow. Non nostrum, 
&c.; besides, we all know the pro- 
verbial danger of interfering in matri- 
monial differences. 


** The frightful nature and extent of 
the evil had long been fully understood, 
and exertions had heen made to lessen it. 
On the 20th of August, 1829, the Rev. 
George Carr, a clergyman of the estu- 
blished church, a near and dear con- 
nexion of our own, established the first 
Temperance society of Ireland in the 
town of New Ross. He had read some 
American newspapers, which contained 
encouraging accounts of the progress the 
principle was making in the New World 
— we quote his own words—and saw at 
once ‘ that there was no country where 
it was so much needed as Ireland ; not 
only as romoving the national stain of 
drunkenness, but by its operations raising 
a platform on which all parties could 
meet, without compromise of, or inter- 
ference with, their respective principles, 
either political or religious.’ Having 
been called upon to attend a meeting of 
the Bible Society, at a Quakers’ meeting- 
house, he took occasion to request that 
his auditors would remain, in order to 
hear what he had to say on the subject 
of temperance. They heard him, were 
satisfied with his arguments, adopted his 
plaus, and the work was at once com- 
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menced. For several years, however, 
but little way was made ; the advocates 
of temperance were exposed to contempt 
and laughter as idle dreamers ; a coffee- 
tent, which they erected at fairs, was an 
object of ridicule ; and although they had 
not abandoned hope, their efforts were 
comparatively fruitless, and the most 
sanguine among them indulged in no 
idea of large success. Shortly afterwards 
a Temperance society was formed in 
Cork ; the example of New Ross having, 
by the way, been followed in many other 
towns. Among its leading members were 
the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, Mr. Wil- 
liam Martin, a Quaker, and two trades- 
men, Mr. Olden, a slater, and Mr. 
Connel, a tailor; they conceived the 
idea of consigning the important task 
into the bands of the Rev. Mr. Mathew, 
then highly popular in the city, and so 
liberal in his opinions as to be respected 
by all classes. He met these gentlemen, 
seriously pondered over their plans and 
the probabilities of succeeding; and ul- 
timately, though not immediately, joined 
them ‘ hand and heart.’ The road had 
thus been, to some extent, opened for 
him ; and it is unquestionable that the 
gradual, although limited, improvement 
which had taken place in the character of 
the peasantry, had greatly facilitated his 
progress. Notions of thrift, an appreci- 
ation of comforts easy of attainment, and 
a conviction that a skilful application of 
industry might double the produce of 
the poor man’s ‘ bit of land,’ had been 
taught them by causes to which we have 
already referred; and bad made them 
willing, rather than averse, listeners. 
The comparative dearth of topics for 
agitation, too, bad left their minds at 
leisure to receive lessons, to which, a 
few years ago, they would have paid no 
attention. 

“ On the 10th of April, 1838, the Cork 
Total Abstinence Society was formed. 
It is certain that Mr. Mathew never for a 
moment anticipated the wonderful results 
that were to follow its establishment ; 
and probably was as much astonished as 
any person in the kingdom, when he 
found not only thousands but millions 
entering into a compact with him ‘ to 
abstain from the use of all intoxicating 
drinks,’ and keeping it. His Cork society 
was joined by members from very distant 
parts— from the mountains of Kerry, 
from the wild sea-cliffs of Clary, from 
the banks of the Shannon, and from 
places still farther off; until at length 
he formed the resolution of dedicating 
his whole time and devoting his entire 
energies to attain the great object he now 
knew to be within his reach. He has 
travelled through nearly every district of 
Ireland, held meetings in nearly every 
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town, and, on the 10th October, 1840, 
his list of members contained upwards 
of two millions five hundred and thirty 
thousand names.” 


Our readers may remark how 
speedily the direction of the affair 
was shifted from the hands of the 
Protestant to those of the Romish 
clergy. The Halls then bear testi- 
mony to the great improvement the 
spread of the ‘Temperance system has 
occasioned. 


‘« In reference to the extent to which 
sobriety has spread, it will be almost 
sufficient to state that, during our recent 
stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June to 
the 6th of September, 1840, we saw but 
six persons intoxicated ; and that, for the 
first thirty days, we had not encountered 
one. In the course of that month we 
had travelled from Cork to Killarney, 
round the coast, returning by the inland 
route ; not along mail-coach roads, but on 
a ‘jaunting-car,’ through byways as well 
as highways ; visiting small villages and 
populous towns; driving through fairs ; 
attending wakes and funerals (returning 
from one of which, between Glengariff 
and Kenmare, at nightfall, we met at 
least a hundred substantial farmers, 
mounted); in short, wherever crowds 
were assembled and we considered it 
likely we might gain information as to 
the state of the country and the character 
of its people. We repeat, we did not 
meet a single individual who appeared 
to have tasted spirits; and we do not 
hesitate to express our conviction that, 
two years ago, in the same places and 
during the same time, we should have 
encountered many thousand drunken 
men. From first to last, we employed, 
perhaps, fifty car-drivers: we never found 
one to accept a drink; the boatmen of 
Killarney, proverbial for drunkenness, 
insubordination, and recklessness of life, 
declined the whisky we had taken with 
us for the bugle-player, who was not 
‘ pledged ;’ and, after hours of hard 
labour, dipped a can into the lake and 
refreshed themselves from its waters. 
lt was amusing, as well as gratifying, to 
hear their new reading of the address to 
the famous echo :—‘ Paddy Blake, plase 
yer honour, the gintleman promises ye 
some coffee whin ye get home ;’ and on 
the Blackwater, a muddy river, as its 
name denotes, our boat’s crew put into 
shore, midway between Youghal and 
Lismore, to visit a clear spring, with the 
whereabouts of which they were familiar. 
The whisky-shops are closed or converted 
into coffee-houses ; the distilleries have, 
for the most part, ceased to work; and 
the brewers are barely able to maintain 
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a trade sufficient to prevent entire stop- 
page. Of the extent of the change, 
therefore, we have had ample experience ; 
and it is borue out by the assurances of 
so many who live in towns as well as in 
the country, that we can have no hesita- 
tion in describing sobriety to be almost 
universal throughout Ireland.” 


We have reason to think that this 
is somewhat exaggerated ; but that is 
of no moment. Speculations upon 
the continuance of this march of so- 
briety follow ; and the authors say, 
that though they “are not sanguine 
enough to expect that the whole of 
the millions will endure to the end, 
but that a very large proportion of 
them will persevere there cannot be 
a rational doubt.” Perhaps so; a 
short time will suffice to tell. An- 
other matter is, however, to be 
considered :— 


“ But there are some—there may be 
many—who while they offer willing 
evidence to the great good achieved by 
the Temperance movement, alarm them- 
selves and others by ‘ the baseless fabric 
of a vision,’ and imagine that danger to 
the state lurks under the shadow of the 
great tree that has grown so rapidly out 
of the small seed. Few apprehensions 
can be more opposed to reason, and 
none to fact. Thoughtless or unprinci- 
pled agitators may create prejudice 
against the system, by assuming that 
out of its materials—its ‘ three millions’ 
—sedition may be wrought; but the 
comparative failure of all their recent 
projects supplies the best answer to as- 
sertions they know to be utterly ground. 
less. The easy in circumstances, and 
the comparatively independent, are not 
the tools that wrong-minded men work 
with ; the leaders in sedition, the 
prompters and counsellors to outrage, 
never contemplated proceeding to action 
until they had made their followers un- 
conscious of what they were doing ; it 
is, as we have stated, incontrovertible, 
that nine-tenths of the crimes committed 
in Ireland have been traced to drunken- 
ness: it has thronged the prisons, filled 
the lunatic asylums, and was the great 
source of the revenue of the coroner, 
Our readers may be assured that the 
Temperance movement has not only no 
connexion with any secret or disaffected 
societies, but that it strikes at the root of 
all illegal combinations, and is the 
strongest and safest supporter of law and 
justice. In reference to no other country 
of the world, indeed, would the sus- 
picion arise, that what is so good in it- 
self was projected for a bad purpose, and 
tended to evil; it is equally unwise, un- 
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just, and cruel, to suppose that the 
Irish are the only exceptions to so uni- 
versal a rule; and have become sober 
that they may be more dangerous to so. 
ciety, and more fatal enemies to its esta- 
blished institutions. 

‘*We hope our testimony may he ac- 
cepted—for our opinions, both religious 
and political, are certainly not of a na- 
ture to bias us unduly — when we state, 
that we never knew Ireland so con- 
tented, so tranquil, or so likely to be. 
come prosperous, as we found it during 
the autumn of the year 1840.” 


This is plainly begging the ques- 
tion. It is true that nine-tenths of 
the crimes in Ireland, as every where 
else, are traceable to drunkenness, 
and that it has all the world over 
had the other lamentable results 
above-mentioned. But it is not true 
that leaders in sedition never con- 
template proceeding to action until 
they make their followers uncon- 
scious of what they are doing. If 
they did, they would be insane. A 
drunken man may be sent out to 
fight with a mad vigour in the field 
—though even there a drunken army 
has no chance against a sober one; 
but who would intrust the secrets of 
treason to a drunkard? The pane- 
gyric of Horace upon his flowing 
cups—operta recludit—is of itself 
fatal against the admission of one 
labouring under such infirmity to 
the dark council-board hatching 
deeds of blood. Conspirators are 
not to be found among those who 
devote themselves to convyiviality. 
Cesar objects to Cassius, 

“ He loves not plays, 

As thou dost, Antony.” 

Jul. Cas., act i. sc. 2. 
The intemperate may be tools of 
open sedition, but not be master spirits 
in hidden conspiracy. 

“ Our readers may be assured that the 
Temperance movement has not only no 
connexion with any secret or disaffected 
societies, but that it strikes at the root 
of all illegal combinations, and is the 
strongest and the safest supporter of law 
and justice.” 


Our readers may be assured! Ay, 
but who is to assure the assurers ? 
What do they know, what can they 
know, of what is going on in the 
murky dens of Ribandism? Again 
we are told, in a note, that 

“It is a fundamental rule ofall the 
branch ‘societies, of which there are 
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many hundreds scattered through the 
country, that ‘ no person even suspected 
of being a member of any illegal associa- 
tion, or of being bound by combination 
oaths, shall be allowed to become a sub- 
scriber to any of the reading - rooms 
(where the members meet), until he has 
fully cleared himself from such sus- 
picion or accusation.’ It is further pro- 
vided, that, in these rooms, ‘ no political 
or religious controversy shall be, on any 
account, allowed.’”’ 


This may be true, and we suppose 
it is; but what power have the 
branch societies of Teetotalism [we 
wish, by the way, that they would 
invent some less dissonant and bar- 
barous word for their practice], even 
if they had the will, of detecting 
whether any of their members belong 
to illegal associations or not? How 
can the Protestant Teetotaller know 
whether his Roman Catholic brother, 
sitting by his side, has not just left a 
Riband lodge, after most soberly 
swearing unscrupulous devotion to 
the master, if he ordered him to 
assassinate any heretic, temperate or 
intemperate? The Ribandman is 
bound by an oath far stronger than 
any which a Temperance society can 
impose, not to divulge the secrets 
of his order ; and “ the fundamental 
rule” is laughed at as merely a piece 
of waste paper. 

The higher classes, it is admitted, 
have long since abandoned inebriety 
as a practice; and, in fact, it is an 
absurdity to think that any person 
of sense or education needs to take a 
vow to abstain from any indulgence 
that he considers injurious to his 
health or morals. If he abstain with 
a vow, he will abstain without a vow ; 
if he drink without a vow, he will 
drink with a vow. A man trained 
to habits of respect to himself and to 
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society cannot act otherwise. The 
*“ vow,” then, must be calculated ex- 
clusively for the lower orders, and in 
them lies the great majority of the 
Irish Roman Catholics. Let us see, 
then, the spirit and manner in which 
it is administered :-— 


“ During our stay in Cork, we were 
naturally anxious to meet Mr. Mathew; 
for immediately after our arrival in that 
city, we had noted the wonderful and 
merciful changes his exertions, chiefly, 
had wrought. He resides in a bye- 
street, running off from one of the old 
quays ; here we saw him administer ‘ the 
pledge.’ The neophyte receives it 
kneeling, and repeats after the priest the 
following words :— 

***]T promise to abstain from all in- 
toxicating drinks, except used medicin- 
ally, and by order of a medical man, and 
to discountenance the cause and practice 
of intemperance.’ 

«* Mr. Mathew then marks on his fore- 
head the sign of the cross, and says, 
‘God give you strength to keep your 
resolution.’ 

** Nothing can be more primitive or 
simple. A medal and a card are then 
delivered to the member. It would 
puzzle the most prejudiced or suspicious 
to point out a single word or object en- 
graved on either against which objection 
might be taken. As the safest mode of 
satisfying our readers on this head, we 
have thought it desirable to procure an 
engraving of the medal. The card is a 
copy of the medal, with the addition of 
two prints, one of ‘ Temperance,’ pictur- 
ing a happy cottage home, surmounted 
by a beehive ; the other of ‘ Intempe- 
rance,’ describing a wretched hovel and 
its miserable inmates: above it is a 
lighted candle, into the flame of which a 
poor moth rushes, and a bottle, round 
which a serpent coils. It contains also 
a passage from the Acts. ‘ He reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judg 
ment to come.’” 
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Here we may observe, 

1. That the neophyte is marked on 
the forehead with the sign of the 
cross. This certainly is one of the 
ceremonies of baptism in the Esta- 
blished Church [“ We do sign 
him with the sign of the cross,” &c. ]; 
but it also is one of those which 
much displeased the sterner Reform- 
ers, and most mainly contributed to 
the schism of the Puritans. It was 
loudly complained of as a relic of 
Popery ; and is, we believe, retained in 
no other Protestant church but our 
own. As the lower classes of the 
Roman Catholics who are kept in 
profound ignorance of Protestant 
ceremonies, and who, from their 
perpetual habit of blessing them- 
selves, are despised or derided by 
those whom they call Orangemen, 
consider the use of the cross in re- 
ligious observances as exclusively 
theirs, we may feel perfectly certain 
that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
“neophyte” looks upon himself as 
bound by some papal obligation im- 
posed with a papal rite. 

2. The pledge itself is contained in 
the form of a cross, which is again 
repeated on the obverse in a form 
seen in no other place of worship in 
Treland but a Roman Catholic chapel. 
The lamb, also, bears a cross ; and so 
does the H. in the I. H.S. 

3. The inscription, “ Jn hoe signo 
vinces,” also refers to the cross. It 
is needless to inform the historical 
reader, what profitable use to the 
church was made of this celebrated 
legend in the days of the falling em- 
pire. The cross of Constantine was 
far dearer to the popes than the cross 
of Christ. In our days it is the ral- 
lying signal of the Romish party 
dhuengheet Europe, in their Seon 
of returning conquests and restored 
tyranny, and many a triumphant 
allusion is made in many a Roman 
Catholic chapel in Ireland to the 
approaching victory of the cross—that 
is to say, their cross, which much less 
resembles that of our Saviour than 
it does those of Moloch and Belial, 
if those high functionaries of the 
nether regions should blazon crosses 
on their standards. 

4. Antiquaries wrangle as to the 
origin and meaning of the letters 
1.H.S. Interpret them, however, in 
any manner, it is certain that, except 
on grave-stones where the stone-cut- 
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ter graves them, as a matter of old 
custom, into the meaning of which 
he never thinks of inquiring, their 
use, as connected with any thing sa- 
cred is in Ireland exclusively Romish. 

“It would puzzle the most pre- 


judiced or suspicious to point out a 


single word or object engraved on 
either, against which objection might 
be taken.” It certainly would. The 
pledge itself is not only unobjection- 
able, but most meritorious. The 
Blessed Redeemer, of whom the Lamb 
is the accustomed type, is the object 
of adoration by all who call them- 
selves Christians. The cross, which 
reminds us of the sufferings of our 
Saviour, and suggests to us the cause 
for which he died, brings with it 
associations of solemn reverence and 
grateful regard. The inscription, 
whether forged or not, refers to the 
triumph of the church, which every 
one may interpret as he pleases. The 
ordinary explanation of the letters is 
one that acknowledges Jesus as the 
Saviour of Men. Can any thing be 
more harmless — nay, more devout ? 

It is an old saying, however, that 
“the devil lurks behind the cross,” 
and it is not at all improbable that 
the adage may be verified in the pre- 
sent case. We have here a profusion 
of crosses which, as we have already 
observed, are, by the Irish Papists, 
especially of the lower order, looked 
upon as their exclusive property and 
their visible God. It is easy for their 
theologians to tell us that Roman 
Catholics do not worship the cross, 
but Him who died upon it; and that 
it is set up in their churches merely 
as a symbol, or a stimulant to me- 
mory. So they may interpret it, and 
so may other men of education among 
their flocks, but so does not the great 
majority of the votaries of the Romish 
creed. Brahmanism, in its origin, 
was nothing but the acknowledgment 
and worship of God in his great at- 
tributes of creating, preserving, and 
destroying; and an ingenious de- 
fender of the Brahmanical faith might, 
even at the present day, maintain that 
he and all enlightened believers in 
Vedas and Shasters see nothing in the 
monstrous forms in the temples, but 
signs of the spiritual power, which 
alone they in reality worship. Be 
it so, though it is not so. Does the 
wretched creature who performs acts 
of horror and indecency in honour of 
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idols, or flings himself to be crushed 
to pieces between the wheels of their 
cars, understand this metaphysical 
fine-drawing? Not he, indeed! He 
worships nothing spiritual, knows 
nothing about symbols, takes every 
thing in its literal sense, and worships 
nothing but the figure of wood or 
stone there plainly visible before his 
eyes. Just so the great mass of the 
Irish Romanists ; the visible cross, not 
He who died upon it, is the object of 
their adoration ; and nobody knows 
this better than the very theologians 
and casuists, who wish to impose up- 
on Protestant cabinets and parlia- 
ments an opinion that the igno- 
rant clowns over whom they ty- 
rannise are as subtle in making 
nice distinctions as Thomas Aquinas 
himself. Putting away all refer- 
ence to some canting and fanatical 
books of Christianised paganism, 
which contain direct instructions of 
praying to the cross, in such a man- 
ner as scarcely, if at all, to be dis- 
tinguished from precepts of flat idol- 
atry ; and which, from their onction, 
are great favourites among especial 
devotees ; and, laying aside what may 
be drawn from the preservation and 
fabrication of the relics of the true 
cross, a matter which is capable of 
some lame (and generally lying) ex- 
cuse, does not what daily occurs in 
the Irish courts, and in our own 
police-offices in London, where the 
lower classes of Irish are concerned, 
shew what it is these people worship? 
Does not an Irish witness, who medi- 
tates telling a lie, think that he has 
laid no perjury upon his soul, if he 
succeeds in eluding the vigilance of 
the crier, in kissing not the cross, but 
his thumb? The words of the Lord 
himself are close beneath the cross 
which is to be kissed, and in tho, 
words lying and perjury are sternly 
denounced, but the Popish swearer 
cares not for that. God himself, pre- 
sent In spirit, is there to witness the 
false intentions ofthe man, but he car's 
not for that. He thinks nothing, he 
knows nothing of type or symbol ; he 
would not understand the meaning of 
the words if he heard them, and his 
Conscience is to be bound only by his 
own god; no shadow, but direct 
substance staring him in tke face. 
Swear him not by that cruciform 
deity, and he swears not at all. This, 
is the reason why the 


medal is cross«. 
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bestudded, and the pledge given with 
the mark of the cross impressed upon 
the forehead of the neophyte. It is 
intended to make the Temperance 
society as much as possible a Roman 
Catholic brotherhood, and symbols, to 
which, taken per se, no Christian can 
object, are designedly chosen to lull 
Protestant suspicion; while, at the 
same time, they are perfectly “ vocal 
to the intelligent.” 

Another point, also, is gained in 
the management of the society. We 
have seen from the sketch of its 
history, above extracted, that it ori- 
ginated with one Protestant clergy- 
man, the Rev. Mr. Carr, in New 
Ross, and was introduced into Cork 
by the Rev. Mr. Dunscombe. It 
was soon seen that it might be made 
an instrument of organisation ; and, 
accordingly, the heretical ministers, 
as the priests call the established 
clergy, were speedily shuffled off 
without ceremony, and the conduct 
of the society was intrusted to hands 
of “ the right sort.” We neither say 
nor insinuate any thing against Mr. 
Mathew. Every one whom we ever 
heard speak of him gives him the 
highest praise for talent, eloquence, 
learning, and purity of morals—per- 
haps something from personal know- 
ledge might be added to those praises 
from quarters which he does not 
suspect—but he was not chosen to 
play the part of apostle on the 
ground of such qualifications. With- 
out them, indeed, the mission would 
have had less chance of success ; but 
the true reason of his being selected 
was his being a Capuchin friar, and 
a dean of the Romish Church. 

In all other parts of the civilised 
world—even in Spain and Portugal, 
if they can claim the appellation — 
tne monastic orders are suppressed, 
or in the course of suppression. In 
Ireland they are more flourishing 
than ever. Now, among those orders, 
the filthiest, the most ignorant, the 
inost beastly, and the most shameless- 
ly mendicant, was the Franciscan, of 
which the Capuchins are a branch. 
As we are not writing a history of 
the mendicant orders, we content 
ourselves with referring our readers 
to every account of them, Protestant 
or Popish, that ever was published, 
except those which emanated from 
themselves ; and as towards the close 
of their career (for they are gone 
; i 
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every where but in Ireland), they 
were sunk into swinish ignorance, 
as well as swinish habits, few indeed 
are such publications. The common 
French word for a fustian discourse, 
full of impudence and beggary—ca- 
pucinade—shews the general opinion 
entertained of their labours and con- 
duct. Those who now call them- 
selves Capuchins in Ireland are, of 
course, a very different set of men 
from the Continental vagabonds ; in- 
deed if they were not, the gallows, the 
hulks, or the cat-o’-nine-tails, would 
be their ordinary lot; and, in fact, there 
is scarcely any difference in Ireland 
between the regular clergy of any 
order and the parish priests ; except 
that the former, having more leisure, 
may occasionally acquire more know- 
ledge than the latter. As monastic 
rule cannot be enforced under British 
law, it is but lightly insisted upon ; 

and, as you occasionally meet with a 
respectable Romish priest, so you oc- 

casionally meet with a respectable 
brother of a monastic order—no mat- 
ter what. That in Mr. Mathew 
should be found a Capuchin, whose 
merits are such as to command uni- 
versal respect, was a godsend not to 
be despised by those who hope for 
the day when the whole, 


“ White, black, and grey, and all their 
trumpery,” 


are to come back upon the world 
again to persecute and swindle, rob 
and cajole, as of old; bringing with 
them as a regular part of the baggage 
the Capuchin, and Cordelier holding 
son sac, et son broc, ready as of old 
faire le pieux escroc. Cansuch, it-will 
then be triumphantly demanded, be 
the character of the Capuchin order? 
The great founder of the Temperance 
society, was he not a Capuchin? 
Does not all the world know it? 
And we anwer, Yes! and therefore 
was he selected as a decoy-duck. 
That he isa Roman Catholic dean, 


dal :—The very revere nd Mathew, 
resident! Of what peculiar deanery 
Re claims to. be dean we do not 
know, and shall not take the trouble 
of inquiring ; but the title “ very re- 
verend” ahews that he claims to be 
a dean somewhere. Now, as what 
the pope thinks proper to call the 
Irish church takes the titles of eur 
Irish church without scruple, he 
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must be dean of some Irish diocess. 
It is therefore understood among the 
faithful, wheresoever dispersed, that, 
in spite of the heretic church, the 
pope still has, and will ever continue 
to have, power to confer dignities 
conferring worldly titles and social 
honours upon his clergy. “ Look !” 
may it not be triumphantly said,— 
“look at the medals distributed, with 
his very reverence stamped upon it, 
to” [Oh, mighty power of draw- 
ing the long bow!] “ to 2,530,000 
names. Isn't he a dane, and the rale 
dane; and an’t the other nothing 
but a thief of the night? Glory be 
to God!” 

Now, when the Emancipation-bill 
was passed, we had left to us two 
safeguards—two grand protections 
against Popery—selemnly inserted in 
that bill. It contained an enactment 
against monastic orders, and against 
the assumption of the titles of our 
ecciesiastical dignities by pope-or- 
dained priests. We own that we 
thought at the time, and we still 
continue so to think, that no securities 
could be more absurd; but, such as 
they were, our opponents affected to 
agree with them. They were like 
such clauses of capitulation as those 
of marching out of a conquered 
town with matches lighted, drums 
beating, colours flying,—some trifling 
and petty token of respect. Of 
course, as we expected, they were 
instantly violated. We had John, 
archbishop of Tuam, and-the rest of 
the brotherhood, be-gracing and be- 
lording themselves with more ac- 
tivity than ever; and in the year 
after the passing of the bill, the 
overthrow of Polignac, and his bre- 
thren in stupidity and ingratitude, 
who had been intriguing with Irish 
Popery, while upheld alone by Eng- 
lish Toryism, vomited the filth of the 
ejected monachism of France upon 
Ireland. Here, then, was another 
inducement for making an apostle 
of Father Mathew. It was a proud 
thing to prove to the Propaganda, 
that though the British senate 
pretended to concede whatever the 
Church of Rome demanded, upon 
certain terms, it had no power what- 
ever to enforce the fulfilment of 
those terms, no matter how miserable. 
The Capuchin Mathew shews its 
impotency against the real friars; 
the Dean Mathew its weakness against 
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the sham dignitaries ; and the “ Ca- 
tholic” world, with delight, sees it 
thus openly proclaimed, that heretic 
parliaments may, in the great cause 
of “Catholicism,” be despised with 
impunity. Mr. Mathew himself may, 
or may not, be conscious of this,— 
very probably he is not; but that 
he is gradually turning miracle- 
monger is but too apparent. 


“ There is,” say the Halls, ‘* conse- 
quently [i.e. most inconsequently, after 
publishing the cross-laden medal], no- 
thing of ‘ superstition’ associated with 
the perpetual reminder of the pledge ; 
although, beyond doubt, superstitious 
ideas are mixed up with it—a large 
proportion of those who have taken it 
conceiving that a breach of their promise 
would entail some fearful visitation. They 
go further than this. Many of the pledged 
believe that Mr. Mathew possesses the 
power to heal diseases, und preserve his 
followers from all spiritual and physical 
dangers —an error which Mr. Mathew 
does not labour to remove, although he 
is, certainly, not charged with having 
striven to introduce or extend it. We 
cannot but lament the existence of this 
evil; yet all who know the Irish pea- 
santry know that an attempt to direct or 
control them by mere appeals to reason 
must be utterly vain. It should also be 
borne in mind, that it is by no means a 
new thing with them to connect super- 
stitious notions with their clergy.” 


Certainly not. Nor is it a new 
thing, but a very, very old thing, to 
find the clergy inculcating these no- 
tions. It is not very long ago since 
a priest, named — Carroll, we think, 
trampled a poor epileptic child to 
death in the presence of its parents, 
professing to tread the devil out of 
it. The Hohenlohe imposture was 
firmly believed in Ireland. Holy 
wells, holy stones, ao trees, holy 
fires, and above all, holy thieves, 
abound in all directions. We are 
truly sorry to find Mr. Mathew 
offering a defence for encouraging 
the base superstition that there is 
any thing miraculous about him. In 
a note, we read this miserable so- 
phistry, which we suppose is au- 
thentie : 

‘‘ In a letter written by Mr. Mathew, 
he admits not only that these supersti- 
tions exist, but that they are not dis- 
countenanced by him: ‘ If I could pre- 
vent them,’ he says, ‘ without impeding 
the glorious cause, they should not have 
been permitted ; but both are so closely 
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entwined, that the tares cannot be pulled 
out without plucking up the wheat also. 
The evil will correct itself ; and the good, 
with the Divine assistance, will remain 
and be permanent.’ It should be sug- 
gested to him, that the greatest danger of 
relapse will arise from the discovery that 
such imaginings are unsubstantial and 
unreal.” 


Has Mr. Mathew ever stumbled 
across a volume which is no favourite 
with his church, but which, never- 
theless, records the sayings and do- 
ings of the founder of our faith, and 
his immediate followers? If it 
should ever come in his way, we re- 
commend him to read a passage in it 
beginning with the eleventh verse of 
the fourteenth chapter of the Acts, a 
book which we perceive he quotes 
upon his Temperance cards ; andthere 
he will find,—we take it from the 
authorised version, which he may be 
aware does not so materially differ 
from the Vulgate as his friends per- 
suade their people,—there he will 
find these words :— 


V. 11. “And when the people saw 
what Paul had done, they lifted up their 
voices, saying, in the speech of Lyca- 
onia, The gods are come down to us in 
the likeness of men. 

12. ‘* And they called Barnabas Ju- 
piter, and Paul Mercurius, because he 
was the chief speaker. 

13. ‘Then the priest of Jupiter, 
which was before their city, brought 
oxen and garlands unto the gates, and 
would have done sacrifice with the 
people. 

14. “‘ Which when the apostles, Bar. 
nabas aud Paul, heard of, they rent their 
clothes, and ran in among the people, 
crying out, 

15. “ And saying, Sirs, why do ye do 
these things? We also are men of like 
passions with you, and preach unto you 
that ye turn from these vanities unto the 
living God, which made heaven, and 
earth, and the sea, and all things that 
are therein.” 


Now, Mr. Mathew, Paul and Bar- 
nabas had a most glorious cause to 
advocate, and yet they did not al- 
low themselves to be worshipped as 
the’ thunder-darting Jove, and the 
boon-giving Mercury, the orator of 
the gods, through fear of impeding 
it. The tares cannot be altogether 
so impeding in the case of Mr. 
Mathew waging war against the 
whisky-distillers of Ireland, as they 
were when the Apostle of the Gentiles 
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went forth to hurl defiance against 
all the power, the wisdom, the pride, 
the learning, the bigotry, the self- 
interest of the apparently indomitable 
Pagan world; and yet he refused 
any honours incompatible with those 
due to his Divine Master, and rejected 
with the most earnest expression of 
Oriental sorrow, the rending of his 
garments, the doctrine destined 
many a century afterwards to be 
called Jesuitical, that “evil may be 
done that good may follow.” In the 
vase of Mr. Mathew, it is possible 
that the good effected by his labours 
may be transitory; while the belief 
in his miraculous powers will be so 
far permanent, as, by adding another 
link to the slavish chain which drags 
the Irish Romanist, bound to the re- 
lentless chariots of their priesthood, 
it may render their miserable super- 
stitions the more lasting. 

We shall only add one extract 
more as to the Popish character of 
the movement : 


“For the card and medal, if we 
understand rightly, the member is ex- 
pected to pay one shilling; this has 
given rise to an inquiry as to what be- 
comes of the money so collected. The 
pledge may be taken without receiving 
the medal; we met many persons who 
had not been rich enough to obtain it, 
and who were saving their pence to do 
so. The Rev. Mr. Macleod, the coadju- 
tor of Mr. Mathew, assures us, that ‘ not 
a fourth of the two and a half millions 
belonging to the society have taken 
either card or medal ;’ and that a large 
number have received them gratis. Al- 
though the amount raised has been 
therefore much exaggerated, there is no 
doubt that it is considerable: we should 
counsel the furnishing some statement, 
but that to do so would be difficult, in- 
asmuch as a great proportion of it is, to 
our own knowledge, spent in affording 
temporary relief to those who come, 
wretched, poor, and diseased, from dis- 
tances, and in forwarding various other 
objects of charity. A chapel, a tasteful 
and beautiful example of architecture, 
is erected by Mr. Kearns Deane, the cost 
of which is to be defrayed out of the 
proceeds of the society. It is only jus- 
tice to Mr. Mathew to state, that we 
have never heard a suspicion expressed 
that the money was improperly ex- 
pended.” 


That in whatever the priests or 
their agitators meddle, there will be 
some sordid money-work we are 
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perfectly certain ; and the simplicity 
of Mr. Hall, in counselling that they 
should render up account of what 
they have received, is what the 
Cockneys in former days would call 
“ truly refreshing ;” but the appro- 
priation of the fund for the building 
of a Roman Catholic chapel shews 
pretty well what is the direction of 
the ‘Temperance money. 

The history of all Irish insurrec- 
tions proves that they are preceded 
by similar fits of unexpected peace 
and order. It was so in 1641—so in 
1798. Both these periods exhibited 
**The torrent’s calmness ere its dash 

below.” 


Then, as now, “ there was peace be- 
tween the fa. tions ;” and the Cooleens 
and the Lawlors met for the first 
time within the memory of man 
without leaving a dead boy to be 
carried home to the widow's cabin ;” 
and out of that peace between the 
factions sprung forth massacre 
full armed. That Father Mathew 
has nothing, directly or indirectly, 
to do with any movements but 
those which are peaceful, and con- 
ducive to the general morality of 
the country, we shall not affront 
him by saying; but that a deeply- 
spread and well-organised system of 
rancorous treason exists all through 
Popish Ireland cannot be doubted. 
Its existence was pertinaciously de- 
nied by the highest official autho- 
rities, and a belief in it scoffed and 
sneered at by some, out of the mere 
folly of liberalism, or the puppyism 
of place ; by others, from the more in- 
telligible motive of their being deeply 
concerned in it. The evidence taken 
before the House of Lords rendered 
these scoffs, sneers, and denials un- 
tenable ; and then, of course, another 
line of argument was taken, which 
may prove very satisfactory to those 
who hold it: but, in the meantime, 
Ribandism exists as before, and will 
press into its service any other or- 
ganisation, temperate or intemperate, 
phlogistic or anti-phlogistic, which 
can afford the means of mischief. As 
for oaths in these cases, we know 
their full value. But we must have, 
if not a parting glass, yet a parting 
word; and that shall be no more 
than this. As we utterly disbelieve 
the doctrine, that out of evil, de- 
signed or tolerated as such, good 
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ever came, so we firmly believe that 
out of intended good—good manifest, 
and acknowledged as such by the 
word of God and the experience of 
man, the vera bona of Juvenal—evil 
rarely, if ever came; and as we 
know that intemperance was one of 
the main curses of Ireland, we hope, 
with a willing faith, that, though we 
are sure it will be sought to be di- 
rected for ill—as what in Ireland is 
not ?—an effort to remove the curse 
cannot fail to have upon it such a 
blessing from the source of all that is 
good, as will counteract the influences 
of evil. We should be Manichzans 
else. We fear we may indeed al- 
most say that we know there is a 
strong under-current of turbulent 
hatred at work in the Temperance 
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system ; but the upper current still 
ows bright, shining, and beautiful 
to behold, vivifying, refreshing, and 
gladdening wherever it runs; and 
the purer stream may not only keep 
down the murkier fluid, but, gra- 
dually blending through the mass, 
purge off the baser elements, and 
make the whole as lucid and as life- 
giving as itself. 

After that fine sentence it is 
high time to stop, and bid good 
night to Father Mathew. We 
think he means every thing that is 
right, and we think, also, that deeper 
fellows than he is, as the late Mr. 
John Boyle, of Cork—did he know 
that gentleman ?—would say, “ mak- 
ing a hand of him.” 


A BATCH OF ALMANACKS FoR 1841.* 


Mucu difference of opinion obtains 
in the antiquarian and literary world 
on the derivation of the name Al- 
manack. Some are disposed with 
Verstegan, in his restitution of de- 
cayed intelligence, and with the writer 
in the Companion to the British Al- 
manack, to derive the name from the 
Saxon al-mon-aght; or the observa- 
tion of all the moons—the chief object 
in view in originally constructing 
them ; others, perhaps, with as much 
reason, derive it from the Arabic 
almanach, to count ; which again de- 
rives its origin from the Hebrew, or 
rather Chaldee 77%) or NI, to count 


7 
anumber. It is alleged by some that 
traces of the almanack existed in the 
third century, formed of elm, box, 
and brass, and used by the Vandals. 
The more ancient almanacks now in 


the British Museum, in Corpus 
Christi, and St. John’s Colleges, Cam- 
bridge, and in the Ashmolean Col- 
lection at Oxford, are partly ecclesias- 
tical and partly astronomical ; the 
former containing calculations, and 
the latter saints’ days, and feasts, and 
fasts. ‘There are folding calendars of 
the date of 1430 in the British Mu- 


seum; and in the Pepysian Library 
at Cambridge, there is one by Wyn- 
ken de Worde of the date of 1523. 
In the British Museum there is a 
MS. calendar said to have been com- 
posed by the luminary of his day, 
Roger Bacon ; the commencement of 
which is as follows :—*“ Kalendarum 
sequens extractum est a tabulis tho- 
letanis anno Domini 1292, factum ad 
meridiem civitatis tholeti, que in 
Hispania scita est, cujus meridianus 
non multum distat a meridiano medii 
puncti Hiberniz.” 

In 1380, appeared the Calendar of 
Somers of Oxford; or, a “ Tabula 
docens algorismum legere, cujus utili- 
tas est in brevi satis spatio numerum 
magnum comprehendere. Et quia 
numeri in calendario positi, vix ex- 
cedunt sexaginta, ultra illam sum- 
mam non est pretensa.” In the course 
of the fourteenth century, several 
very splendid almanacks made their 
appearance, among which we may 
mention those of Walter de Elven- 
dene in 1327, and Nicholas de Lynna 
in 1380; and that in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, with the following title : 
“ An Almanac, translated in per- 


* 1. British Almanack and Companion ; 2. Oliver and Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanack ; 3. Protestant Almanack, Live 1; 4. Trade Society Almanack ; 5. Olive 
Almanack ; 3. Protestant Almanack, Liverpool ; 4. Trade Society Almanack ; 5. Oliver 


and Boyd’s Edinburgh Almanack ; 6. Murphy's Almanack ; 7. Hood’s Comic An- 


nual; 
Clergyman's Almanack ; 


8. The Englishman's Almanack; 9. Francis Moore’s Almanack ; 
11. The Medical Almanack ; 


10. The 
12. Goldsmith’s Almanack ; 


13. ‘Lhe Stationer’s Almanack ; 14. Comic Almanack, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &e. 
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petuite out of Arabicke into Latin.” 
In some of the earlier of these ancient 
almanacks, the Arabic notation was 
obviously most imperfectly known. 
To express, for instance, 44,380, the 
following clumsy characters are used : 
44 m ccc 80. 

Soon after the invention of print- 
ing, almanacks became very common ; 
but their contents seem to have been 
frequently so pernicious, frequently 
so false, and their pretended pro- 
phecies of future events so destructive 
and seditious, that Henry III. of 
France issued an imperial edict, strict- 
ly forbidding the insertion of any 
prophetic intimations, either on a 
national scale or relative to private 
persons. The first almanack printed 
in England was called the Sheape- 
heard’s Kalender, a translation from 
the French. The following verses ex- 
tracted from it, and inserted in the 
British Almanack, are a fair specimen 
of the wisdom of our ancestors :— 


‘Some hot, some colde, some moyst, 
some dry ; : 

If three be good, four be worse at the 
most, 

Saturn is hyest and coldest, being full 
old ; 

And Mars, with his bluddy swerde, ever 
ready to kill; 7 

Jupeter very good, and Venus maketh 
lovers glad : 

Sol and Luna is half good and half ill ; 

Mercury is good, and will verily 

And hereafter shalt thou know 

Which of the seven most worthy be ; 

And who reigneth high and who a lowe 

Of every planet’s propetie, 

Which is the best amonge them all 

That causeth wealth, sorrowe, or sinne. 

Tarry and hear, soon thou shalt 

Speak soft, for now I beginne.” 


Even in these days it would appear 
from the following prognostications, 
that the infant Murphys began to 
“shoot,” and that the ancestry of that 
prince of weather-quacks is of far 
ancient times. The prediction is as 
applicable to next week as Mr. Mur- 
phy’s :— 

‘** Sundaye pryme, drye wether ; 
Mondaye pryme, moyst weather ; 
Tuesdaye pryme, cold and wynde ; 
Wenesdaye pryme, mervelous ; 
Thursdaye pryme, fayre and fowle ; 
Saturdaye pryme, rayne.” 


But it seems the Murphys of that 
enlightened era were more honest and 
candid in their admissions than the 
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same fraternity in the nineteenth 

century, for they admit,— 

* Astronomyers, also, aren at ere whittes 
ende, 

Of that was calculed of the clymat the 
contrarye they inde ;” ~ 


a distich, by the by, which will form 
a most appropriate motto for him of 
The Weather Almanack for 1842. 

In one of the ancient approxima- 
tions to Murphy’s, there is a pro- 
phecy evidently true, and never since 
found false :— 

** This to prognosticate, I may be bold, 
That when the new yere is come, gone 


is the olde.” 


Of all prophets, Ambrose Merlin, 
who, according to the mythology of 
the middle ages, was the son of a 
demon and daughter of a king of 
England, is most famed. Some of 
his prophecies have been, by the 
wiseacres in that line, regarded 
as almost inspired, as the following 
is presumed to prove. Vortigern 
had determined to erect an im- 
pregnable tower, from which to 
repel the aggressors of the Saxons, 
but had scarcely laid the foundation, 
when an earthquake destroyed the 
whole fabric. ‘The king, perplexed 
and grieved, consulted the magicians, 
and they most profoundly told him 
that the foundation would not be 
secure unless he could first wet it 
with the blood of a child, born with- 
out a father. Merlin was pointed 
out as the very object they required; 
but on his being brought into the 
presence of the king and the ma- 
gicians, he satisfied them that, under 
the foundation of the tower, was a 
great lake, and under the lake two 
great dragons; one red, the repre- 
sentative of the English; and the 
other white, the representative of the 
Saxons. The earth was opened, the 
two dragons found, and the moment 
they reached open day they com- 
menced a furious battle. On seeing 
them Merlin wept, and prophesied in 
the following terms respecting the 
future contests and disasters of Eng- 
land ; which, if referred to the an- 
tagonist Roses many centuries after- 
wards, seem prophetic :— 

“ But a young lion he at length shall 
tame, 

And send her empty back from whence 
she came ; 
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Much trouble shall be made about the 
crown, 

And kings soon raised, and as soon put 
down.”’ 


Another prophecy has also been 
regarded as a marvellous coincidence, 
and bears the aspect of an almost 
historical record of a past transaction, 
instead of being a prediction recorded 
centuries before :— 


“ From the herculean lion lately spher'd, 

And in his orb to Jove himself endear’d, 

Shall shine two stars without eclipse or 
cloud ; 

But they, as to some sacred off’ring 
vow’d, 

Shall perish on the altar, ere they grew 

To that full splendour which the world 
they owe. 

A hunch-back’d monster, who with teeth 
is born, 

The mockery of art, and Nature’s scorn ; 

Who from the womb preposterously is 
hurl’d ; 

And with feet forward thrust into the 
world, 

Shall, from the lower earth on which he 
stood, 

Wade every step he mounts here deep in 
blood. 

He shall to the height of all his steps 
aspire, 

And cloth'd in state his ugly shape ad- 
mire. 

But when he thinks himself most safe to 
stand, 

From foreign parts a native whelp shall 
land, 

Who shall the long divided blood unite, 

By joining of the red lion with the 
the white.” 


Another prediction has been ex- 
cavated from some depository of such 
matters of a still more curious kind. 
We think it rather apocryphal :— 


“ By the power to see through the ways 
of heaven, 


In one thousand eight 
thirty-seven, 

Will the year pass away without any 
spring, 

And on England's throne shall not sit a 
king.” 


hundred and 


In the —— Almanack for the 
present year, there is the following 
list of cen almanacks :— 


“1, Pronostycacyon of Mayster John 


Thybault, Medyc yner and Astronomer of 


the Emperyall Majestie of the year of 


our Lorde God mececcxxxus, compre- 


hending the iiij parts of this year, and of 


the influence of the mone of peas and 
warre, and of the sykenesses of this yere, 
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with the constellacions of them that be 
under the vii planets, and of the revolu- 
tions of Kings and Princes, and of the 
ecclipses and comets. 4to. 

«2, An Almanacke and prodigious pre- 
monstration made for the yeare of grace 
1566, by Michel Nostrudamus. 12mo. 

“ 3. A Prognostication made for the 
yere of our Lorde God 1579; wherein the 
change of the weather is briefly set foorth, 
and the rysing of certayne notable starres, 
&c. referred to the meridian of the city 
of Chester, by Alexander Mounslowe. 
12mo. 

“4, The Kalender of Sheapheards. 
Folio. 

«5. A Prognostication everlasting of 
right good effect, by Leonard Digges, 
4to.” 


This last production is a “ mer- 
velous prognostication,” and contains 
rules and illustrations of the weather 
which we sincerely advise Mr. Mur- 
phy to “ read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest,” for his next year’s 
phenomenon :— 


“ Now ensue extraordinary likers for 
the knowledge of the weather. Some 
have observed evil weather to follow 
when water-fowls leave the sea, desiring 
land; when the fowls of the land fly 
high ;. the crying of fowls about waters, 
and making great noises with their 
wings ; also the sea swelling with un- 
usual waves. If beasts eat greedily; if 
they lick their hoofs; if they suddenly 
move to and fro making a noise; breath- 
ing up to the air with open nostrils, rain 
will follow. And the busy heaving of 
moles, the appearance of worms, hens 
resorting to the roost covered with dust, 
declare rain. The ample working of the 
spinner in the air, the ant busied with 
her eggs, the bees in fair weather not far 
wandering, the continual prating of the 
crow, shew tempest. When the crow 
or raven gape against the sun in sum. 
mer, heat followeth. If they busy them- 
selves i in washing, look for rain. 

*« What meteoroscope—yea, who learn- 
ed in matters astronomical, noteth not 
the great effects at the rising of the star 

called Little Dog? Truly the consent 
of the most learned do agree of his force; 
yea Pliny,in his History of Nature,affirms 
the seas to be then most fierce, wines 
to flow in cellars, standing waters to 
move, dogs inclined to madness. Further, 
these constellations rising — Orion, Ar- 
chimus, Corona — provoke tempestuous 
weather. The Red and Great Nyades, 
rain. What meterologe consenteth not 
to the great alteration and mutation of 
air, at the conjunction, opposition, or 
quadrat aspect of Saturn with either two 
lights? Who is ignorant, though poorly 
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skilled in astronomy, that Jupiter with 
Mercury, or with the sun, enforces rage 
of winds?) What is he that perceives 
not the fearful thunders, lightenings, and 
rains, at the meeting of Mars and Venus, 
or Jupiter and Mars? Desist, for shame, 
to oppugn these judgments, so strongly 
authorised. All truth, all experience, a 
multitude of infallible grounded rules, are 
against him.” 


In the year 1524, Jasper Laet, 
M.D., issued a prognostication, from 
which the following are extracts :— 


“ Disposition of the Summer.—The Sum- 
mer of this year shall be dark at first, 
and sometimes fair weather, with much 
rain, tempest, thunder, and hail; the 
mists that will certainly fall will be very 
great. Moreover, the unhappy fire shall 
be marvellous dangerous, whereof every 
man may tuke heed. Many thieves shall 
reign this year, the which shall do great 
mischief.” 


It is one of the remarkable phe- 
nomena of latter times, that, amid 
general progression towards excel- 
lence, almanacks either were sta- 
tionary or positively retrograded. 
Astrology i in all its forms, prophe cies, 
legerdemain, and all sorts of absurd 
and ridiculous nonsense, were canon- 
ised; and it is only very recently 
that another and superior tone has 
been imparted to those popular pro- 
ductions. Whatever faults the So- 
ciety for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge may, in constitution and 
in the conduct of its now renowned 
treasurer, Tooke, manifest, it certain- 
ly has the merit of presenting to the 
public the first Almanack of real and 
intrinsic value, and thereby giving a 


tone to those of every other part of 


the country, and in every subsequent 
year. To each of these almanacks 
is added a companion, full of elabo- 
rate inquiries and useful matter. In 
the almanack for 1840, there is a 


curious account of the progress of 


the Post Office, well worth reading 
in the present condition and pro- 
spects of this great national concern. 
We do not think the account of the 
origin and rise of the Post Office to 
be so full or accurate as it might be. 
The writer says :— 


** Gale, in his history of Croyland, in- 
forms us, that Edward IV., in his war 
with Scotland, in 1481, introduced an 
establishment of riders with post horses, 
to be changed at every twenty miles, and 
who, by handing letters from one to 
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another, forwarded them the whole ex. 
tent of their course, two hundred miles, 
in two days. The Scottish parliament, 
in the same year, issued an ordinance 
for the expediting carriers to every part 
of the kingdom, without however, ex. 
pressing the means. In 1543, arrange- 
ments of a similar kind must have ex- 
isted in England.” —P. 62 


Now, this account does not embrace 
the earliest organised system of posts 
in Europe. Louis XI. of France 
had established the system in France 
in 1477. About the close of the six- 
teenth century, the nobles and cities 
of Scotland had each posts, or mes- 
sengers, specially retained for fur- 
thering their correspondence. <Aber- 
deen, for instance, a city about five 
hundred miles from London, kept a 
post for prosecuting its municipal 
correspondence with the court, whose 
distinctive dress was a blue coat, 
with the leopard cats of Bon-accord 
wrought in silver, and fastened to 
the right sleeve. 

The first national enactment on 
the question approximating to our 
present arrangements was made i 
the year 1635. Its preamble is to 
the following effect :—“* Whereas, to 
this time, there hath been no certain 
intercourse between the kingdoms of 
England and Scotland, he now com- 
mands his postmaster of England for 
foreign parts to settle a running post 
or two to run night and day between 
Edinburgh and London, to go thither 
and come back again in six days.” It 
appears, however that this post-office 
apparatus, like the penny-post of 
to-day, did not possess too much 
of the confidence of the country ; for 
in a letter from a Scotchman in Lon- 
don to his relatives in Auld Reekie, 
the following passage occurs :—“ I 
hear the posts are waylaid, and all 
letters taken from them, and brought 
to Secretary Cooke ; therefore I shall 
not, nor do you, send by that way 
hereafter.” It was long before the 
posts effected much in “speedy com- 
munication with the more remote 
towns, and even cities, of the country, 
of which we have a striking proof in 
the fact, that the inhabitants of the 
Orkneys did not know of the abdica- 
tion of James II. till three months 
after date. It was not till 1782 
that the present effective apparatus 
was even proposed or appreciated. 
Mr. Palmer, with a perseverance 
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that almost insuperable opposition 
could not quench, submitted his plan 
to Pitt, and ultimately realised the 
general doom of real merit. His 
plans were prosecuted with un- 
paralleled success; and the pro- 


jector put to rest with a pension that 


terminated with a life almost spent 
in the service of the public. Row- 
land Hill has caught the mantle of 
Mr. Palmer, and tried to reduce the 
price, as the other tried to accelerate 
the speed. At length the Treasury 
minute has come ‘forth, informing 
all editors of magazines, that on and 
after January 10, 1840, they should 
get stronger bulwarks for their ta- 
bles, in order to bear the pressure 
of the penny-post. 

On the growth of the Post Office, 
we refer to a very interesting sketch 
in one of the fullest, cheapest, and 
best-digested almanacks of the day, 
Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh Alma- 
nack,—the third volume of which is 
now on our table. 

In one of the last-mentioned alma- 
nacks, there is a very curious chapter, 
at p. 88, on the conveyance of persons, 
which may very well fellow our re- 
marks on the conv eyance of epistles. 


Private carriages are by no means of 


very ancient date. Elizabeth is still 
represented on horseback in the ar- 
mory of the Tower, proceeding to 
return thanks for the victory ob- 
tained by her country over the 
hostile armament of Spain. Sir 
H. Campbell, writing in Scotland to 
the queen-dowager, states, that be- 
tween Drumlanrig and his house of 
London, “ The gait was sae evil, 

was constrynit to gang the maist pairt 
on fut, whilk causit ane bluid fal in 
my leg that was sair before, that has 
gait me kiep my bed fyif or sax days.’ 

When the daughter of Henry VII. 
came to Scotland, she travelled on a 
“fair palfrey;” and when she met 
her future husband, James IV., at 
Dalkeith, they travelled together in 
the following royal style, —* the 
king mounted on a palfrey, wit 
THE QUEEN BEHIND HIM, and so rode 
through Edinburgh.” By 1601, car- 
riages had become very common in 
Er gland ; but in Scotland they are 
not very common still. In 1752, 
there was but one private carriage in 
Glasgow, and only twenty-three in 
1815. At the close ofthe eighteenth 
century, the only private carriage in 
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Aberdeen, the seat of a university, 
was that of Middleton of Seton ; 
and 1818, it was the boast! of the 
historian of that canniest of all the 
cannie towns of the north, that “ there 
are ten four-wheeled carriages be- 
longing to gentlemen in the town.” 
The stage-coaches naturally suc- 
ceed in dignity and in time private 
carriages. About the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century, it 
was necessary for persons wishing to 
visit London from Edinburgh to 
join together and have a coach, as a 
joint-stock concern. When a coach 
was about to return to London, after 
having put down its contents from 
it, the practice was to advertise, or 
otherwise give public notice of the 
important event. In the Caledonian 
Mercury, May 9, 1734, the following 
advertisement appears: —“ A coach 
will set out, toward the end of this 
week, for London, or any place on 
the road, to be performed in NINE 
days, or three days sooner than any 
other coach that travels the road ; 
for which purpose, eighty stout 
horses are stationed at proper dis- 
tances. Or you may have a by- 
coach at any time, upon acquainting 
Alexander Forsyth, opposite to the 
Duke of Queensberry’s lodgings in 
Canongate. Gentlemen and ladies 
will be carried to their entire satis- 
faction.” In the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant of August 22, 1745, it is ad- 
vertised, “ There is a coach and six 
good able horses to set out for New- 
castle, York, or London, or any part 
on the road, against the twenty-eighth 
or twenty- -ninth of this instant.” 
Five days after the advertisement, 
the pithy and momentous announce- 
ment in the same paper, that the 
whole coach is taken up, save one 
seat, for which a passenger is wanted. 
Nine days, with ten days’ preliminary 
notice, was a quick passage from 
Edinburgh to London. Before the 
railroad was introduced, forty-eight 
heurs was the mail-pace from the 
southern to the northern metropolis ; 
and in the course of a few years 
more, the almanacks will have to 
record eighteen hours as the time. 
This leads us to the railw. ays. These 
are really gigantic enterprises. Yet, 
partly owing to the weakness of its 
engines, partly the cireular sweeps of 
the line, and partly other causes, the 
velocity has not reached the pre- 
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dicted degree, while the risk has far 
exceeded it. We wonder it never 
struck the projectors, that it would 
be more easy for the train to rise 
and descend a hill, not too steep, in a 
straight line, than to proceed on a 
dead level round the rising ground 
nearly in the form of a semicircle. 
It is, however, no slight accession to 
the means of intercourse, that in 
nine, instead of twenty-six hours, we 
can present ourselves in Manchester 
or Liverpool. But we have neither 
space nor inclination to recount 
even all the topics once confined to 
recondite and elaborate treatises, and 
ushered into the public view amid 
the pomp of quartos and the majesty 
of folios, but now humorously dis- 
cussed in the pages of an almanack. 
We have, however, a very strong 
suspicion that the condensing processes 
so liberally applied to the almanack 
will ultimately issue in raising that 
periodical from its present, or rather 
its late, humble position, and bring- 
ing it within the category of an- 
nuals, or, peradventure, annual re- 
views. At present, certainly, the 
almanacks are a rising generation. 
It is the age of rising. Our haber- 
dashers nowadays spurn the old 
“chay,” and sport close carriages ; 
and at home display butlers and 
footmen, that groan under the press- 
ure of shoulder-knots and superin- 
cumbent lace, all got at cost price. 
The risk is, that, by and by, neither 
in the world of common matters nor 
in the world of letters shall we have 
a lower class. The newspaper apes 
the weekly magazine; the weekly 
treads on the heels of the fortnightly ; 
and the fortnightly on the train of 
the monthly ; and the monthly jos- 
tles the quarterly ; and the quarterly 
threatens chronology with five quar- 
ters in the year; and, most marvel- 
lous phenomenon, the almanack has 
taken a railroad impetus, and menaces 
the extirpation of all the breed be- 
neath it; and the exhibition of one 
work that will personate the whole, 
and stand forth, 
“ Velut intra ignes 
Luna minores.” 


In Oliver and Boyd's Edinburgh 
Almanach, the excellence of which 
we have already referred to, there is 
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a most valuable summary of the re- 
port of the ecclesiastical commission- 
ers on the spiritual destitution of 
Scotland, and most certainly a more 
convincing: and claimant case never 
was made out by friends or foes. 
We have not room to give extracts. 
We give the following abstract of 
the ecclesiastical finances of the 
Scotch Church, which shews that, in 
the northern portion of the island 
the working clergy are, on the whole, 
far better off, and far better pro- 
vided for, than the rectors, vicars, 
and curates of our own church :— 


“Total clergy of the Scotch Church, 
exclusive of curates, or assistants, 
or parish missionaries, who are 
maintained from various sources : 

Total of income, from the average 
of the last seven years, viz. — 

From parsonage tiends or ¥¢ 
oo 

From vicarage tiends or 
Oe 719 

From other sources 51,345 


1072 


Total amount of stipends 231,458 4 11 


Annual value of glebeses- 


timated by the clergy 19,168 15 3 


A fair estimate will allow every 
Scotch clergyman an annual average 
income of 235/. per annum, whereas 
the average income of the working 
and beneficed clergy of the Church of 
England is not more than 150J. each 
per annum. 

A very sad picture presented in 
this almanack is the progressive ad- 
ditions made every year of the ex- 
istence of the Melbourne administra- 
tion to the income of the Roman 
priests in the colonies. They dare 
not attempt the same scale at home. 
But in the remote parts they think 
they may begin with impunity and 
without ‘observation, year after year 
narrowing the circle, till it converge 
and close t upon the Protestant church, 
and do what, if Rome had the power, 
it would to-morrow—compress the 
struggling heart of pure and unde- 
filed religion in the midst of us. 

The startling fact is, that the sums 
voted to the papal bishops in the 
colonies look like instalments accu- 
mulating in a given ratio every year ; 
and the fruits of this liberality begin 
to be conspicuous in Canada, and 
other pet portions of this treatment, 
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| Church of | Church of 


| England. 


Gibraltar, Malta, Ionian Islands 2,257 
Sierra Leone, Bathurst, nt 4.673 
of Good Hope, Mauritius | 


Lower and Upper Canada .... | 11,984 


Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 9] 
Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland, and Bermuda 


8,989 


Jamaica and Bahamas 358,698 
Barbadoes and the Leeward 
Islands 
Demerara, Essequibo, 
bice, Honduras.... 


25,097 





eeee 


20,352 


men's Land, West and South 
Australia 


New South Wales, Van Die- | 
i 14,124 


Piidwitsiacees ° 


| 134,450 
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| Church of 
Rome, 


Dutch 


Church. Total. 


Scotland, 


270 391 | 2,918 | 


5,547 2,795 | 13,215 


3,600 | 17,902 


125 9,306 


550 | 40,631 


3,262 | 28,359 | 


1,910 | 27,602 


2,130 | 17,354 


8,779 | 
\-e-_-+——- 
6,886 166,066 


14,763 








9,967 


In the above estimate there is but one solitary place where senate is 


not given to the Roman priesthood. 
look at it :— 


! 
| Churchof | 
England. 


| 
Bengal .... | 
Madras .... 2,20,113 
| 


Bombay.... | 1,67 ,438 


8,25,293 


4,57 ,672 


Totals... | 


Church of 
Scotland, 


|Company’s Rupees.|Company’s Rupees. 
3 
23,422 


20,811 


93,543 


Turn we to our Eastern empire, and 


RomanjCatholic 
Priests. Total. 


Company’s Rupees. 


| 8,070 
| 


Pounds Sterling. 


45,984 


f,fe 


| 
| 
| 
> FC Q¢ | 
| 
} 


5,400 


85,705 | 


21,192 





With respect to the Church of 
Scotland, it is a remarkable fact that 
her clergy and people raise, at the 
church-doors, and in the form of 
collections, nearly 60,000/. per annum, 
exclusively for the maintenance of the 
poor of all denominations. The Dis- 
senters of that country ought, there- 
fore, to be thankful for the existence 
of the establishment, instead of at- 
tempting impiously, but impotently, 
to pull it down about their ears. 

A new kind of almanack has made 
its appearance at Liverpool,—one, we 
trust, which will prove the beginning 
only and the precedent for man 
more of a kindred character. It 1s 
in the shape of a broad sheet, and 
most suitable for being pasted wher- 
ever an eye can reach it. The 
form of it for 1841 is an improve- 
ment on that of 1840. We would 
recommend the proper authorities to 


frame it, and hang it up above the 
Speaker’s chair in the House of Com- 
mons; also near the woolsack, and 
exposed to the view of their lord- 
ships ; and it may be useful to send a 
few copies to Lord Melbourne, which, 
owing to that “ great national boon 
from Whig wisdom,” the penny-post, 
can be very easily accomplished. We 
must, however, beg Mr. Crisp, the 
ingenious composer of this useful 
document, to strike off for 1842 
two editions, one precisely the fac- 
simile of that on our table, and 
another impression of not less than 
a thousand, round, and exactly the 
size of the crown of an ordinary hat, 
to be transmitted as a new year's gift 
to every member of parliament. It 
must prove a comforter to the Hon. 
Member for all Ireland; cheering 
his heart with the mementoes of 
those happier days when, instead of 
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abusing that intrepid heretic M‘Neile 
with the tongue, he and Dr. MacHale 
might have “piously roasted him at 
a slow fire, and made M‘Ghee and 
0 "Sullivan carry fagots to enable 
them to perform the praiseworthy 
exploit. We sincerely wish Mr. Crisp's 
almanack a vast circulation. The 
following extracts are deeply inter- 
esting :— 
«* Was the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
a popular measure? —As this is a question 
sometimes asked, and variously answered, 
we subjoin an account of the petitions 
presented on the subject in the fatal year 
1829 :— 
Petitions against the Popish 
Emancipation Bill........ 2953 
Ditto for the Bill from 
Papists .....-.... 644 
Ditto from nominal 918 
Protestants 274 
Majority of petitions against -—— 
PORE bnaceevecescsse MOL 
“* Answer of George III. to Lord Cren- 
ville, when applied to on the Catholic Bill, 
March 1807 :—‘ My lord, I am one of 
those that respect an oath. I have firm- 
ness sufficient to quit my throne and 
retire to a cottage, or to place my neck 
upon a block or a scaffold, if my people 
require it; but I have not resolution 
enough to break an oath —an oath | took 
in the most solemn manner at my corona- 
tion !’” 


ereeee 


** Morissy, who lived and died a Ro- 
man Catholic priest, has the following in 
his work, entitled A Developement of the 
cruel and dangerous Inguisitorial System of 
the Church of "Rome i in Ireland, which was 
published in 1821-2 :—‘ Let government 
grant the Catholic claims, and they will 
unsbeath the inquisitorial sword, and un- 
veil the rack and torture. Let the govern- 
ment give them unqualified emancipation, 
and they will sap the very foundations of 
the British constitution.’” 


The day, we fear, has gone by, when 
these more faithful sentiments shall 
be felt and acted on. It remains now 
for the people of England to grasp 
firmly what they have. We must 
arrest the downward speed; and to 
do this there will be required the 
combined energies of all. Common 
sense and ordinary sagacity both in- 
dicate the utter hopelessness of re- 
pealing certain past fatal measures, 
till we have repressed the present 
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headlong career. When the ava- 
lanche is rolling down hill with ac- 
celerated speed, it is obviously the 
most urgent and the first duty to 
stop its progress, and our next to 
roll it upward to its former position. 
We wander, however, from the al- 
manacks. We return by observing 
that a diligent comparison between 
the almanacks of a century and 

half ago and those of the present day, 
will abundantly prove that, whatever 
be the merits of the march of intellect 
in other departments, its triumphs in 
the production of almanacks are of 
no ordinary kind. It is only deeply 
to be deplored that they have not 
more pleasant deeds to register than 
the few and far between that appear 
upon their pages. The Comic Al- 
manack for 1841 is worthy of Cruik- 
shank. It is true of this year’s pro- 
duction, that, with much truly hu- 
morous, from the “ Twelfth-night 
drawing characters” to the tomb of 
Francis Moore, physician, there is 
nothing offensive to taste or right 
feeling. There are two bright oc- 
currences in 1840, which give the 
almanacks of the year no ordinary 
éclat. In February the queen united 
herself to a young and amiable 
prince, of whom nothing evil can be 
spoken, if nothing brilliant can be 
specified in his as yet short career ; 
who has also the honour of being re- 
garded by the Puseyites as an un- 
baptised schismatic,—his royal high- 
ness having received that sacrament 
from a Lutheran or Presbyterian 
clergyman; and on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 31, in the same year, a princess 
was born. Our beloved queen be- 
ame a wife and a mother in the 
short period of ten months. We 
hail the birth of the infant princess. 
We only trust that, in the course of 
1841, a prince will make his entrée. 
and Lord Melbourne and his tail 
peaceably make their exit. Should 
the almanacks that appear at the 
close of the year 1841 record these 
two splendid events, we ourselves 
will order a second edition of each 
instanter, and, without any charge, 


give them a circulation they never 
had before. 
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RUSTIC CONTROVERSIES. 
No. II. 


THE UNCANNIE WOMAN. 


My next adventure happened when * 
I was seventeen years old or so, and 
had begun to be noticed by my fellow- 
peasants as a lad who had “seen mair 
than he had eaten,” and who in con- 
versation “ could amaist haud up his 
rigg with the minister, or, what was 
mair, wi James Taylor o’ the Nether- 
town-fit,” a distinguished worthy of 
the valley. So much favour, however, 
had its drawbacks. When I chanced 
to saunter under the moon with one 
of the blue-eyed daughters of the 
land, some sagacious old matron 
would shake her head and exclaim, 
“ Eh, wow! and that’s the use he 
makes of his lear ;” or, when I leap- 
ed higher than ordinary at a penny 
bridal or a harvest dance, some one 
older and wiser than others has been 
heard to mutter, “ It’s weel his puir 
father didna think o’ putting him 
into a pulpit.” In spite, however, of 


these dubious mutterings, I grew into 
favour, and was referred to when any 


difficult historical knot required to be 
untied, or when doubts occurred in 
matters which hovered between the 
visible and invisible worlds. As my 
decisions involved the question in 
greater mystery than before, my fame 
increased, and I was pronounced by 
those old crones of the vale who 
presided over all rising reputations, 
“ A mine of knowledge, and a dun- 
geon of lear.” 

When this fame was in the dawn, 
I found myself one morning, before 
the sun was up, in one of those fairy 
loops or bends of the stream which 
watered my native vale, and which, 
like a jewel in a box, shines only for 
itself. As this place lies beyond the 
regions which the plough has visited, 
and is wholly of a pastoral nature, 
it is never seen by what is called the 
world, save when some hunter pauses 
on the summit of the little range of 
hills which partly enclose it, and 
admires its seclusion aud beauty. 
Had any one asked me (and two 
did) on what adventure I was bound, 
my answer was ready, “ Seeking our 
stray sheep ;” but I was, nevertheless, 
on an errand of mercy—to see an old 
woman, Janet Lyttel by name, who 


lived in this lonely place, and who, it 
was feared, might be suffering under 
the double misery of want and age. 
“And do my errand discreetly,” 
was the counsel I received from 
my mother, “ and dinna gang ram- 
stam in, saying, ‘ Janet, here's 
meal; and Janet, here’s butter; 
and Janet, d’ye want new thack to 
yere house; but slip cannily and 
wiselike in. Isee ye understand me, 
sae awa wi’ ye; and mind that Janet's 
much of a gentlewoman, and is reck- 
oned uncannie, and— but I am aboon 
a’ sic superstitious freeks—if ye take 
a bit rowan-tree in yere pouch, it 
can do nae ill, if it does nae gude.” 
To Janet Lyttel’s of the Kirk-glen 
I accordingly went. She had about 
her all the signs and appearances of 
a witch. She lived no one knew how; 
she was too old to work in the fields, 
and almost too frail to spin, and had 
neither friend nor relation in the 
land. Yet she had always meal in 
the chest, flesh in the tub, and butter 
in the aumrie ; she was always cheer- 
ful, kept her house as clean as a new- 
coined sixpence, and had even a hand- 
ful of meal for a wandering mendi- 
cant, and a bite and a sup for a 
stranger when any penetrated into 
her glen. The home and the place 
in which she dwelt were sufficient of 
themselves to call down upon her a 
suspicion of witchcraft. Her hovel 
(for it did not deserve the name of 
house) stood close to the south nook 
of an old burial-ground, of which 
time had unroofed the kirk and re- 
moved the walls to the foundation- 
stones; and the stream—the pea- 
sants called it a river—had, in one 
of its Lammas fits, when it swelled 
up to thrice its usual size, and came 
red and raving from its moorland 
sources, swept away at least a third 
of the kirk-yard, with all the 
grave-stones, leaving the nooks of 
coffins and the mouldering bones of 
the dead to project, rough and un- 
seemly, from the side of the scaur. 
Janet's hovel was the last of a 
clachan which had partly gone down 
the stream at the same time with the 
nook of the kirkyard; and was so 
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ill built and crooked in the walls, 
that, as you looked along them, the 
very flowers which the wind had 
sown in the joints of the stones, 
and the rains had raised into bloom, 
could not be seen; while the roof- 
tree was as bent and crooked as 
a camel's back, and seemed held 
up by magic. “It would have 
fallen,” as a peasant told me, “ long 
ago, had not the rooftree felt afraid 
of being turned into a broomstick 
by Janet in her next flight to 
Lapland or Locherbrigg Hill.” 

The sun had raised his edge above 
the green hills which hemmed this 
small valley about, leaving the deeper 
parts lying in a sort of dewy shadow, 
when I approached Janet's residence. 
She was already up, and seated in 


the sunshine at the door on one of 


the carved crow-steps of the old kirk 
gable, over which a grey plaid was 
doubled and thrown, while her right 
hand was held above her fading eyes 
to enable her to endure the light 
of the sun, which was streaming 
through her garden-fence of holly, 
and through the boughs of her 
apple-trees, which were laden with 
ripe fruit. ‘These garden treasures, 
together with three hives of thriving 
bees, were protected from depredation 
by her reputation as a witeh, which, 
like a wall of brass, extended around 
all that was hers. She had a roke or 
distaff in her hand, from which she 
slowly drew a very evenly thread ; 

and, but for the mildness, and almost 
nobleness, of her looks, might have 

been taken for one of the weird sisters, 
who had, at the approach of know- 
ledge, retired to this secluded place 
to mourn her lost empire. I was 
about to step forward—for I was as 
yet unseen—when I discovered that 
she was not alone. Who could be 
her companion, and what could be 
the subject on which she was talking, 
excited my curiosity. A step or two, 
masked by her garden inclosure, 
shewed me that Janet’s visitor at 
this early hour was a blooming girl 
of sixteen, a farmer’s daughter, whose 
large blue eyes and musical tongue 
had sometimes interposed between 
my lesson and me at school, and on 
whom I sometimes bestowed half an 
hour of my conversation when we 
chanced to meet on the march dyke 
between my mother’s farm and her 
father's. “ Weel, my woman,” I heard 
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Janet say, “I dinna take it amiss 
that ye think me uncannie, because 
I ken half the land think it, though 
they daurna say it; and it’s natural, 
since ye think I have sic powers, to 
wish me to use them for he advan- 
tage of your father’s bestial. Gang 
yere ways hame; keep Fleckie out 
of the clov er, and T’se warrant she'll 
have nae mair o’ thae swallings; and 
let Gowans drink nae mair out the 
pool in which ye dub your lint, and 
I’se be her bail frae elfarrows. And” 
—here she placed her withered hand 
on the fleecy abundance of the 
maiden’s hair—“ tell your mother 
no to scorn the lad ye ken 0’, because 
he’s no your marrow in wealth, but 
be thankful for what God sends. 
But it’s no to be! it’s no to be! 
Pride and the penny siller play fear- 
ful pranks.” And she lifted the long 
hanks of the girl’s hair in handfuls, 
and kept dropping it down again 
over her shoulders, evidently admir- 
ing, as I had often done, its glossy 
smoothness, and curling and cluster- 
ing beauty. “ Tibbie,” she said, “ the 
lad ye name—I daurna say that ye 
love—may live to make the ane he 
weds famous over the world; re- 
nowned as widely as sweet song, like 
the wings of the dove, can carry her 
looks and her name: but fame’s no 
wealth.” Tibbie extricated her locks 


from Janet’s hands, wound them 
hastily about her head, restrained 
them with a riband, and said, 


“ Fame’s no wealth! Then, what is 
it? Is it a silk gown and a side- 
saddle? If it be, I can understand 
it; but if it’s only the sough of a 
fule sang, awa wit!” And, saying 
this, she started up and was gone in 
a moment. 

“ Now, lad, the sordid slut’s gane, 
come ye forth, and tell me what ye 
have got to say ;” and Janet directed 
her looks to the place of my conceal- 
ment. I obeyed at once, and said, as 
I stood at her side, “ You are old 
and frail, and have no relations, 
and you can win but little by your 
work ; and how you live, unless 

God helps you, my mother and I 
eannot tell. But we have food in 
our .ouse, and we have clothing, 
and we have the hearts, too, to share 
them with one we esteem ; so speak 
and have: truth is the truest cour- 
tesy.” 

“ That's a speech, indeed,” 


said the 
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old woman, “ and ane, too, after my 
ain heart, and I thank ye for’t; I 
ken ye’ re sincere by your een. But 
sincerity’ s a rare “jewel. Ae man 
comes to me, and claps down a gude 
round gathered crud cheese at my 
hip, and says, ‘ Janet, there’s a crumb 
of cheese—better never came out of 
a chessel—to help ye to shoot owre 
the simmer wi’; for ye’re a gude 
woman and a douce. And ye'll may- 
be keep the moor-ill frae my kye, 
and make ilka ane of them hae twa 
calves; for veal’s like a ransom in 
the market. Another man brings 
me a fieece of skin wool, and says, 


‘ Here’s something to make a pair of 


warm stockings wi’ against the snaws 
o’ winter, for ye are a worthy woman, 
and a credit to the land, and an ex- 
ample among matrons. When ye are 
out, if ye wad just gie a look to my 
sheep on the Hazelly-brae: it wad 
keep the magpies off them, and the 
fox, and the louping illness frae them ; 
and wad be a real benefit to me, for 
the woo’s up, and lambs’ flesh is dear 
in Dumfries. A third looks owre 
my kale-yard-dyke, and draps me in 
a hare or a brace of moorfowl, and 
says, ‘Janet, the game’s no sae 
abundant as I hae seen it on Glenae 
hills, or that hare might hae had a 
neighbour. It would be nought to 


thee, but it wad be meikle to me, if 


ye wad, wi’ a waff of yere apron, 
make the moorfowl as plenty as 
craws, and the hares as abundant 
as blackberries. While a fourth 
comes, dripping wi’ water, to my 
winnock at midnight, and throws ina 
grilse or a sea-trout, and wishes me 
to make the bonnie stream as fruitful 
as it was in the days of douce Maggie 
Grierson, wha could cast her left foot 
slipper into the water, and turn the 
half of it into fish. But, warst of a’ 
—and wha wad have thought it of a 
rosie gilpie scrimp sixteen ?— the laird 
of Burdockan’s auldest daughter came 
to me wi’ half a kirning of heated 
butter and asked me—I wonder I 
could keep my hands off her—to 
make a lad she liked as rich as he 
was gude-looking, that she might 
marry him. So ye see I live by the 
follies of men, as muckle as by the 
goodness of God; and that’s the 
secret of my maut and meal, and 
butter and cheese.” 

I was touched by the half-humor- 
ous and half-sorrowful way in which 
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Janet told her tale. In truth, it was 
no revelation to me, for I knew that 
she drew her livelihood from the 
fears of the land; and that my mo- 
ther, who always protested her dis- 
belief in Janet’s attributes and power 
in cantrips, spells, and transformations 
to hares, and cats, and Galloway ponies 
—and pretended to set her face against 
horse-shoes nailed on her stable- 

walls, cows’-heads buried beneath 
the door-sill of the byre, and rowan- 
berry leaves sewed in the girls’ 
smocks, yet when we removed from 
Foulgutter to Fremmet-ha’,she caused 
her cows to be driven by wands of 
rowan-tree ; and when her servant 
lasses brought home the new-milked 
milk from the loan, she warned 
them to beware how they allowed 
the laird of Muckgowan to look into 
their stoups, for his een were un- 
cannie, and the milk never bore cream 
that he looked at. Nay, I knew that 
fear mingled with her tender mercy, 


when she contributed household 
things to Janet’s comfort. Yet her 


presents were all so well timed, that 
they seemed rather the gifts natural 
for the season than offerings made 
by sudden fears ; and she passed, or 
at least thought she passed, for one 
too wise to be burdened with super- 
stitious beliefs. 

When Janet had made an end of 
speaking, she took me by the hand, 
led me into her garden, and desiring 
me to sit beside her on a little bench 
which looked to the mid-day sun, and 
even at this early hour had a share 
of his light and warmth, said, “ Young 
man, I accept your mother’s offers of 
kindness ; and yet I cannot accept of 
them. My days—nay, my hours, 
are numbered. Yond sun, that in 
this lone shealing I have seen rise 
and set for eighty years and odd, 
will rise for the world again, but not 
for me. I have done with his rising ; 
and to-night I'll have done with his 
setting. Go home and tell your mo- 
ther so; and say I wish her to come 
to the Kirk-glen in the morning, just 
as the sun begins to scarrow in the sky, 
and close my auld een—they will be 
ready.” 

I said this was but a dream of her 
fancy, and that she had many days 
of comfort of mind before her. 

“Na! na!” said she. “ But ye 


came na here unsent, and ye maun 
it was the 


perform your errand : 
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will of God that ye should come 
and tranquillise my mind on ane 
or twa things, which it is mair rest- 
less about than it should be. In the 
first place, ye maun bury me—yere 
ain hands letting down my head, 


mind that—in the burial-place of 


the Lyttels ; ye’ll find it in the north 
nook of that auld kirkyard, and ye'll 
ken it by the carved work about the 
through-stanes, for the name was once 
of note in the land. And, next, ye 
maun take home, and keep them un- 


der yere ain care, thae three hives of 


bees. The poor things ken me; see 
how they come about me before they 
set out to hunt for honey in the morn- 
ing. They have been a solace to me 
for years; and if ye’ll look at the skeps 
in whilk they are lodged, ye will see 
they are contrived sae that ye can 
remove two-thirds of the honey, and 
leave them a third to live through 
the winter on. ‘There are other 
things here that I love; but, unless 
ye could take the hale glen with ye, 
auld house, green kail- yard, and a’, 
ye would leave something by which 
Iset store. Ay! I had maist forgotten 
that: tell your mother to look in the 
housewife in my left pouch, and she 
will find as mickle as will put the 
auld uncannie wife,—as a’ folk but 
your mother call me,—decently into 


the grave, and provide two glasses of 


wine,—one when they lift my corse, 
and another when the mourners re- 
turn; and a piece of short-bread,— 
no scrimpit bits as they give at 
bridals, but burial-bits,—sonsie dads 
which will fill the mouth. Ye'll 
mind a’ that, and do it ?” 

“ Yes,” I said, “I'll mind all, and 
do all kindly and reverently.” Janet 
squeezed my hand, which she still 
held in hers, and exclaimed, while a 
strong shudder shook all her frame, 

“ Bless ye, my bairn! bless ye for 
these words! Now my spirit will 
depart in peace.” She resumed her 
composure, looked serenely about 
her, and said, “ Ye have done your 
mission; depart! No; stay: ye 
think I am life-like, and look mair 
like a basin of curds and cream than 
the grave; but the grave is gaping 
for me nevertheless, and its morsel 
will be ready by the dawn of the 
morning. I have had the warning 
of my race—ye shall hear and judge. 
I went to bed last night: I was 
reluctant to go; there were wild 
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sounds running among the through- 
stanes, and moanings in the glen; 
and the shadow of my apple-tree had 
a queer look. Sae I lay down, as I 
have said, and listened to the winds 
rising by fits and starts among the 
rocks and linns ; and as I lay listen- 
ing to the sough, there came a light 
into this auld rickle mair bright than 
ony moon; but the moon was na 
then in the sky, and in the midst of 
the light raise the form of a woman. 
Sma’ it was, and like a bairn at first ; 
but at every step it took towards 
where I lay, it increased in stature, 
and when within reach of me, the 
spirit—for it was na of this earth— 
was full woman high, and held out 
its hand as if it wad clutch me ; long 
bony fingers it had, and sae lean and 
skinny that the light shone through 
them. This, in a lone house, at 
twal at night, to a weak auld woman, 
was fearful. But I was aye bauld o’ 
heart; and though at first the sight 
was maist owre mickle for me, it was 
the will of God that I should re- 
member that this evil spectre was 
strongest in the terrors of those to 
whom it appeared, and if one braved 
it, and dared it—which those with 
hands clean of blood may—it would 
depart as it came, nor have the power 
to harm the flesh. Sae I rose up, 
and with my eyes fixed full on it, 
and making a step towards it, said, 
‘ Evil shape, what want you with 
me? Begone! At every step | 
took, it stepped a step back ; and at 
every step it stepped back, it sank a 
foot less in stature, till it became a 
babe in height, and vanished away in 
the light in which it came. This is 
the summoning spirit of our race, 
and it came to warn me of the grave, 
—for it still kept pointing to the 
kirk-yard. Death is not more sure, 
nor the grave itself more certain, 
than is the wave of its hand. To a 
woman it comes as a woman, and to 
a man as a man—a rough warrior, 
fierce and grey, and armed to the 
teeth. Gae awa hame now, like a 
good lad. I hae something to do in 
preparation for my journey; and 
dinna forget what I have said to 
you. 

I assured her that all she desired 
would be remembered, and on 
my way home, as I was pondering 
over what Janet said, and resolv- 
ing to send some one to keep her 
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company till the night was over, 
which she seemed so much to dread, 
I met a shepherd with his staff in his 
hand, and his dogs at his heels, on 
his way to his flocks in the moor- 
lands. 

“ An’ whare have ye been now, 
gin ane may speer; and what hae ye 
been doing ?— Waking the living 
corse, Ise warrant.” 

I answered his questions truly, and 
at once. 

“Ay; and Janet ’s gaun gear 
said he. “ That will be braw news 
in the wool-lands, I trow. <A’ the 
better for the ewes at lambing-time, 
poor things! And she has had her 
warning at last; it is full time,— 
the kirk-yard will stop her pranks. 
lll no find the banes of sae many 


lambs when she ’s gane amang 
the rocks and scraggs, nor see sae 


mony half-muggs gang to the cor- 
bies: she helped to smother three- 
score of my dinmans in a wreath of 
snaw, yule was a twalmonth, an’ 
be hanged to her! But are ye sure, 
now, that she’s dying? Owre gude 
news to be true, as the lamb said when 
the fox tauld that his teeth were 
drawn.” 

“ Gudsake, Bauldy, man!” said a 
ploughman, stopping his horses on 
their way to the hill-side. “ The 
news that are owre gude to be true 
maun be grand news; gie’s a mouth- 
fu’ o’ them.” 

“The news disnae concern you,” 
said the shepherd ; “ but Janet Lyt- 
tel, of the Kirk-glen, is gaun to 
mount the ragwort, and sail off on 
the midnight wind.” 

“ Disnae concern me!” exclaimed 
the ploughman. “ These are the best 
news I have heard since the great rise 
o' corn in the dear years. She’s as 
stark a witch as ever laid leg owre a 
broomstick, and has long been a sair 
hair in my neck. Had she died but 
a half a year since, she wad have 
saved me the price of as bonnie a 
naig as ever drew in leather, and 
that was my Diamond. I was har- 
rowing in my barley in the sax-acre 
park, when wha should come by but 


Janet. ‘A braw morning, but it 
bodes rain,’ she said; but, Gude 


guide us! as she spoke, ye wad hae 
thought every word was a dirk to 
Diamond : he reastit on the spot, and 
swat as if he was about to be turned 
into a rinning stream ; then start, 
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quo’ he, and to the gate he ran, har- 
rows anda’. He never gat owre ’t, 
poor fellow! he dwined, and dwined, 
and then died. Janet Lyttel, as 
douce Samuel Colan—a kindly man 
to beast and bodie—said, was at 
the bottom o’t ; ‘ For what else,’ quo’ 
he, ‘ but witchcraft could make a 
sober, steady horse gang daft?’ It con- 
sists wi reason. O she’s weel away, 
gin she bide.” And, giving his 
horses a touch with the plough- 
reins, he proceeded on his way. But 
we had not yet done with him ; for, 
turning partly round, and resting 
his left hand on the crupper, he ex- 
claimed, “I say, we'll have rare 
doings at the witch’s burial. She ’s 
a puist bodie, with meal in her 
ark, and gude ale, and wine, nae 
less, in her girnals. She gat the 
wine frae Brabant, and the ale frae 
the English side. She shall hae a 
lyke wake, sic as has nae been seen 
in the land since Mirk Monday and 
Windy Saturday, baith : the blackest 
rafter in her sooty shealing shall 
shine with unwonted light.” 

Before I reached home, I met the 
old woman who had the charge of 
my mother’s byre. As it was im- 
possible to escape from her without 
being questioned, I took, as we say, 
the first word of flyting, and said, as 
she approached, driving the cows to 
their pastures, “ Babie, ye need na 
put ony mair rowan-tree aboon the 
byre-door ; for Janet Lyttel will be 
out of the body before to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Ay, lad,” said she, with a look 
expressing strong doubt, “ them that 
tauld ye that said the deil was blind, 
and his een ’s no sair yet.” 

“ But, Babie,” I replied, “ Janet 
Lyttel told me so herself, and she ’s 
a sure hand, ye ken.” 

“Sure hand, indeed!” said she: 
“then there’s something in’t. Gude 
be praised! that I should say sae on 
the decease o’ ony thing bearing His 
form ; but ane wha kens what I ken 
o’ her pranks, canna play the hypo- 
crite and look sad. O my bonnie 
dauties, Ringie, and Strakie, and 
Fleckie, and Spottie, and Yule- 
gowan, and Lammerbead, ye may 
toss yere horns, and cast yere 
tails to the lift, and crop the long, 
sweet, green grass by the burn- 
banks, and the yellow clover on the 
bonnie leas of Tinwald and Trailflat ; 
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for Janet Lyttel’s gane that could 
turn yere natural food to melted 
lead in your wames, make ye as yell 
as milestones, and yere milk as thin 
and fizzenless as ditch- water; the 
milk never bure cream that she 
looked at. She’s weel awa; for she 
was an uncannie woman,—to say the 
mildest.” And she drove forward 
her cows, muttering, “ I marvel what 
could have taen him to a witch’s 
house, unless it was to score her 
aboon the breth, and mar her cant- 
raips.” 

My mother received the message 
of poor Janet in a way that shewed 
her fears and her sympathy. 

“© laddie!” she said, “ that’s a 
fearfu’ tale about the ghaist ; but it 
was a dream, there’s little doubt of 
that; though it’s true what she said 
about the warning spirit of her race, 
and it may have been a real vision, 
after a’. I dinna like to visit folk 
that hae sic queer followers; yet 
she’s a lone woman, and there’s not a 
soul sib to her in the hale land, and 
to visit her is a duty in the hour of 
her distress; sae I'll slip awa owre 
the hill at the break of day,— I wad 
gang owre the night. But here's 
Robin Telfer, ane of the elders, com- 
ing, as luck wad have it: it’s his part 
to visit the sick. He has a powerful 
gift o prayer, and I'll warn him 
that he'll aiblins have to combat wi’ 
the warning spirit o’ her race.” 

“ Peace be here!” said this dis- 
trict worthy, producing a plaiden 
web—for he was a weaver—woven 
for household use. “ There’s just 
forty ells on’t, gudewife; and to 
every ell I have laid in the breadth 
of my thumb, and that’s what I call 
sonsie measure; for I canna find in 
my heart to be scrimpit wi’ ane that 
is no scrimpit wi me. The meal to 
make the dressing, and the butter to 
make the yarn pass smoothly through 
the heddies, were as gude as they 
were abundant.” 

“ Ye are, as it were, a minister of 
religion, Robin,” said my mother, 
“ as well as a notable weaver, and I 
like yere communings in the hour of 
sickness as well as I do yere bird’s- 
ee and barley-pickle napery ; sae ye 
maun gang half a mile out o’ yere 
way home to pray for a departing 
soul.” 

“ A mile, gudewife!” said Robin, 
stoutly, animated by the flattery of 
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double praise. “And dinna talk of 
a departing soul. I have seen a poor 
sinner brought back frae the brink 
of the grave by the force of prayer. 
There was Willie Dinniston; the 
very pyats were picking in pairs 
on his house-riggin, and the dead 
lights were glimmering in the hol- 
low behind his dwelling; and yet, 
when the force of prayer was ap- 
plied, he was redeemed, like a chicken 
that the gled has a grip of. But ye 
have na’ tauld me wha ye want me 
to exercise my powers for, sic as they 
are ?” 

*“ That’s soon tauld, Robin,” said 
the other; “ but ye will be nae the 
waur of a dram:” and she filled him 
out such a brimmer as the man of 
webs had seldom carried without 
spilling, to his mouth. “ Na sae 
thrums,” she said, seeing him about 
to leave a drop in the glass; “ be- 
sides, it will be a’ picked out of ye 
before ye’re well to the Kirk-glen, 
and have prayed for Janet Lyttel.” 

Robin, whose foot was lifted in 
advance to the threshold, and whose 
look was one of resolution, received 
this intimation as he would a bullet. 
He turned pale, set down his foot, but 
not in advance, and turned, and said, 

“ Janet Lyttel of the Kirk-glen! 
the woman ’s no cannie—a reputed 
witch ; she has been delated to the 
Session for these twenty years: she 
has an ill name in the land.” 

“ But, Robin,” said my mother, 
“ye have neither cow nor ewe, and 
ye're owre auld i’ the horn yersel for 
witches to cast cantraips owre ; be- 
sides, it’s yere duty : the woman's at 
Death's door,—winna shoot owre, she 
says, to sunrise ; the warning spirit 
of her race told her that yestreen: 
sae away wi ye, and do what ye 
can ; it’s nae mair than yere duty.” 

“ My duty!” said Robin; “ I'm no 
so sure 0’ that. It’s hardly the duty 
of a Christian to commune wi’ a wo- 
man with a familiar spirit: Saul, 
king of Israel, for that. I maun ask 
our minister, if sic visitation be law- 
ful, before I gang sic a gate.” 

The minister, it seems, pronounced 
it lawful for an elder to pray at the 
death-bed of a reputed witch ; and a 
little before sunset Robin was seen, 
with slow and hesitating steps, making 
his way to Janet’s door. He gave 
three taps with the head of his stafl, 
and said, 
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* Peace he here, and health !” 

“ Come in, Robert Telfer,” was the 
response ofa feeble and hollow voice. 
“1 ken what ye’re come for, and I 
ken wha sent ye; but the coming and 
the sending are in vain.” 

“ Ye ken owre meikle,” muttered 
Robin to himself, “ and I wish I were 
weel out of the house, and fairly rid 
o ye!” He took a seat to which 
Janet motioned him, and said, “ Ye 
shouldna despond, woman; the Hand 
that fashioned ye can bring ye 
through, though the very worms 
were in yere winding-sheet ; nae pirn 
was ever sae burbled but His hand 
can rid it up. Let us pray!” and 
falling on his knees, earnestly and 
warmly, and in his own homely way, 
did Robert intercede for Janet at the 
Throne of Grace. “ She is auld,” he 
said, in conclusion, “ and she is frail, 
and seems to us of unco little use here. 
But Thou hast thy ain uses for her, 
nevertheless ; and, doubtless, for wise 
ends, which we, blinded creatures, 
cannot see, Thou has permitted her to 
live amongst us, and win from our 
fears her scant and comfortless live- 
lihood—a morsel picked out of the 
wolf’s mouth. Her deeds are be- 
tween herself and Thee, and Thou 
wilt require of her why she had 
pactions with evil spirits and leagues 
with Satan; and made the burns, 
when nae rain was in the clouds, 
come down like rivers and drown our 
lambs ; and hindered the ewes from 
having twins, and the cream from 
yielding butter, and turned egg-shells 
into barges, and pikestaffs into nags. 
But since she was permitted to do all 
this and more, it was Thy will, and thy 
servant will question it no further.” 

“T think ye have taken yere Maker 
bravely to task, Robert,” said Janet, 
* for permitting me to live; yet ye 
were tolerant, too, and meant well; 
ye have done what ye came for, and 
now slip yere ways hame. I want to 
be by mysel; a’ the prayers of the 
Presbytry cannot put off the stroke 
of death; I have had my warning, 
and must be prepared.” 

Gladly, and with a face in which 
gravity “scarcely mastered rejoicing, 
Robert rose ; and hardly had he passed 
from the door, when he had reason 
to congratulate himself for what he 
afterwards called his escape from the 
den of her with the familiar spirit. 
This adventure, for such it seemed 
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to him, Robert loved afterwards to 
relate : nor was he without auditors ; 
for if, as Samuel Colan declared, he 
could stand at his own door-stane 
and count the reeks of nine witches’ 
lumheads, the land swarmed with 
those who believed in such neigh- 
bours. 

“ Just,” said Robert, “as I had 
come out frae among Janet's reliques, 
— auld banes, hips of crystal, 
broken buckles, bits of clay wi’ can- 
dle-doups in them, and queer-looking 
staves, but nane of them o’ rowan- 
tree,—wha should I see coming down 
frae Moor - Whittrick but Janet’ s 
cronie in all unsonsie pranks, Meg 
Farish ; she had a black hood drawn 
owre her hood, and her curly-headed 
staff in her hand. This was the witch 
that presides owre the wool-lands, 
and takes her kane of the flocks, and 
doubtless was coming to receive a 
dying commission frae Janet, who 
is supreme of a’ the district. But 
while I was looking at her shaping 
her course direct to the carlin’s door, 
and thinking myself weel out of her 
yath, wha should drap into my road, 
fike a slung stane, but auld Kate 
Boyes, wha is owre well kenned 
among the farmers of the Annan and 
the Dryfe for meikle ripe corn she 
has shaken, and monie a bonnie cow 
she has destroyed. She was at my side 
ere I was weel aware, and gied me a 
look sic as would hae soured sweet 
milk, and then made direct for Janet’s 
door. I would have stayed and seen 
them about some of their transfor- 
mations; but a black-hooded craw, 
as big as a turkey-cock, lighted on 
the riggin’ o’ the house, and looked 
down “the lum. Three witch-wives 
and the deil himself were owre meikle 
for me, sae I murmured a bit prayer 
and slippet hame.” 

Next morning, before the sun was 
well on the dew, my mother, in com- 
pliance with Janet's wish, visited the 
Kirk-glen. I thought it was a very 
bold step; and went to meet her on 
her way back—lI could read in her 
face that something strange had oc- 
curred, 

“ Oh, my bairn!” she said, as I 
came near, “ yon Janet Lyttel is a 
wondrous woman! I went to her 
dwelling-place, as she desired; for 
what had I to fear, even were she as 
bad as she was ca’d ? But, though I 
looked for her at the well, where she 
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used to sit and talk to the silver sand, 
which the spring threw poplin up, as 
if it were a thing of sense, she was- 
na there; but there she had been, 
for she had dropt an auld Scotch coin 
—a siller ane, wi’ a cross on’t—in the 
water: a queer freet, naebody kens 
for what. I went into her garden, it 
was empty; but I saw the mark of lier 
feet—bare, as I’m a sinner—about her 
flowerknots : she was a black and bit- 
ter Roman, I doubt; andshe had placed 
wild thyme at the mouth of her bee- 
hives, whilk means fruitful. ‘Can 
she be at the Dead Man’s Plump?’ I 
thought; sae to that wild place I 
went: she had been there too, and 


at prayer, for there were the steds of 
her bare knees at the dizzy brink of 


the pool. I looked into the water, 
and dark and gurly it was, but nae 
Janet was to be seen. ‘Can she hae 
died in her bed after a’ ?’ I said to 
myself; sae hame went I to her house, 
and there I found her, sure enough.” 

She took breath a moment, and 
then went on with her narrative : 

“ There I found her as I said; 
door and window stood wide to the 
wa’, and the house was prepared as 
if she had looked for a call from an 
earl and a countess, baith. Ye never 
saw sic order—it was a perfect pic- 
ture: I wish that Nanny Moffat— 
that lazy harl, whom | intend to 
shank off at Martimas—but saw it. 
But mair nor a’, there lay Janet her- 
sel on the bed she aye ca’d her state 
ane, dead and cauld, and streeket, 
and laid in linen as white as the new- 
fallen snaw of Criffle, with a wreath 
of witch-gowans—I doubt she was- 
na what she should hae been, after 
a’—round her head ; a Bible, open at 
the fifty-third of Isaiah, was in her 
right hand, and her lammer-headed 
staffin her left hand. Ye'll mind the 
staff weel ; half the country -side 
quaked wi’ fear when she shook it. 
1 looked at a’, and marvelled, but 
touched nought. Kate Kissock—the 
shameless cuttie!—came in while I was 
there, and played claught at Janet's 
purse, which hung at the bed-head ; 
but she gied sic a scream and a start, 
for she said the auld witch carline, 
as she touched it, glowered as if she 
wad strike her! But we maun gie 
her a decent funeral, for she’s come 
of an auld family ; and mair nor that, 
we are her heirs, ye ken; and were it 
only for the bonnie bee-hives and the 
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amber-headed staff—I wish it may be 
cannie—she deserves a respectable 
ane.” 

Curiosity and fear, which death 
had partly lulled, brought half the 
country-side to the Kirk-glen to wit- 
ness the interment of Janet Lyttel. 

“ The best thing we can do,” said 
one peasant, “ when we have put her 
under the sod, is to put a burning 
peat under the thatch of this auld 
biggin, and burn it with fire, wi’a’ her 
reliques, as she ca’d them, and her 
witch-staff in the midst of it.” 

“ Hout, Davie!” said another hus- 
bandman, “ wad ve offer wrang 
to the dead? Janet Lyttel never 
did you ony ill; she was a kindly, 
couthie bodie, and was the only sen- 
sible woman on a’ Dryfe side, there 
where she lies.” 

“ Did me nae ill!” exclaimed Davie; 
“ conscience, if ye had lost a cow that 
gae aughteen Scotch pints of milk 7’ 
the day, and a quey that promised 
mair, ye would change yere tune. 
We were just turning them out o’ 
the clover-field, and Janet came past 
— I need say nae mair.’ 

“ It's a plain parable,” said Samuel 
Colan, helping to place the coffin on 
the bier, “ and none but the vain or 
the self-sufficient will dispute it. 
Janet Lyttel was, without doubt, a 
witch. Fifty years and upwards have 
I sojourned in this land, and scores of 
cows have I cured that were witched, 
and wounded with witch - arrows. 
Our cattle, our sheep, our corn—nay, 
our sons and our daughters, have 
suffered much from the arts of this 
woman.” 

“ That's true, if Satan himself had 
spoken it,” said the cooper of Hough- 
magirdle. “There was Lang Sandie 
Armstrong's daughter coost a laggen- 
gird.” 

“ And Peg Maconokie lost her tap- 
pickle wi’ Jock Jamie's of Farding- 
rush,” said my mother’s ploughman. 

‘ Whisht!” exclaimed Samuel. 
“ Will you dare to take the words 
out of my mouth? It is true that 
this woman did much which, with 
those who cannot see into things, 
had the sough and show of moral 
works; but if she gave good advice, 
it was that evil might come of it. 
When she saved ae ewe lamb, it was 
that she might smother a score in 
the snaw; if she helpet to cure Cum- 
mertree’s cows when dying wi’ eating 
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turnips, it was that she might witch, 
without suspicion, all the cows around 
for fifty miles !” 

“ T wonder, Samuel, man, that ye 
dinna begin and preach ; there’s work 
enough for a gifted man like you, 
and sae mony witches in the land,” 
said the Laird of Soursykes. 

“ He wad beat sleepy Samuel Mac- 
naught hollow, if he stack by witches, 
and he’s marvellous on ill een and 
elf-arrows,” said Robert Telfer, the 
weaver. 

“ Much could I dilate,” exclaimed 
Samuel, “ on that and other topics 
connected with familiar spirits in this 
land. There was the Witch of the 
Water of Ae, wha could turn her 
slipper into a barge, and sail to the 
pole and back before ye could repeat 
the ten commands. There was 
the Witch of Dee, who had a peg 
made of an owre sea wood in the end 
of her house, which, when turned to 
the right, yielded red wine; and when 
turned to the left, yielded milk ready 
for creaming.” 

“ Tout, man, that’s nought!” said 
the cooper of Houghmagirdle. “ ‘The 
last time I came through Preston in 
Lancashire, I ca’d at an ale-house 
and ordered a stoup of the best ; the 
wife wha keepit the house—rosie she 
was, and good-looking—keekit into 
my face, and said, ‘ Yere the Scotch 
cooper, and a braw hand ye are at a 
hoop,’ and she clinked down on the 
seat beside me, and said, ‘ D’ye ken a 
place they call Locherbrigg Hill, near 
the godless town of Drumfreesh ?’ 
‘ Ay, brawly, woman,’ I said. ‘ Ah,’ 
quo’ she, ‘ monie a time I have ridden 
owre’t on a broomstick wi’ Janet 
Lyttel behind me. Mair by token I 
lost ane of my slippers as I flew ; it 
fellin the Lang-vennel of Drumfreesh, 
and has been kept as a model to the 
souters there ever since.” 

I now interposed and said it was 
our duty to remove the body to the 
kirkyard, and place it in the grave, 
for such talk was unseemly. 

“ Ay, ay,” said one or two, “ let 
us be moving; we have na a’ got 
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bee-hives and amber-headed canes 
frae the witch-wife, like young Frem- 
met-ha’; besides, if we have nae a 
tempest of wind and rain, thunder 
and fire, at the interment, then Janet 
was nae witch, but a sponsible Christ- 
ian.” 

On oar arrival at the burial- 
ground the controversy, which had 
been for a time silent, commenced 
anew. 

“ Deil have me!” exclaimed Tom 
Macleg, a retired smuggler, “ it’s as 
hard as a double excise on my con- 
science to lay a sinful witch among 
douce dust: she could sit on the sea- 
sand and drink wine out of a ship at 
Rotterdam.” 

“ ] wad lay her tersie-versie, ony 
way,” said another, endeavouring to 
take the head of the coffin which I 
held. 

“ Lay her head to the west, she 
can right hersel’ when she rises,” 
said another. 

“ No, no!” I said, sternly; “ we 
shall lay her reverently, and with no 
contemning words, in the grave with 
those who went before her. She 
deserves all this, and more, at our 


hands ; for she has done all the good, 
and none of the evil, which you im- 


pute to her. She has been kind, 
gentle, meek, and charitable; she 
visited the sick, and healed them; 
for her wisdom in the ills which 
afflict us was great ; she was a lover 
of God, for she loved the birds, the 
streams, the woods, and the flowers ; 
and, above all, little children; and 
God, all may see, is with her in 
death, as in life. Instead of tem- 
pest and storm, here is a sweet and 
sunny day ; so let us lay Janet Lyttel 
with her fathers, and leave her in the 
hope that she has found grace ; and 
then go home, and do as she has 
done !” 

“ Deil have me,” said the cooper of 
Houghmagirdle, “ but young Frem- 
met-ha’ should have been a minis- 
ter, and his first sermon wad hae 
been on the woman wi’ a familiar 
spirit, wha lived in Kirk-glen !” 
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EPISTLES TO THE LITERATI. 


NO. XVI. GALT, FILS, TO A FRIEND OF GALT, PERE. 


Sherbrooke, Lower Canada, 
24th September, 1840. 


Dear Sir,—I regret much being obliged to trespass on your valuable time ; 
but, from your having been an esteemed friend of my late father, Mr. Galt, 
I am induced to hope you will the more readily pardon the intrusion, as the 
business on which I solicit your advice and assistance concerns his posthumous 
fame. 

By this day’s English mail I have been informed that “ two volumes of 
“the odious Diary of George IV. have been published by Colburn, with Mr. 
“ Galt’s name to them, and his preface ; and Lady Charlotte Bury has been, 
‘ and is still, indefatigable in endeavouring to attribute to him only the entire 
“ odium of collecting the papers and writing the connecting narrative. She 
“ hopes to be again received in courtly societies by thus throwing the scandal 
‘on the dead — for the tomb tells no tales. She even sent to the royal 
“ family.” 

It has always been a subject of much regret to his family that my late 
father should have permitted his name to be in any shape connected with the 
publication in question ; and, as he acceded to it only after the most earnest 
solicitation of the noble authoress, and entirely from motives of friendship, 
and without the prospect of any pecuniary acknowledgment, it might have 
been supposed that every honourable feeling would have forbidden any ad- 
vantage being taken of his kindness beyond what he had himself permitted. 
Removed as his family is from the immediate circulation of such statements, 
we might for ever have remained ignorant of what I must consider as false 
aspersions on my father’s character; and being anxious that the earliest 
possible means should be adopted for contradicting such reports as may attri- 
bute to him any thing beyond his real share in the work, I now take the 
liberty of soliciting from you, on behalf of my late father’s reputation, the 
exercise of that extended influence which you possess in the literary world, 
that thus you may shield his memory from unjust reproach, and furnish 
another and most important token of your friendship towards him. 

My father’s connexion with the work in question was this :—After the 
publication of the first two volumes of the Diary, he was applied to by Lady 
Charlotte Bury with a request that he would consent to permit his name to appear 
as editor, since she wished much to divert public attention from her own 
share in the publication. She also represented that she suffered great injury 
from the work being pirated, as Colburn could not prosecute, from being 
unable to make use of the name of the author. Eventually she succeeded 
in over-persuading my father, and in further inducing him to write a pre- 
face: in the course of the printing, also, proof-sheets were sent to him at 
Greenock ; but, with the matter, arrangement, or success of the work, he 
had not the slightest interest or connexion. 

It is my wish that my father’s memory should be relieved of any odium 
that can possibly attach to it from his name being associated with the Diary of 
George IV., and I have thought that no more proper course could be devised 
than of putting you in possession of a brief statement of the facts, and now 
trust to your kindness to make such use of them as you think will most 
readily achieve the desired result. 

Again apologising for this intrusion, 

I remain, dear Sir, 


Your faithful, humble Servant, 


A. S. Gatt. 
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LIFE AND TIMES OF MONTROSE.* 


Tue very title of this work proclaims 
it a tale of deep and stirring interest : 
the life of the brave, the generous, 
and accomplished, cast in times of 
anarchy, fanaticism, and grasping 
ambition, naturally produced strong 
contrasts and romantic adventures. 
The times, indeed, in which Montrose 
appeared were dark and “out of 
joint.” ‘The Reformation had effected 
a mighty change in the land ; but its 
great benefits were attended with 
great evils. Error had, no doubt, 
been dispelled by the light of truth ; 
but ancient habits, manners, and 
modes of thinking, had also been 
swept away by the hasty hand of 
innovating fanaticism. The minds 
co’ men, freed from the shackles of 
Romanism, had rushed suddenly, and 
without acknowledged guide, into 
wild and extravagant speculations, 
too much ofa levelling and democratic 
tendency ; and which, at ambition’s 
call, too many were ready to adopt 
as leading rules of their conduct. 
Might had become right. Fierce and 
gloomy passions still swept with tem- 
pestuous force through the wilder- 
ness of society ; for the new institu- 
tions, destined to arise out of the chaos, 
again to curb the elements of dis- 
cord, were hardly in their infancy, and 
had acquired no strength that could 
enable them to give a form and shape 
to the order of things ultimately des- 
tined to flourish beneath their foster- 
ing shade. From the Reformation to 
the Revolution, the history of Scot- 
land is little more, indeed, than a 
scene of dark anarchy, only broken 
at times by the appearance, “ few and 
far between,” of chivalrous, gallant 
characters, that brightened the black 
horizon as they passed ; and though 
singly unable to dispel the heavy 
storm-cloud that oppressed their na- 
tive land, acquiring additional lustre 
from the murky night that hung 
around—even as meteors shine love- 
liest when they flash in splendour 
through a dark and gloomy sky. 

In the first and foremost rank of 


* The Life and 


Times of Montrose : 


those who thus adorn the annals of 
their country stands James Graham, 
Marquess of Montrose; and we do 
not believe that in the whole range 
of British history, rich as it is in gal- 
lant men, another character could 
have been found so well deserving to 
be brought prominently before the 
public, and so likely to interest the 
strong sympathies of the reader. Many 
men may have possessed greater 

power, and have acted more important 
parts; but no one could possess 
nobler and higher qualities. Crom- 
well, for instance, wielded the desti- 
nies of an empire, was great as a 
soldier and statesman, and naturally 
claims our admiration; but though 
more fortunate, he was not therefore 
greater than Montrose, who claims 
our love as well as our admiration. 
“ The wisest of usurpers” necessarily 
wanted many of the qualities for 
which the champion of royalty was 
distinguished. Cromwell was rude 
and illiterate. Montrose was a poet 
and scholar, as well as a soldier ; 
possessed a cultivated mind, a gener- 
ous and feeling heart, and was ever 
animated by the highest and noblest 
sentiments of chivalry. The cele- 
brated Cardinal de Retz said of him : 
“ Montrose, a Scottish nobleman, 
head of the house of Graham—the 
only man in the world that has ever 
vealed to me the ideas of certain 
heroes, whom we now discover no- 
where but in the Lives of Plutarch— 
had sustained, in his own country, 
the cause of the king his master, 
with a greatness of soul that has 
not found its equal in our age.” 
And this eulogist was the friend of 
Condé and Turenne! 

We have no intention to enter into 
any detailed review of Mr. Napier’s 
book ; our only object is to call at- 
tention to its merits and appearance : 
for no one who yet takes an interest 
in the history of his country, or yet 
holds chivalrous conduct and feeling 
in reverence, can possibly leave it 
unread. That Mr. Napier will be 
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assailed for the strong anti-Presby- 
terian bias of his work cannot be 
doubted. We, however, quarrel with 
no man for the opinions he expresses, 
provided he expresses them fairly 
and manfully, and gives us an op- 
portunity of judging for ourselves ; 
and this we think our author has 
done. Indeed, we rather like to see 
a writer form strong and decided 
opinions, and suspect that little good 
is ever done where this is not the 
case ; for it is not likely that an au- 
thor can make a deep impression on 
the mind of the reader, unless he is 
himself strongly impressed with the 
truth of what he writes. We must 
now, however, allow our author to 
speak for himself; and though our 
extracts must necessarily be very 
brief, we like Mr. Napier’s style so 
well, that we wish he had given us 
more of his own writing, and fewer 
extracts from other works and MSS. 
than he has done. His own story, 
taken from the authorities he cites 
at length, would in many cases have 
told much better, and would have 
made his book much shorter,—always 
a great advantage, when it can be 
obtained without injustice to the 
subject. The following is the ani- 
mated description he gives of the 
raising of the royal standard :— 


“« Attired in the garb of the Gael, and 
attended by his cousin, Patrick Graham, 
also in the habit of a mountaineer, 
Montrose set out on foot to discover 
himself to this forlorn hope in Athol, 
who had been looking for his coming 
under more or less of the imposing in- 
signia of the reyal commission. In this 
sudden apparition, without the ordinary 
attendance of a Highland chieftain, the 
men of Ulster at first perceived only the 
fine figure of a distinguished -looking 
Dune Uasal. But those of Athol and 
Badenoch, who well knew the Graham, 
greeted bim with enthusiasm amounting 
to adoration; and the congenial Irish 
were not slow to understand and to share 
their frantic joy. It was in presence of 
about 1200 of these last, slenderly ac- 
companied by the natives who had joined 
Macdonald, that Montrose displayed his 
commission from Charles 1. When the 
surrounding scenery, the actors, the oc- 
casion, and the results, are called to mind, 
few finer subjects for an historical painting 
can be conceived than this assemblage. 

‘* The very day after he declared him. 
self he was joined by 800 men of Athol, 
including the gallant Robertsons, com- 
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manded by the tutor of Strowan, the 
brother-in-law of young Inchbrakie. To 
these were added 300 of Huntley’s re- 
tainers out of Badenoch. Of the Irish 
under Macdonald there were at this time 
three regiments, in all not more than 
1200 strong; and these possessed nei- 
ther pikes nor swords, were indifferent. 
ly armed with muskets, clubs, and battle- 
axes, and still worse provided with am. 
munition. The Highlanders, proper, were 
in no better condition. Their weapons 
chiefly consisted of broadswords, pikes, 
and bows and arrows. But a great pro- 
portion could command no other weapons 
than the stones with which, on the plain 
of lippermuir, they soon afterwards com. 
pelled the panting burgesses of Perth to 
furnish them with better. As for cavalry, 
Montrose possessed three horses, which 
Dr. Wishart calls omnino strigosos et ema- 
ciatos — altogether skin and bone — pro- 
bably the very same whose flesh he had 
not spared on his way from Carlisle ; and 
which he kept with the army principally 
for the use of his faithful companion, Pol- 
lock, who bad been lame from childhood. 
Such, in the autumn of 1644, was the army 
of Charles I, in Scotland ; upon which 
Sir James Turner or Sir Dugald Dalgetty 
would have pronounced that no one above 
the condition of a mudman would have 
dreamed of leading it a mile beyond their 
own wild fastnesses. But the star of his 
destiny was now before the hero. With- 
out a pause, he flung the royal standard 
abroad on the breezes of the Tummel and 
the Garry -- suffered not a doubt of suc- 
cess to enter the minds of his enthusiastic 
followers or his own— and, pointing his 
pike in the direction of Stratherne, led on 
to the pass of Killiecrankie, after such an 
oration to his new followeis as we may 
give in the words of one who has entwined 
his own immortality with Montrose’s— 


‘ When bursts Clan-Alpine on the foe, 
His heart must be like bended bow, 
His foot like arrow free.’” 


With an army so constituted, al- 
ways inferior to the enemy in num- 
bers, discipline, and equipment, Mon- 
trose achieved a succession of victories 
and performed marches that border 
on the romantic, and display a degree 
of military skill and genius which 
have never been surpassed, if even 
equalled. To rally together bands 
of wild and adventurous men, bound 
by no tie of discipline or obedience, 
to inspire them with a degree of con- 
fidence and enthusiasm, that made 
them rush fearlessly on far superior 
numbers of comparatively disciplined 
troops, rendered them victorious in 
every battle, and inaccessible in every 
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retreat, seems to us the highest proof 
of military talent. Is it not, we would 
ask, something vastly superior to 
merely leading obedient and disci- 
plined multitudes forward to confront 
multitudes similarly armed and a 
pointed ; and, after “ letting slip the 
dogs of war,” waiting amidst noise, 
smoke, and showers of musket- balls, 
till Fortune should crown those as 
victors whose sole merit consisted in 
having held out the longest? Mon- 
trose, in his letter to Charles L., giving 
an account of the battle of Inverlochy, 
says, “ Our men having a nobler 
cause did wonders, and came imme- 
diately to push of pike and dint of 
sword, after their first firing.” Mo- 
dern commanders either could not 
bring their men to close at weapons’ 
point, or left them unprovided with 
weapons fit for such combat. 

Mr. Napier has shewn himself, not 
only an able writer, but a diligent 
collector also, and has brought for- 
ward a most valuable and interesting 
body of evidence to support the views 
he advocates ; and we hardly know 
a single historical work, re lating to 
olden times, that rests on better “and 
more authentic documents. His plead- 
ing in the cause of Montrose we 
consider almost triumphant; and 
though we rather believe that the 
principal charges against that great 
man had long since died a natural 
death, it is still satisfactory to find 
them so clearly refuted, and to see 
the memory of the valiant and the 
wise freed from the unworthy as- 
persions so long and unjustly cast 
upon his name. From Mr. Napier’s 
book, it is perfectly evident that the 
bitter hatred entertained against Mon- 
trose was excited as much by the 
noble qualities of the man as by 
the cause which he espoused. 

It is a melancholy fact, but one 
which cannot be too often exposed i in 
its repulsive blackness, that owing to 
the many hearts enslaved by envy 
and jealousy, great and brilliant at- 
tributes and “acquirements are far 
more likely to excite hatred and dis- 
like, than to obtain merited dis- 
tinction for their possessor. <A rude, 
coarse, and illiterate soldier, deserv- 
ing, like David Leslie, the appella- 
tion of “the executioner,” might 
possibly have found mercy in the 
eyes of Gillespie Grumach and his 
associates; but the chivalrous and 
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accomplished ¢avalier, whose first 
glance was felt to detect baseness even 
in the darkest hiding-holes of the 
human breast, and whose very ap- 
pearance cast crowds of ordinary men 
into the shade, could hardly fail being 
prosecuted to death by envious = 
malignant power. But the triumph 
of the persecutors was short, and the 
men who murdered Montrose are 
now only discovered on the page of 
history by the light which his fame 
casts upon the undying infamy of 
their conduct. 

The following is Mr. Napier’s ac- 
count of Montrose’s appalling execu- 
tion :— 


“In the centre of the Grassmarket of 
Edinburgh there was erected an ample 
stage, from which arose a gallows, with 
its corresponding ladder, of the extra- 
ordinary height of thirty feet ; to which 
place from the prison Montrose had to 

walk, No friend or relation was per- 
mitted to accompany him, or sustain bis 
spirit by their presence on the scaffold, 
But he had been allowed to adorn him- 
self as he pleased ; and, accordingly, at 
two o'clock in the afternoon he came 
forth, stepping with that graceful firm- 
ness which caused the spectators to ex. 
claim, ‘ There goes the finest gallant in 
the realm!’ The manuscript diary of an 
eye-witness has preserved to us this por- 
trait :—In his down going, from the Tol- 
booth to the place of execution, he was 
very richly clad in fine scarlet, laid over 
with rich silver lace, bis hat in his hand, 
his bands and cuffs exceedingly rich, his 
delicate white gloves on his hands, his 
stockings of incarnate (flesh-coloured) 
silk, and his shoes with their ribands on 
his feet, and sarks (embroidered linen) 
provided for him, with pearling (lace) 
about, above ten pund the elne. All 
these were provided for him by his 
friends, and a pretty cassock put on upon 
him upon the scaffold wherein he was 
hanged. To be short, nothing was here 
deficient to honour his poor carcase, more 
beseeming a bridegroom, nor (than) a 
criminal going to the gallows. 

“ To the bitter disappointment of bis 
enemies, Montrose went through this 
trying scene with the magnanuuity of a 
hero, the dignity of a nobleman, the grace 
and gallantry of a perfect gentleman, and 
the well-grounded hope of a true Christ- 
ian. He was not permitted to address 
the people from the scaffold, but this 
admirable speech to those around him, 
uttered in the midst of unseasonable in- 
terrogations and interruptions, was taken 
in short-hand by one appointed on the 
scaffold for that purpose, and was circu- 
lated at the time: — 
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«“«T am sorry if this manner of my 
end be scandalous to any good Christian. 
Doth it not often happen to the righteous 
according to the ways of the wicked, and 
to the wicked according to the ways of 
the righteous? Doth not sometimes a 
just man perish in bis righteousness 
and a wicked man prosper in his malice ? 
They who know me should not disesteem 
me for this. Many greater than I have 
been d»sIt with in this kind. Yet I must 
not say but that all God's judgments 
are just. For my private sins, I acknow- 
ledge this to be just with God, —I sub. 
mit myself to Him. But in regard of 
man, | may say they are but instruments. 
God forgive them—I forgive them. They 
have oppressed the poor, and violently 
perverted judgment and justice, but He 
that is higher than the highest will re- 
gurd. What I did in this kingdom was 
in obedience to the most just commands 
of my lawful sovereign,—for his defence, 
in the day of his distress, against those that 
did rise up against him. I acknowledge 
nothing, but to fear God and honour 
the king, according to the command. 
ments of God, and the laws of nature 
and nations. I have not sinned against 
man, but against God, and with Him there 
is mercy, which is the ground of my 
drawing near unto Him. It is objected 
against me by many, even good people, 
that I am under the censure of the 
church. ‘This is not my fault, since it is 
only for doing my duty, by obeying my 
prince’s most just commands, for re- 
ligion, his sacred person and authority. 
Yet | am sorry they did excommunicate 
me ; and in that which is according to 
God’s laws, without wronging my con- 
science or allegiance, I desire to be re- 
laxed. If they will not thus do it, I ap- 
peal to God, who is the righteous judge 
of the world, and who must now be my 
Judge and Saviour. It is spoken of me 
that I blame the king. God forbid. 
For the late king, he lived a saint and 
died a martyr. I pray God I may end 
so. If ever I would wish my soul in an- 
other man’s stead, it were in his. For his 
majesty now living, never people, I be. 
lieve, might be more happy in a king. 
His commands to me were most just. In 
nothing that he promiseth will he fail. 
He deals justly with all men, I pray 
God he be so dealt with, that he be not 
betrayed under trust as his father was, 
I desire not to be mistaken, as if my car- 
riage at this time, in relation to your 
ways, were stubborn. I do but follow 
the light of my own conscience, which is 
seconded by the working of the good 
spirit of God that is within me. I 
thank Him I go to Heaven's throne with 


joy. If He enable me against the fear of 


death, and furnish me with courage and 
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confidence to embrace it even in its most 
ugly shape, let God be glorified in my 
end, though it were in my damnation. 
Yet I say not this out of any fear or dis- 
trust, but out of my duty to God, and 
love to his people. 1 have no more to 
say, but that 1 desire your charity and 
prayers. I shall pray for you all. [ 
leave my soul to God, my service to my 
prince, my good-will to my friends, and 
my name and charity to you all. And 
thus briefly I have exonerated my con. 
science.” 


Being desired to pray apart, he 
said,— 

“‘T have already poured out my soul 
before the Lord, who knows my heart, 
and into whose hands | have commended 
my spirit; and he hath been graciously 
pleased to return to me a full assurance 
of peace in Jesus Christ my Redeemer.” 


When Dr. Wishart’s work and his 
own declaration were brought to be 
bound to his back, he assisted to fasten 
them, “I did not feel more honoured 
when his majesty sent me the garter.” 
He prayed for some time with his hat 
before his eyes. The ministers, 
Traill and Law, attended on the 
scaffold in terms of their orders; 
and the former notes in his diary ;— 


*« But he did not at all desire to be 
relaxed from his excommunication in the 
name of the Kirk,—yea, did not look to- 
wards that place on the scaffold where we 
s‘ood ; only he drew apart some of the 
magistrates, and spake awhile with them, 
and then went up the ladder, in his red 
scarlet cassock, in a very stately manner, 
and never spoke a word; but when the 
executioner was putting the cord about 
his neck, he looked down to the people 
upon the scaffold, and asked, * How 
long shall 1 hang here?? When my 
colleague and I saw him casten over the 
ladder, we returned to the commission, 
and related the matter as it was.” 


We now dismiss Mr. Napier’s 
work, avowing that, in our humble 
opinion, he has produced a_ book 
worthy of the gallant theme of which 
it treats, and highly creditable to the 
skill, talents, diligence, and research 
displayed in the composition. But, 
though we have done with the 
work, we have not done with the 
author, and feel rather disposed, like 
a of the tribunals of which Mr. 
Napier speaks, to extend the bounds 
of our legitimate power, and to call 
him, also, before our literary throne. 
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In truth, Mr. Napier has done so 
well, that we are anxious soon to see 
him in the field again; particularly 
so, as he seems to have access to 
valuable information regarding the 
history of Scotland, and evidently 
possesses the talents necessary for 
turning it to good account. From 
the title of his work, we perceive 
that he is an “ advocate,” and must, 
therefore, beg that he will throw his 
gown aside when he writes his next 
book. He must recollect that, when 
addressing the public, and the world 
at large, he is not addressing a 
learned judge, whose heart and head 
are, in his official position, accessible 
only through the medium of legal 
forms and legal evidence. The 
“pensive” public must be differently 
dealt with; they prefer a clear and 
concise recapitulation of evidence 
given in the manner Mr. Napier has 
shewn himself fully master of, and 
will not be detained in their impa- 
tient course by long minute details 
and legal proofs : to them the author 
must be guarantee for the accuracy 
of his quotations and inferences ; 
they themselves will not enter into 
the tedious examination. The “ Diary 
of the Lord Advocate” is extremely 
curious, so are many other extracts 


We ventured to prognosticate, a 
short time back, the approach of a 
coalition between the two great par- 
ties in the legislature. We grounded 
our anticipations, not upon any sup- 
posed intentions of this kind in the 
leaders of either side, but simply and 
solely on a calm consideration of the 
course events were taking. Nothing 
has since occurred to change our 
view: we still look upon such an 
event as highly probable, and, in- 
deed, all but inevitable ; but we have 
felt no surprise at the wrath and 
indignation which the bare mention 
of such a scheme has excited in the 
journalists of both parties. It is 
quite natural that, until the very 
instant of mutual surrender, oa 
side should contemn the least idea 
of such a compromise; and should 
protest, with the most virtuous in- 
dignation, against being supposed to 
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and citations brought forward by 
Mr. Napier ; but, “where they are 
not indispensably necessary, we love 
not to have our attention called aw ay 
from the actions of such a man as 
Montrose, in order to attend to mat- 
ter of inferior import. We suspect 
that, in the present case, Mr. Napier 
has thought it right to bring forward 
this mass of evidence to serve as a 
shield against any attacks from the 
upholders of the covenant party ; 
and as such it is all very well, per- 
haps. The history of the heart of 
Montrose is, however, highly inter- 
esting, and would furnish an ad- 
mirable subject for poetry. To il- 
lustrate what we have here endea- 
voured to express, we do not like to 
have a grand historical painting 
overloaded with the minute details 
of the Dutch school, however ex- 
cellent they may be in themselves; 
and such an error, if so it can be 
called, is far worse in writing than in 
painting,— for we can overlook it on 
the canvass, and fix our attention on 
the principal figures alone, but we 
cannot venture to skip pages of a 
book, for fear of passing over inci- 
dents essentially necessary to the 
just understanding of the story. 


entertain the slightest intention of 
ever accepting less than the fullest 
ascendancy of its own principles. 

On the part of the Whigs, safe for 
at least a few weeks longer, and still 
strong in their reliance on “ the 
chapter of accidents,” it was to be 
expected that, up to the very latest 
moment, they would resolutely deny 
all tendencies of the kind; and would 
ascribe the whole idea to the eager- 
ness of their rivals to possess them- 
selves of office, in any way, to any 
degree, and on any terms. 

We hear all these disclaimers with 
entire placidity ; and only ask, in 
reply, Is not the certainty of its be- 
ing impossible for the present occu- 
pants of office to maintain their posi- 
tion, many days after the meeting 
of parliament, now admitted on all 
hands ?—and does not the — 
cedented clinging to their seats which 
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we have already seen, make it but 
too certain that any shift, short of 
entire and final extinction, will be 
tried, before the game is thrown up 
by the Whig manceuvrers ? 

Turning to the other side, we are 
aware that the very natural question 
is put, Are we not on the very point 
of entering upon power, to its fullest 
extent, and on our own terms? And 
why should we voluntarily surrender 
this advantage, and consent to en- 
cumber ourselves with the unpopular 
and embarrassing stipulations of a 
coalition ? 

We admit the force of these ob- 
jections ; but we have one question 
to put to these objectors also. 
We ask, Will it suit best with the 
caution and comparative indifference 
to office of Sir Robert Peel, to seize 
the helm, and to hold it, by a bare 
majority of some sixty or eighty, 
perhaps an hundred; driving the 
whole Whig party into a new and 
closer alliance with the Radicals; or, 
to take the reins of a strong govern- 
ment, leading a clear two-thirds of 
the House of Commons, and nine- 
tenths of the House of Lords; 
and secure of a quiet seat for the 
term of his natural life ? 

To both parties we put the same 
question :—Supposing the Whigs to 
give up O'Connell, and to cease their 
warfare against the Church; what 
substantial grounds of difference 
would remain to keep asunder Sir 
Robert Peel and Lord John Russell ? 

But this question brings us at once 
to the circumstance which has led us 
to these reflections. Within the last 
few weeks an event has occurred, 
which seemed on the one hand to 
evince a disposition on the part of 
the Whigs to terminate their con- 
nexion with O'Connell; and on the 
other, to foreshew the necessary re- 
sult of such a separation. 

A vacancy occurred in O'Connell's 
pet county of Carlow—in that county 
which he had been in the habit of 
disposing of in the English market 
as “a safe speculation.” And, strange 
to say, he himself being in Ireland, 
and at leisure, a contested election 
was allowed to pass over in Carlow 
without so much as a whisper of 
O’Connell’s name! 

The real character of the whole 
transaction was abundantly evident. 

No English purchaser, no second 
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Raphael, came forward to pay into 
Mr. O’Connell’s account the stipu- 
lated price,—two thousand pounds. On 
the contrary, a regularly-bred Whig, 
a Ponsonby, was started, in declared 
opposition to “ Repeal ;” and, there 
can be no doubt, under a special re- 
servation, that ifthe great Agitator 
came upon the scene, he, Mr. Pon- 
sonby, would retire! 

Now, all this was highly honour- 
able to the Whigs. It is just that 
line of conduct which we had pointed 
out, months ago, as likely to precede 
a coalition, and as likely to lead toa 
coalition. If ministers determine to 
listen to the dictates of their own 
consciences, they will abandon their 
alliance with this dangerous and un- 
principled man. But then, losing 
this alliance, they must find another, 
or they fall. Carlow is but a speci- 
men of the whole empire. ‘They 
conducted that election respectably 
and properly, as Whigs; and they 
were most signally defeated. With 
the aid of O'Connell, infuriating and 
leading on the mob, and establishing 
a reign of terror throughout the 
county, the result might possibly 
have been difficult. They might 
have retained the vote at the price of 
whatever trivial fragments of cha- 
racter still remained to them. They 
have chosen the more reputable 
course. They have behaved with 
propriety, and have lost one vote in 
the House of Commons, which is 
nearly equal to their whole working 
majority. 

We have often used language of 
this kind, as to the close approach of 
the Whigs to their final doom, and 
have ever been met, on the part of 
the Downing-street press, with a 
melancholy sort of forced derision. 
We shall therefore now advance, not 
our own speculations, but the plain 
and distinct prognostics of one of 
their most steady adherents. Never 
had the Whig managers a more firm 
or unhesitating supporter than Mr. 
Thomas Gisborne. Listen, then, to 
his speech, at the recent Manchester 
dinner :-- 


“ The health of the Liberal members 
of the House of Commons, he was sorry 
to say, was in a state which required 
their notice, for he believed them to be 
in a very bad state of health. They were 
not suffering from any very acute disor- 


der—( Laughter)—if they were, he might 
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have some hopes of their recovery ; but 
he was sorry to state that, in bis opinion, 
it was a gradual decay of the system —a 
decay which had been going on for some 
years, and would require all their energies 
to revive. (Laughter.) The ministerial 
majority had been wasting down seat by 
seat ; and it arose from this simple cir- 
cuinstance, that when they had power they 
did not know how to make use of it: 
they gave quarter to an enemy which had 
never given quarter to them. (Loud cries 
of ‘ Hear, hear !") He recollected the time 
when the Liberal majority of the House 
of Commons could have done any thing 
in reason; but each gentleman had pe. 
culiar reforms of his own which he would 
advocate, while he objected to those of 
others. One gentleman would not have 
the universities interfered with, because 
he had been a member of one of them ; 
another objected to an interference with 
the magistracy, because he had once been 
in the commission ; while there were a 
number of other worthy individuals who, 
being able only to see their way to na- 
tional holiness through the sides of a 
national establishment, refused to inter. 
fere with it, and would refrain from doing 
away with a great religious evil for fear 
of curtailing its power of doing good. 
(Laughter.) In this way the Liberal ma- 
jority of members had gradually dwindled 
away ; and the Tories, who had so long 
been our masters, were likely to become 
our masters again. (A voice, ‘No!’) Oh, 
but they would! The gentleman who 
said ‘No’ had not had the experience 
which he had in associating for ten years 
with men in parliament, and of watching 
their feelings and the motives which were 
likely to actuate them. It must be recol- 
lected that a great portion of the minis- 
terial supporters were Whig members ; 
and he had known a good many Whigs 
become Tories, but he never knew any 
of them become Radicals. ( Laughter.) 
It was therefore he asked them to ‘ set 
their houses in order,’ and to be prepared 
with him to go into a virtuous opposi- 
tion,” 


Now it is impossible to suppose, in 
the instance of Mr. Gisborne, either 
that he was too hasty in his appre- 
hension, or too rash and decided in 
his expression of it, or faithless and 
betraying in either. It were impos- 
sible to find, in a single witness, more 
certainty as to the clear-sightedness 
of his view, or the sincerity of his 
counsel. 

But further and even more con- 
clusive testimony surrounds us, in the 
various movements of Radical and 
Liberal leaders on every side. With 
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one common consent, these gentle- 
men are now arousing themselves, in 
every part of the kingdom, to seek 
and find a remedy ; all thereby con- 
fessing, with an unanimous voice, 
that an evil, a disorder, exists. And 
it is a just cause of pleasure and con- 
gratulation to every Conservative to 
find, that except in Conservative 
principles, there is little probability 
of their discovering that whereon 
the sole of their foot may rest. 

Let us briefly note a few of the 
runnings to and fro which have been 
visible within the last three months ; 
all of which confess, in the plainest 
language possible, that the Reform- 
bill—the grand triumph and trophy 
of liberalism in modern days—turns 
out to be, as far as their purposes are 
concerned, a total failure ! 

First, we begin with “a great move- 
ment” at Leeds; highly extolled by 
most of the “ liberal” journals ; the 
drift and purport of which is to de- 
clare, Ist, That the Reform-bill has 
entirely disappointed all their ex- 
pectations ; and, 2d, That it is neces- 
sary immediately to commence a fresh 
agitation for a new and further Re- 
form! 

Now we are quite aware that 
many, and those wise and sagacious 
men, are ready at once to shut their 
eyes and ears against all propositions 
of this kind; and to say, As the Re- 
form-bill has passed, and is now the 
law of the land, we will stand by it ; 
we will not have a new’ constitution 
every ten years. 

But we can assure these gentlemen 
that by thus suddenly shutting up 
the whole question, they deprive 
themselves of much amusement and 
some edification. 

We have not derived, for a long 
time, so much instruction, mingled 
with so much diversion, as in follow- 
ing the wanderings of these poor lost 
Radicals in their search after “ a per- 
fect form of representation.” 

The Leeds new Reform Club afore- 
mentioned have already started their 
scheme ; to wit, household-suffrage ; 
a new applotment of the represent- 
ation, founded upon population ; 
shorter parliaments ; and the ballot. 
This scheme is seriously and earnest- 
ly propounded and enforced; and 
from whence does the first serious 
opposition arise ? 

From the chief Whig organ of the 
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north of England, the Leeds Mercury. 
Mr. Baines’s paper has given a long 
and grave consideration to the plan, 
and utterly condemns it ; not because 
it is unjust, or irrational, or unpa- 
triotic, or unstatesmanlike, but be- 
cause, as the writer very clearly 
proves, it would destroy Whiggism, 
and give a settled and permanent 
ascendancy to the Conservatives ! 

The clear and sufficing reasons 
which the Leeds Mercury advances 
for this expectation are of this kind : 
At present, under the Whig Reform- 
bill, the towns of the empire, having 
only 6,555,955 of population, return 
405 members to the House of Com- 
mons; while the country districts, 
with a population of 17,750,764, 
return only 253. Now, were both 
these numbers adjusted by a scale of 
population, the towns would have 
but 177 members, and the country 
481. And we already see, from the 
character of the present county mem- 
bers, what a vast change this would 
work in the complexion of the House 
of Commons. 

This, at first sight, looks like a 
poser ; but, after a little reflection, 
some of the reformers of the Reform- 
bill shake off their apprehensions, and 
declare for running all risks. Thus 
speaks the Morning Chronicle :— 


“* What we desiderate is the voice of 
the British people fairly and fully ex- 
pressed in the Commons’ House of Par- 
liamens. To, a majority thus obtained 
we are ready to defer: and if it should 
be enamoured of the superficial sophistry 
of a Peel, and the iniquitous impost of a 
bread-tax, why, then, let the country 
have the Peel and the bread-tax that it 
loves. We should be well content to 
find ourselves in a beaten minority against 
the pretensions of the one and the ini- 
quity of the other. We believe in no 
such result. It seems to us utterly im- 
possible, in the present state of intelli- 
gence. But if such be the depraved 
taste of the majority, a minority has no 
right to balk them by means of deceptive 
or imperfect forms of representation.” 


Bravely said! Let us have a new 
Reform-bill, by all means; and if, 
under a fairer representation than 
the present, the Conservatives should 
gain the full ascendancy, let us be 
content. Well spoken, Mr. Editor! 

But there are dissentients to this 
proposition. The Leeds Mercury it- 
self would be of quite another mind ; 
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nor, indeed, would any consistent 
Whig take this ground. The Globe, 
the most correctly Whiggish of the 
London journals, thus declares its 
entire dissent from the Chronicle's 
proposal :-—— 

“ This is evidently, though our con. 
temporary probably does not intend it, 
‘going the whole hog’ for universal 
sufirage. If the very strong reasons 
which exist for supposing that the classes 
which have least leisure and calmness to 
decide public questions, and the most 
susceptibility of sudden and violent im- 
pulses, are likely to decide upon those 
questions with least wisdom and con- 
stancy—if these reasons, even when ad. 
mitted as justifying that conclusion, are 
not considered as justifying any such 
scheme of representation as can be 
termed ‘ impertect *—that is to say, not 
‘ universal’—_why then the difficult 
science of securing a good system of go- 
vernment is reduced to the single ele- 
ment of collecting the will of a great 
multitude. Whether that will is right 
or wrong, it ought to prevail, without 
precaution against the possible and pro- 
bable (we believe certain) mischiefs 
which might flow from it. 

“A good view of these mischiefs was 
given by Mr. Hickson, in his ‘ Hand- 
loom Weavers’ Report ;’—*‘ The question 
is, Whether a majority thus composed of 
unskilled labourers would, if left to 
itself, be competent to sit in judgment 
upon the qualifications of parliamentary 
candidates, or certain to select the fittest 
men in the community to be members of 
the House of Commons? No one believes 
this ; but it is thought by many that 
even such a majority might be influenced 
to vote right by the educated class, and 
the popularity of their most intelligent 
leaders. If, however, with universal 
suffrage, elections are, after all, to be de- 
termined, not by the cool judgment of 
the electors, but by the influence of one 
class over another, whatever be its na- 
ture, the simpler course would be to re- 
strict the franchise to the class possess- 
ing such influence. It would be a mere 
delusion to give to one class a suffrage 
which, in point of fact, would be exer- 
cised by another, although in a most 
troublesome and inconvenient form. But 
would the educated class of the com- 
munity have that influence over a ma- 
jority of unskilled labourers which is 
supposed? Perhaps they would in the 
end ; but whether this would be the case 
in the beginning is exceedingly doubtful ; 
and one year of government in the hands 
of some politicians might do more mis- 
chief to the country than the ablest 
statesman could remedy in a century.’ 

“Inthe present frame ofthe public mind, 
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we may be eertain that one measure of a 
national convention would be the abolition 
of the workhouse test of destitution, and 
the adoption of a liberal system of out- 
door relief ; another would probably be a 
tax upon machinery and capital employed 
in trade; a third, a plan for raising 
wages by legislative enactment, instead 
of leaving them to the nutural laws of 
supply and demand ; a fourth, a scheme 
for weakening the executive by depriving 
it of all control over the police force ; a 
fifth, a tariff of universal high protecting 
duties ; for the principles of free trade 
have as yet made but little progress 
among the working classes. The effect 
of such measures would be, to break up 
the whole framework of society. Capital 
would leave the country ; commercial 
and manufacturing establishments would 
be closed; multitudes would be de. 
prived of employment, and, by want and 
desperation, would commence a career of 
plunder and violence no government 
could put down, but by a military despot. 
ism like that established by Napoleon 
after the first French revolution.” 


Is not all this very pleasant, and 
also very edifying? The perplexity 
of the poor “ liberals” appears alto- 
gether interminable. 

“ It will never do,” says one, “ to 
go on as we are. We lose ground 
every day ; and, in a very short time, 
the Tories will be our masters. We 
must have a new Reform-bill, and 
try if we cannot better our position 
in some way by the change.” 

“ Your new Reform-bill,” says 

another, “ will only make matters 
worse. You would anew divide the 
country into electoral districts, on the 
basis of population. Such a scheme 
would give the power, now and for 
ever, to the landed interests. Better 
remain as we are, than even attempt 
such a change as this!” 
“T doubt the fact,” says the first, 
of the proposed reform being 
wholly in favour of the landed in- 
terest; but whether or no, a change 
of some sort we must have. Let us 
get a fair representation of the peo- 
ple; and then, if such an assembly 
should declare for the ‘Tories, we must 
een submit.” 

“Many thanks to you, but I'd 
rather not,” says a third. “ Your fancy 
of being ruled by the will of the 
majority is mere nonsense. What 
we want is good government; and 
that we are by no means sure of 
gaining by a mere appeal to a nume- 
rical majority. How do you know, 
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for instance, that the majority of the 
men of the community, or the house- 
holders of the community, have a 
just sense and a correct knowledge of 
_ the country ought to be govern- 
ed? But if not, what will be gained 
by depositing all power in their hands, 
except the sway of ignorance ?” 

Thus do these worthies debate 
their sad predicament, and the hope- 
lessness of escape from it. Let us 
watch their movements, without an- 
xiety, and without pertinacity. 

The grand mistake committed by 
the Conservative leaders in 1830 was 
a fixed and firmly-expressed resolve 
to resist even changes which public 
opinion had declared to be abso- 
lutely necessary. But, surely, we 
need not now contend as earnestly 
for a system of representation which 
is only of ten years’ standing, as we 
then did for one hallowed by the 
hoar of centuries. To repeat such 
an error, and that merely in defence 
of the Whig Reform-bill, would be 
absurd indeed ! 

It is not, we are aware, the part of 
Conservatives to be forward in con- 
stitutional experiments. We recom- 
mend not, therefore, any eager adop- 
tion of the schemes or theories above 
referred to. But let us not hastily 
commit ourselves in opposition to 
them. We fully believe, with some 
of the Whigs whom we have quoted, 
that almost any rational change 
would operate in favour of the Con- 
servatives. 

For instance, people are often 
alarmed at the idea of a representa- 
tion based upon population; and ask, 
at once, What! would you give forty 
representatives to the metropolis 
alone ? 

We do not know that we would 
hastily adopt such a proposition ; and 
yet, we strongly suspect that even 
such a change would tell in favour of 
Conservative principles. For, what 
is the metropolitan representation 
now? It presents eighteen members 
of the House of Commons, only two 
of which are Conservatives. But 
give the metropolis forty members, 
one to be elected for every district 
having 50,000 inhabitants, and the 
probability is, that you would have 
at least fifteen Conservatives among 
them,—being a far better state of 
things than at present. 

Let us not, hon hastily rush into 
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the front ranks of the contest against 
further reforms in the representation. 
Let the Whigs do battle for their 
own system. ‘True, the Conserva- 
tives must be ready, as in the last 
two years they have repeatedly 
shewn themselves, to resist all cun- 
ning and insidious attempts to break 
down the Reform-bill, bit by bit. 
Such was Sir H. Fleetwood’s motion 
for giving the franchise in counties to 
102. householders; such was Mr. 
Gibson’s proposition for doing away 
with the rate-paying clauses in bo- 
roughs. 
this kind there would be no end. 
Either let us have the Reform-bill 
as it is, or let us have some other 
system in its room. The existing 
system is by no means admirable: a 
dozen better might be devised ; but 
if we are to have a change of this 
kind, let it be gravely and solemnly 
propounded, and by parties capable 
of undertaking such a responsibility. 

We have no expectation, however, 
of receiving any such proposition 
from the Whigs ; perhaps we should 
say, from the Whigs while in office. 
As to what they might venture 
upon, if forced into opposition, and 
once more bed-fellows with the Ra- 
dicals, we cannot speak with any 
positive opinion. But if they should 
again meet parliament as ministers, 
they will be far too weak to venture 
any experiment of the kind. 

In fact, it seems difficult to imagine 
that they will even face the coming 
session. They have already lost the 
Carlow seat ; and now three or four 
other vacancies seem likely to occur. 
Mr. Finch, the member bor Walsal, 
has announced his retirement; Mr. 
Ferguson, of Kirkaldy, is dead ; 
Lord Albert Conyngham proposes to 
quit his seat for Canterbury ; and 
Mr. Williams, that for Monmouth- 
shire. In three out of four of these 
places a contest is expected. Should 
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the Whigs lose only one more seat, 
that, with Carlow, will count four 
upon each division. Should they lose 
two, their whole loss would be siz. 
But this would be actual annihilation, 
seeing that their average majority on 
contested questions was not equal to 
six during the whole of the last 
session. 

To what, then, are we hastening ? 
It is one of the miseries of an adhesive 
policy, like that of the present cabi- 
net, that it baffles all calculation, 
and renders it almost impossible to 
predict how things may terminate. 
Certainly, no British ministry that 
ever yet existed, so much as dreamt 
of meeting parliament under circum- 
stances like the present. But then we 
may say more. No British ministry, 
until the days of Lord Melbourne, 
ever passed calmly through dis- 
honours such as those of the session 
of 1840. 

We attempt not to prophesy, then, 
but we cannot help seeing that the 
Conservative party is rapidly growing 
up to the needed number of 330, 
which isa clear majority of the house. 
Whether, after having attained that 
point, they will permit the Whigs to 
retain office, is a point upon which 
we can affirm nothing. 

Meanwhile, the “ liberals” of all 
classes throughout the country are 
becoming perfectly aware of the fact, 
that “ the Tories must be their mas- 
ters again ;” and they meditate a new 
Reform-bill, in hopes thereby to re- 
new the scenes of 1831. Let the 
Conservatives, then, aware that the 
Reform-bill of that year was a Whig 
contrivance, and intended to favour 
Whiggism, make no fight for it, on 
the ground of its own merits. Let 
them merely refuse to listen to fre- 
quent and troublesome propositions 
for change ; and declare for a large 
and general proposition, or for re- 
maining undisturbed. 
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